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PREFACE 




TO VOLUME' XIIL OF 

I I 

THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT’ OF BENGAL. • 


» This volume treats of the northern part of the Patnd Divi¬ 
sion, comprising ChampAran District and the new Districts 
of Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. The two latter were 
formed out of the over-populated District of Tirhut after 
the famine of 1874, and therefore subsequent to the collec¬ 
tion of my materiala Efforts have been made to supple¬ 
ment those materials by others of a more recent date; but 
the historical name of Tirhut has been preserved for the 
large eastern tract of the Patnd Division, which now con¬ 
stitutes the Districts of Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. 

The whole of this portion of Behar, between the Ganges 
, and the NepAI frontier, exhibits a uniform physical aspect 
The country lies on a low level, in many places indented 
with chains of shallow marshes, which mark, not as in 
the Delta, the deserted channels of rivers, but the lines of 
drainage by which the local rainfall and the overflow of the 
hill-streams find their way southwards into the Ganges. The 
rivers, on the other hand, flow on raised beds, which they 
have gradually constructed for themselves out of the silt 
brought down from the mountains of Nepdl. The vast 
alluvial plain, diversified only by these river-ridges, and 
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dotted with groves of bamboos and fruit-trees^ is rich in all 
sorts of crops. No other part of India has witnessed a 
greater extension of tillage since the establishment of Kritish 
rule; but nowheiie does the population at the present time 
press more heavily upon the capabilities of the soil. With¬ 
out any centres of urban industry^ and with but little external 
commerce, the 6403 square miles of Tirhut have to support 
an average of 691 human beings per square mile. Rice is 
perhaps the staple crop; but barley, maize, and a varictj=' 
of inferior cereals and pulses, ground into a sort of porridge, 
constitute the usual food of the poorer classes. Opium and 
tobacco are largely grown for export; and the brand of 
the Tirhut and Champ^ran indigo-planters commands the 
highest reputation In the London market. In the north¬ 
west of Champdran District, the unhealthy frontier strip of 
submontane swamps and jungle, known as the tardi^ to¬ 
gether with the range of hills above, is included within 
British territor^^ It is in only this part that waste land 
exists, and here alone can any advance of cultivation be 
expected. 

The total area dealt with in this volume amounts to 9S74 
square miles, containing a population in of 5,325,521 
souls. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


—♦— 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 109 and 
no, and 280 and a8i. Conversions from native money, and from 
native weights and measures, may be effected with sufficient accuracy 
in accordance with the following tables :— 

MONEY. 

1 pie of an dnnd) =s ^ farthing. 

I pice (I of an dnnd) = i J farthings. 

I dnnd of a rupee) = 1 ^ I>ence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is, 8d, 
to 2S. ; but for conventional purposes it is taken at as. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seerX which varies in different Dis¬ 
tricts from about i J lbs, to 2‘205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows:— 

1 chatdk of a ser) = 2 oz. 

I ser of a maund) = 2 lbs. 

1 man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

TAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighi, which varies from J of 
an acre to almost x acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say I of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. . 



I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They nray be addressed to mCn 
at the India Office, Westminster 
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DISTRICT OF TIRHUT.' 


T he District op Tirhut, the most easterly of the three 
northern Districts of the Patni Division, lies between 
25® 28' and 26“ 52' north latitude, and between 84* 56' and 86“ 46' 
east longitude. From 1st January 1875, this Collectorate, which was 
the largest and tlie most populous under the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, was divided into two separate Districts. The three Sub¬ 
divisions of Muzaflfexpur, Hdjipur, and Sitdmarhi now constitute the 
District of MuzaflEarpur, which retains the old Civil Station as its 
headquarters; while the Subdivisions of Darbhangah, Madhubani, 
and Tdjpur were formed into the new District of Darbhangah, which 
has its headquarters at the large town of that name. Tirhut, there- 

1 The following account of Tirhut is chiefly derived &om the following sources;— 
(i) The answers to six series of questions furnished by the District oflioers, and 
signed by F. M. HallkUy, C.S.. and C. F. Worsley, C.S. ; (a) The Medical Return 
by Dr Meredith; (3) The Report of the Revenue Surveyor, Mr A. Wyatt, 1854; 
(4) Report on Bengal Census, 1B70, by Mr H. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent 
District Compilation by C, F, Magrath, C.S.; (5) Papers and Reports furnished by the 
Board of Revenue and the Bengal Secretariat; (6) Area Report, &c., furnished by 
the Boundary Commissbner; (7) Longitudes and Latitudes furnished by the Sur¬ 
veyor-General (8) Mr Bayley*s Annual Administration Report for 1870-73; (9) 
The monthly numbers of 'The Statistical Reporter,’ November 1875 to August 1876; 
(10) Report on tbc Food-Grain Supply of Bengal and Behar, by Mr MacdonneU, C.S., 
(Calcutta, 1876); (ii) The Annual Reports on the Police, Jails, Education, Meteor¬ 
ology, and Dispensaries of the Ijower Provinces; (la) Special Statistics compiled in 
the office of the lnsp>ector-General of Jails for the years 1836-57, i86o-6r, and 1870; 
(13) Postal Statistics for the years xSdi-da, 1863-66, and 1870-71, compiled in the office 
of the Director-General of Post-Offices. 

VOL, XIII. A 
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fore, has now entireJy disappeared from tlie adTiiiingtra.tive mapj but 
the materiaJs for tins Statistical Account were collected previous to 
this cbange^ and the ti!Vo present Districts wiJl be treated of os one 
under the old name of Tirhnt, eicept where otherwise specifically 
stated. Tirhut contains a population of 4,^34^706 souJ^ as ascer¬ 
tained by the Census of 1872 j its area in 1375 was returned by the 
l^oundary Commissioner at 6,343 square miles. The Civil Station 
and headquarters is Mujaffatpur^ situated cm the Chbotfi. Gamclak, 
in latitude zC* f 23“, and longitude 5^“] 

Darbharigab is tire most populous place in the District. 

Boundaries. —Tirhut is bounded on the iicrtb by the State of 
Nepal, on the north-cast by the District of Bh^galpur, on the south¬ 
east by the District of Mongbyr, on the south by the river Ganges, 
on the- south-west by die District of Siran, where die Gandc^ forms 
a natural boundary, and on the north-west by the District of Cham- 
pdran. The northern frontier, between British territory and Nepdl, 
is defined by ditches and streams, besides masonry and wooden 
pillars, erected at hregular distances along the winding line. 

JuKTSDicrroNSi^The Civil, Revenue, and Criminal Jurisdictions 
are now contermiDOiis. When the of lehar was ceded in 

1765, the part north of the Ganges was divided into the four 
of Stiraii, Chainp[iran, Tirhut, and HjSjipun The area of Tirhut 
was returned at 3,033 square miles—that of Hfiji^jur at 2,782 sipiare 
miles; in all, 7,835 square miles, or 1,492 gquai'e miles greater than 
the area cf the District as at present constituted. These two-iorldrs 
were divided into 10^ j^r^an/is. No complete list of them has been 
preserved; but from the names of one or two, and from an official 
Icjtter of 179O) it is dear that a large portion of the nortlieim parts of 
Bb^galput and Monghyr was tlien under the jurisdiction of the Cob 
lector of Tirhut. 

In 1795, the following 13 were transferred from Bhdgal- 

pur and Monghyr to Tirhut:—Bolui, Masjidpur, Eddabbusiri, Imdd- 
pur, Naisinbpur Kurhi, Giokhand, Kabkliand, N^Srddigar, Chhai, 
Pharkiyd, MaJkibali^, Manlegopii, and Naipur j but in 1837 tliey 
were re-annejted to their former Districts, In 1865, p(SrgiSftd Babrd^ 
was transfeiTcd to Tirhut from Siran, SLnd I>argii?id Bddahhusii'i from 
Monghyr j and in iSfig, owing to changes in the main stream of the 
Ganges, portions of Ehfmpur, Gyiispur, and Azimdbdd were 

disjomed fi-oin Patu^t, and placed under the Collector of TirhuL 

General Aspect of the District.—T irhut is a vast alluvial 
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plain, inteTsected with stPsamiSj and in moist parts vv'eil wocJcd. 
Mango-groives and clusters of bamtoo are numerous, and give a 
pteasing character to die scenery. Eut in some tracts, nothing 
except an enormous attetcli of rice-ftelds meets the eye. ' As regards 
conformation, the District may be divided into tliree divisions;— 
First, the south-western portion, embracing the qf H£jipur, 

Enligach, Saressd, Bisdrali, Rati, and GadesUar, The lands here are 
high, and generally considered to be the most fertile in. the District 
Next, tlie d&d^, situated between the Little Gandak and the Btigli- 
mati —A low-lying tract, subject to inundation, where the crops are 
principally Thirdly, the immense tract lying to the north and 

east of the Brfghmati. Tins, too, is low and marshy, ai^d more un¬ 
heal tliy than other parts of the District. The staple crop is winter rice. 

The soil is pure alluvium : sometimes beds of or nodulatr 

limestone arc found, bat this is of an inferior quality. In many 
places, the extraction of saltpetre and salt from the saliferous; soil 
affords employment to a caste called Ndjiiyis. 

Thu Rivers of Tirhut may be considered ruider four heads— 
3St, the Ganges; sd, die Great Gandak and Bay^ ; 3d, the Little 
Gandak system ; and 4tli, theTiljuga system, In Behar it is a char¬ 
acteristic of all rivers north of the Ganges, that they run on ridges of 
liigh ground, and yet the drainage is ultimately carried off on these 
high-level channels, The following explanation of this anomaly 
is taken from Captain J effrcy's Report on the Gandak Canals;— 
Between two adjacent rivers (the banks of which are always higlier 
than the surrounding court try), there will be found a shallow depres¬ 
sion, consisting of a series of i/toarSf or low lands, leading into one 
anotlier. These are first filled by the local rainfall,.when the sur¬ 
plus water passes off from one into another, until its flow is cheeked 
by some lugli ground. Having no other course to take, it breaks 
into one of the nearest rivers at a point wliere the banks are low, 
and after the level of the stream has somewliat subsided; and in this 
Tvay the rivers, aldiough running upon comparatEvely high groiuid, 
become ultimately the receptacles of the drainage of tlie country, or 
rather tlte channels by which it is convej^ed into the Ganges. 

The following livers are navigable all the year round by large 
l^oats, but, with tlte' exception o^f the Ganges, only up to certain 
recognised marts:—(i) the Ganges, (2) tlie Gandak,-(3) the Little 
Gandak, (4) the Bighmatf, (5) the Little Bdghmati, (6) ic Tiljflgd, 
and (7) the Kanfi. Among those navigable during the lains only. 
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by siKiall boats, are—(i) the KamM and its mEUiy branches, (s) the 
Balin, {3) the Dliaus, {4) tlie Jlnm, (5) tlie Lak-handni, (6) tlie Old 
Bighmatf, stjicl fy) the Bayii, 

Thil Ganges forms die southern boundary' of the District fromSik’ 
marfpurj near H^jipur, where the main stream is joined by the Gan dak, 
to near Bi^jitpur, a few miles north-east of Chamiptd opposite 
Birh. This river is nowhere fordable at any time of the year, and its 
channel, when clear of sandbanks, is generally about n mile wide. 
In the rains, however, its breadth is much greater]. Large expanses 
of sand, which sGem little more than clouds of dust in early spring, 
being then covered uath water. Those sandbanks are very trouble¬ 
some ] they are constantly changing, forming, and re-formiug, in the 
most capricious way. As already mentioned, the main stream receives 
the Gandak a little below Hdjipur, but the union of the rivers is 
locally supposed to take place just opposite that place. A small 
arm of die main rivet lias cut right dirough the S^ad didrdy joining 
the Gandak opposite tlie Nepali temple at Hijtpur. This branch is 
not more than a few yards broad, and docs not deserve the name of 
a stream. Wlien the Ganges nges in flood, it not only overflows the 
country on its bajiks, but also forces back the waters of the Gandak, 
and inundates die land between the Gandak embankments for miles 
above Hijipnr. Tlie elianges in the course of the Ganges are so 
numerous as to render any detailed description useless in a feiv 
years. Generally speaking, the banks on the Tidmt side are sloping 
and ill defined; and in the Tijpur Subdivision the low-ljung lands 
are annually flooded. Opposite Bdrh, the Ganges takes a sharp turn 
to the nordi-east, in which direction it runs as far as Bajitpor, where 
it tunis to the south-east, aud leaves the Districts There are no 
places of any note on the nordi or Tirhnt bank. The Ganges is 
the channel of a large amount of trade, principally in rice, salt, 
hides, and oil-seeds. 

The GANJ>Af£ joins tlie main stream of the Ganges near H.^jlpur. 
It also passes under the local names of Nir^yani and Sdlegrimi. It 
flows direct from the mountains, and the melting of the snows causes 
its waters to rise about the end of March. It flrst touches the Dis¬ 
trict near Karuaul indigo-factory, in the Muzaffarpur Subdivision, and 
pursues a wbding course in a south-easterly direction, as far as HijJ- 
pur. Liilganj is the principal mart on ita banks. Tire current 
is very rapid, and navigation extremely dangerous. Boats of toqo 
can get up to Ldlganj in the rains ] but tlie current is so 
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strong, that, {d going up'Stneain, only half-loads can be tamed In 
addition to danger from the mpid oiirrentj numerous snags are found; 
and near Hatauli there is a large bed of ^lankoTj which extends 
across the river^ and forces die current into a small channel, up 
vrhich boats can only proceed by using the utmost care; The Gan- 
dak runs on ground which is higher tlian the aurroimding country; 
and in order to prevent inuudationSj two series of embankments 
have been constructed—one, which is the most effective, on the 
Seiran side; the othej along the Tirhut baotj, as fer as Hdjipur+ 
This latter has been repeatedly overtopped and breached by floods, 
and enormous tracts of land have been submerged^ Like most 
Indian rivm, the Gandak is continually changing its clianncl, sand¬ 
banks forming one year, and being swept away the ncxt^ The prin^ 
dpal or ferries, beginning at the top of the stream, are Sohinsi, 
Sohigpur, Dumrl, Rewa, and Hdjipur, The Gandak is nowhere 
fordable at anytime of tlie yean The boats used on this river vary 
from 400 bo Sod mmindi in burUien, being from. 37 to 5 d feet long, 
and I a to 16 feet broad. l^Tien loaded^ tliey draw from 4 to 43^ feet 
of water. Most of the traJfic is carried on bdow Sattar just 
beyond the limits of the District. In 186S, when tlie project of 
a navigable canal from H^jlpur towards Sdhibganj wns under con¬ 
sideration, a register of boats passing up and down stream was kept 
during the three mo'nfhs from March to May inclusive, with the fol¬ 
lowing results. The number of boats tliat passed down-stream was 
1,620, widt an aggregate tonnage of 26,300 tons. The principal 
articles carried were;—'Timber, 27® loads; saltpetre, 1S9; oil-seeds, 
bamboos, nS; the jemajnder being made up of sundries, 
such as straw, hides, maize, rice, opium, turmeric, an.d sugar. During 
the same time there passed up'Stream 1,4Si boats, of wliiicli S34 were 
empties, 447 carried salt, and the remaininig caigoea consisted of 
iron, pulses, indigo-seed, and sundries. 

The EayA is a spill channel, which leaves, the Gandak in tlie 
District of Champimn. It enters I'iriiut at Karnaul indigo-factory, 
and flows in a soutir-easterly direction, passing the indigo-factories 
of Ddri^, Satya, Bhataulf^, Chitwiir^, and Sh^ihpur Patanri. As 
it hows on it sinks deeper into the ground, until it becomes an 
ipiportant drainage-chaj^iie], with a catcJitncnt-basin of 797 square 
miles, the surl^e-water finding ite way into it through openings in 
the high banks. It ultimately falls into the Ganges, near the extreme 
south-eastern point of the District. Its water is extensively used by 
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the Taynii ou Che banhs, and hy indigo-factones. When tlie Ganddt 
irrigation scheme was under considemticm, it was pro2303ecl to stop 
up the chaonei by whicli the Eaya issues out of thti Gondah, partly 
in order to obviate tlie necessity for an aqueduct for the proposed 
canal, and pjartly to provide for the extension of the eastern Can- 
dak embankment The Collector, boweivei', jinotested against tliis 
pfopDsal, ou account of the loss wliich would result to the r/iyals and 
factories ^ and the river is still openn 

Tre Little Gandak rises in Champ^ran, enters the District of 
Tirhut iLfiaj the village of Ghosewat in tlie Hcadqiiarterj; Subdivi¬ 
sion, and flows m a very tortuous direction towards Muiiaflhrpur. 
Old beds whidt tlie stream has now deserted sue extremely common, 
especially flom near Muzaffaipur to Motipur. After leaving die 
former place it still pursues a vending course, passing Athar faetoiy, 
and the towns of Piisi and Rnseri in the Tdjpur Subdivision. 
Near the latter tomi tbe river turns towards the south, amd ulti¬ 
mately falls into tlie Ganges opposite Monghyr. In the hot 
weather it is fordable in several places. Its banks are high or low 
according to the sweep of the current. For purposes of navigation 
the Little Gondak is an extremely valuable river. During the mins, 
boats of 2000 burthen can easily lEiuch E.userd; boat'! of 

looo maiiAds Muzaffaipur; and boats of 500 can reach 

MarsandL Mr WiokeSj Executive Engineer of die Nadiyi rivers, 
from whose Report on the Tirhut rivers a good deal of informa¬ 
tion has been condensed, thinks that the Little Gandak might be 
kept open all through the cold weather as far as Miizaffarpur for 
boats of 300 burthen At Migarbasti the river is crossed 

by the temporaiy Darbhaugah State Railw'ay. The mo^t imporcant 
trade-marts on its banks are Muzaffarpur, Snrmastfpur, and Ruaerd. 
Figures shelving the pdncipal articles of trade will be given on a sub- 
sequent page. Among the factories, which are supplied with water 
either by the Little Qaudak or by some of its old beds, arc Motipur, 
Kantai, Jhapalii, Bhikanpur, D^udpur, Athar, and Jitw^rpur. At 
Dhdli factory; close to Piisii, the Jamwari flows out of the Little 
Gandafc, This again, near Tdjpur, gives out the Ealin, which passes, 
among other places, Tdjpur and DalsinhsariL indigo-factoiy'. It 
then falls again into the Jamw^ri, just before the latter rejoins the 
Little Gandak in Monghyr. 

I now come to the Tiljilg^l system of livers, ivhich is so culled 
because all dm rivers indaded in it fall ultimately into the Tiljiigd. 
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Formerly the E^ighinaU and its. tributaries joined the Little Gandak 
at Ruserdj but recently the first-named river has cut into the Kami 
near Hy^ gMt^ and now its main, stream passes down the Kar^i, 
and 30 into the TiJjiigi^ 

The BAOHMArf, rbing in KepdTj near KdthuiSndu, enters Tirhut 
District near Manihrl in the Sithmarhi Subdivision. After its 
junction with the L^l Bakydf it forms the western boundary of j^c 
District tiU near Narwa, where it begins to pursue an almost parallel 
course to the Little Gandat, which it used to join near Kiiser^ 
The current is very swift, sometimes running seven miles an hour 
in the upper reaches during heavy freshes. There are many snags, 
which render navigation dangerous. A former bed, known as the old 
BighmatJ, is still pointed out, extending from Rldldi, on the frontier, 
to Bel^pur gMtj about 3^ ruiles north-west gf Kalyi where 
it joins the present deep stream^ This bed has steep banks, is 
about fifty yards wide, and carries a good dfcil of water in the rains, 
wlien it occasionally ovarfiows. The fectories of Dain Cliapr^ 
Bliagwdnput, and Belsand are situated on the east bank of the old 
Bdghinati, and draw tiieir water from it. In the cold weather it 
is only about two feet deep. After the mam river has turned to 
the Eoutli-east, it fiows pajallel to the LLtde Gandak, and crosses 
the Darbhangah-Muzafifarpur road at Gaigbati, n place almost 
equidistant from both towns. From tlie frontier to Maniari 
the Bdghraati is navigable for boats of ^50 ; from that place 

to Gaighati, for boats of 500 maunds ; and belOTv Gaighati, for 
boats of 2,000 Matmds. To protect the comitry from inundation, 
embankments have been constructed at Tdrki, but they have been 
overtopped several times, and the whole country up to tlio Gandak 
has been" laid under water. The Bdghraati, being a hdl-stream, 
rises so quickly after lieavy rain that its banks are unable to contain 
the water ; and as it runs upon a ridge, it is evident that iiumense 
damage must be done when the bank is once overtopped. 

The first tributary of the Edghmati is the Ldl Bakyti, which flows 
in a southern direction and joins the main stream near Adauri. 
Malnis^ or flat-bottqmed boats, carrying about 150 fuawtd-!, can get 
up to Murpd in the rainE, The next affluent is the Bhurcngi 
which leaves the main stream near Manidri g/idt and rejoins it near 
Beidnpur gAal Another tribotary is the Lakhandai, which rises in 
Nepdl, and enters Tirhut District at Itarwd. It lE nt first a Email 
stream, but after being joined by the Sautan and BAsidd it becomes 
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important It here about 40 yards broad at the top of its bfiiiks 
and 20 at the bottom : its depdi is 15 feet dug-outs or ekthds 

of 50 niaujids caa come up to this point Flowing south it 

passes PatiuiiQ and Sicdraarlii^ and joins the Bdglunatf seven or 
eight miles south of tire Daibhangah-Musaflarpur road, which is 
carded over it by an iron girder bridge, erected at the expense of a 
ParbliangaJi bankeTn In the rains, boats of 500 maunds can get 
up to SitimarM, and mahiXs of 100-1:50 mmmds to Patanbiir. liut 
die river rises and falls quickly, and its current is tapidj espedally 
in the higher reaches, which renders it dangerous for navigation, 
and boats rarely go above Sitdmajhi. There are several bdndhs 
on it which impede naviga.tion, and tJieir removal has been ordurod. 
The follo wing Stories draw their water from it,—Rdljilpati, Dumrh, 
BcMhi, S^rpur, and I^jkhand. The Little Bdgbmati is the next 
tributary; into it fall several streams. The main stream of tJie 
Kamli joins it near Kamtaul. Above that place, and near a 
branch goes off towards the west, losing itself in a €liaur near Rasal- 
pur. Above PiU, the Dhaus joins from the east and the Jhim from 
tlie ivest. The Dliaus again is formed by the union of the Big{ 
and tlie Bilaimti; tlie former flowing from the west, the latter from 
the east. The Jhim is subject to sudden rises and falls, and cannot 
be depended on for navigation. It is navigable, however, iu tlie 
rains, for tUMs up to Sonbars^ coi the frontien Tlie 

Dhaus is a river of similar character; but in the rains, boats of 
250 mmmii can get up to Balwd: factory, neat the frontier. It has 
recently cut for itself a new bed, and as it was formerly considered 
the boundary-line with Nepil, a dispute arose with that State. 
Further inquiry, however, showed that an artificial lairdmaTk formed 
the real boundaiy'. The Litdc Eiightuati, after receiving these trib¬ 
utaries, itself falls into the Bdghraati at Hyi about eiglit miles 
south of Darbhangah. In the rains, boats of 2,000 maunds can reach 
Darbhangali, and boats of 500 maunds can reach Tilh nearly twenty 
miles further north. Darbhangah was formerly connected with 
Ruser^ all the year round by a water-channel; but this communi¬ 
cation has now closed up. Above Pih the river rises and falls too 
quickly to be depended on; but boats of 500 maunds can get up to 
its junction with the Dhaus, and boats of 250 mawids up to Piinri 
factory. 

The KarAi comes next, as constituting the linh between the 
Baghmati with its tributaries, and the Tiljdgl system proper. Be- 
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fore the former river cut into tlie Kar4i at Hyi tlie latter i/vas 
a smaU and unimportant stream; but now the main current of the 
B%]imati pours down it, entirely in the cold wreathetj and almost 
so in the raiins. Prom Hy^ gMt the KaiEli takes an easterly conrsej 
passing near Hathatirf factory, and being crossed by the Singhiy^ 
Hujjeri road at !Rdj about two miles south of the Singhiyi Out¬ 
posts rt tlien winds Uirougli a low-lying tract in parotid Fadrt, arid 
finally joins the Tiljttgi at Tilkeswnr, on the borders of Monghyr 
DistrictK From this place up to Hyd ghdtf boats of 2,000 mamids 
can easily sail during the rains, Tl^e current is rapid, and the low- 
lying lands of Padrf are often kid under water. Daring 

Augnst and September the Kardi is not much used by boatSj owing 
to its tortuous course and the prevalence of q;uicksands^ and also 
because it is necessary for boats that adopt this route to sail ultb 
mately into the Kugi. 

Th£ TinjdoA rises in bfepdl, and falls into the Ganges bdow Col- 
gong, skirting Tiibut District in three distinct lengths. Foitnerly 
it bifurcated at Rasidri, and the two brandies reunited at Eheji, 
The western branch was then the larger of the two, but of late years 
it has silted up, and now boats of 500 mamidi can only get up to 
Bagk, where it is joined by the Baku. Above Bagk this branch is 
completely uunavigabk, and disappears entirely near Balhi-urf-nidh 
jilw^r. In the rains^ boats of 2,000 niaundi can reacli Tilkeswar, and 
boats of 500 viQunds can reach Degbiy^ As a nile, many bdsuihs 
are annually constnrcted across tlie Tiljdgii, from Fasi^ii upwards, 
for irrigation purposes. They ruin the riyer for navigation; for 
although the first heavy flood breaks them, tltey are only partially 
removed, and it is difficult for the up-tmf&c to get past Sometirneg 
the flood bursts them in two places^ leaving dangerous passages on 
each side; in otlier places, the embankment gives way in the 
centre, leaving a narrow channel nntlr the broken ends project]tig; 
while sometimes tlie whole of the upper portion is broken down,, 
leaving a sunken weir right across die stream. Their removal was 
ordered as a relief-work in June 1874, The tributaries of the 
Tiljug^ are the Karii, the K.atnld. and its branches, the Little Baku, 
and tlie Bakn. The Kaiai lias already been noticed- 

The KamlA rises in Nep^, and enters Tirhut District at Jainagai^ 
■where there was formerly a temple of Silkiklh, which has now been 
swept away by a change in the course of the river, From Jainagarit 
flows in a south-west direeddn toivai'ds Kamtaul, near which it lately 
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ciit a new clipnnel f<?r itself^ ajid now most of its water goes down 
the Little Btlglimatf, tiie old bed below Kamtaul becoming quite 
dry in the hot weathen The KainM cnossej the Darbhangah-Jai- 
nagar road about two miles north of Darbhangah> and the Tilj-Sar(ti 
road at Ghci'rs£i four miles from the same place. It then 
winds on past Balienf, crossing the Hiltl-Singl'iiyti road at 
until a few miles from Him! factory^ where it reaohes; the low lands 
and joins the Tiljdgii near Tilkcswar. Tliough it is generally dry 
in die cold and hot weatlietj a very large: body of water passes 
down in the rains. Above its junction with the little ll%hmatf at 
Kamtaulj it is sometimes navigable duiing tlic mins for boats of 250 
^mnds. The lower part, Itnown as the Old Kamld, is navigable in 
the rains for boats of roo mauiids. The banks are undefiiicdj and 
being a hill-stream^ it rises and falls rapidly 
The WyA DhAr tCAMLX rises, near the frontier and falls into tlic 
Old Kamli, near the junction of the latter river wiili the Tiljdglt 
It passes Phakw^ and Keyw^n factories, tire villages of Sarsii, Har- 
sinhpur, and' Hit! faetoiyc Its course is southerly hut extremely 
tortuous. Above Sarsd the banks are deep, broken, and coveted 
with tree and slirub jungle; but between Sarsd and Harsinhpur 
they are completely lost in a series of ckanrsy or low rice-lands. 
The water is deep;, but the rice and reeds hinder navigation. It 
is said to be navigable in the rains for boats of too maunds burthen 
as far as Bhakwd; but they would have to be poled the wliole way 
up from Harsinhpur to Sarstt, through growing reeds and rice. 
Towing would be impossible in many pLiceg, owing to the cliaractcr 
of the hanks, Ekihds^ or dug-outs, are principally used on tills 
river, which is narrow, with steep hanks. It ia annually embanked 
near Harsinhpur, with a view to the irrigation of the lands in the 
neighbO'Urhood. 

The Pawdaul ^idid is formed by die overflow of the Hy^i Dhdr 
XamM after heavy rains into a Ft&ur near Lohath. It is quite un- 
navigable, and is lost in the south of Pandaul factory. 

The EalAn is a hill-stream, rising and falling so rapidJy as to be 
of little Or no use. After heavy rain It is navigable for boats of 250 
maundsy 

The Little BalAn joins die Tiljdga near Rasiiltf; it Is a deep, 
narrow, and winding river. The banks are covered with dense 
jungle; and at its mouth there arc a number of trees from six to 
eight inches in diameter, which make it difficult for even a 50- 
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maund 10 pass tip^ wliile the jungle raakes tOTi^ng inipTncti- 
cable. It enters the District iitaT a village called Kantaha^ under 
the name of the Kalhindi, and flows south to Mottpur factoryj 
where it ls joined by a branch,, which rises near the min known as 
iRh.j£ BalFs garh. TJie principal gMt below Motipur ia Pitpr^, a 
little south of Jhaiij’'hdrpnr, If the jungle at its mouth was cleared 
away^ boats of 550 mmhdi might get up to Plprd, aiid boala of 
iM marntdi to Motipur. ^Die channel, however^ is also obstructed 
by sonie broken irrigation Mndhs. In the present state of the river, 
^^■maund iMhdt might get up Co Motipurin die i-ains, and sometimes 
as high S£ Maheswar. 

Lakes awio Maeshbs, —The only body of water deserving tlie 
name of lake is the BaraiJh, situated ahout ten mites to the 
south-west of T^jpur, in ^rgand SaressL Its shape is very ir- 
regular —the extreme length being perhaps six miles, and tlie 
breadth from east to west about the same. Its area is about so 
sejuare miles; but iu very dry seasons, after a deficient rainfall, it 
dries up in many parts. Duck and snipe abound; and so/d^ or pith, 
flom whiclr hats are made, is commonly found on die banks. In 
the rainy season, much of the country in the rice^produdug tracts 
becomes a series of lakes, perfectly impassable on foot, Tlirough- 
out the District, but capecsally in the portion of the country adjoin¬ 
ing the large rivers (for example; on the Little Gaitdak from Athar to 
Motipur), there are numerous marshes formed by bends of rivets 
which the stream has now forsaken, but winch remain, full of water, 
and are often covered with rank vegetation. There are no artificial 
water-cDclrses in the DistrEct. 

KiVEfi-TuAmC.—A full account of the trade of the District, 
quoted from the ^Statistical E-eporter" of August 1876, 

will be given on a subsequent page. 

Uses to which Watek is put.— Water is not made use of as 
a motive power to drive macluuery, although the current of such 
rivers as the Gaudak, the iCarai, and E^hmati, appears to be quite 
rapid enough for tins purpose* 

Irrigation. —Towards the north, Mahind, some small 

streams are dammed up every year; but according to the Collector, 
the dams are cut when, the water is most needed. In order that 
the Ntpills may float their timber down* Tlie rivers Nya Dh^r 
K^mlh, Ealdn, and Tiljdgu are ako embanked. Irrigation is likeunse 
carried On from wells by one of the following simple methodsAn 
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erect pole {Umrnh^) is stuck in the ground ^■ad n bamboo {dhsfiM) 
balanced on it, with a bucket {diif} at one end, and a weight of 
mud, dried in the sun, at tlie other, Tlte water is tlicn raised 
by^ leverage. In otlier cases, a leathern bucket is suspended by a 
rope passing over a, pulley, and attached to two oxen, which run 
down an incline, and pull the bucket up when full. In factories, 
PersEaii wheels are used. A well costs about Ks. 3, and would irn- 
gate nine blghds. hx tJie case of water raised from a liole, the usual 
plan is to have an eitAd open at one end, sttspended from a 

bamboo stand. The man pushes the dosed end into tJie hole full 
of water, tben raises it so that the water runs out at the otlier endf 
and is guided to where it ts wantEd. The cost is very small. An- 
odrer method is for two men to staudj, one on each side of a liole 
full of waterj and scoo-p the water up with a bucket triad e of reeds. 

The Annual AvEmAfiEi Loss 0? Ltfe bv Drowni?ig, calculated 
on the ten years from rSdi-70j is stated to be 225 ; but in 
on account of heavy floodSj the number rose to 535. These, how- 
ever, ate only the deatlis reported to tlie police, and the teal number 
is probahly much larger. 

PiSHEUiES.-^According to die Census of iSys, the number of the 
population belonging to boating and fishing castes is as follows:— 
Einpar, 143 - Dhimar, 3,850 ; Gonrbf, 5,625 Kent, 52^977 i MilUf, 
^59^73° J hlariy^i, 3111; Tier, 873; total, 239,505^ or about 5 
per cent of the whole population. The Census returns also givC;, 
under the head of Occupation—hshermen, 5,942; boatmen, 1,970 : 
total, 7,912. In the rains, however, nearly every one who can spare 
time catches fish, which then abound in TicB'helds. Govemment 
obtains a small revenue from the fisheries on the Ciandak and thei 
Tittle Gandak. In 1B73, those on the Gan dak wore let for ^^32, 
and those on the Little Gandak for 1 
fetched as little as ;£6 and respectively. From May tS6o to 
March tS< 5 S, a total snm of ^^240, 4s, was obtained from fisheries. 

Marsh-Cultivation. —Counnon long-stemmed rice grows in 
most parts of the District The besbkuown kinds are called 
and The former is said to grow in water whicJi is some¬ 

times as much as r^ or iS feet deep, and the latter in 4 or 5 
feet of water. If the rains are moderate and the water rises grad- 
ually^ both these kinds of rice thrive wdl; but a sudden rise of 
water drowns them. Other kinds of long-stemmed rice are—(i) 
(3) Mwar^ (4) kitjor^gmir^ (5) Miaiti, (6) nkdiMr^ 
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( 7 ) pichm',f (S) d'lidhiy (9) Reeds for dtatching puiTioses are 

gi-oivn in marshes, winch arc extremely nnnterous in the Darhhangeh 
Sabdivisfon, about one-sixth of the area of which is under water. 

Likes of D^lainaOts,—T he lines of drainage converge on the 
south-east of tlie District, the majority of the riyers and streams 
making their exit in that direction. An explanation has already 
been given (p. 19) of the mode by which the surface'drainage finds 
its way over the banks of the minor rivers, and so ultimately into 
the Ganges. 

Minerals.—T here are no minerals found in Tirhut Exce^Jt 
^ary which is prbcipally met witli at Harauli, iti the Little Gandak, 
and at Parauchi cliaur. 

Thil Jungle Products of Tirhut are necessarily few, for there is 
very little jungle in the District There are no forests, neither are 
there any large uncultivated tracts of pasture-land. The jungle 
products that are found comprise bee’s-wax {;^udhu)i shells for burn¬ 
ing Ume, and the following drugs —chintSj sJuthfariy shaharphokdi 
gitrucA, ?iiihidiy tal midf, and 7 naAdl The plant from which Uidri^ 
is produced groa's wild in some parts. No revenue is derived from 
these products. 

TiMEER-TRUEg,—The following are tlie most useful hinds of wood 
found in Tirhut: The tgak-tree (Tectona grandis)grows well in parts 
of the District, At Piis^ there are some trees Avhicli will be valu¬ 
able a few years hence. Jimm {Eugenia jambolana) is a wood of 
a Teddish colour, used principally to form the foundation of brick 
wells, as it withstands the action of wnter. The fruit of this tree is 
eaten : it is small and black, and has an acid taste, (Dalberg^'a 

sissu) is principally used for furniture, and gdris. It is hardly 

large enough to yield beams; but it is very durable, oud takes a 
first-class colour when poUslied. Chiiu (Tamarix dioica and T. 
gallica) is principally used for beams and uprights. Tite tree 
grows nearly ao feet high; the wood is strong, and lasts well. 
S^ris {Albiaxia lebbek) is used for the same purposes as sissd^ but 
is not of so good a quality. 7 \(n (Cednela toona) produces a wood 
very similar in colour to mahogany^ it is principally used for furni¬ 
ture. Ga^nhdr (Guielina arborea) is used for making wiudow- 
sashes,&c. Ain {Mangifera. indica) is not a durable wood ; 
it is used prindpally for boxes. Bd (.^gle marmelosj ; the wood 
is very hard, but extremely biittlt^ and so cannot he worked. It 
isi of a light-yellow colour. Jack-tree; the w^ood is soft and very 
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light. Mahua (Eassia. latifolia); this wood makes strong posts and 
uprights. Its howers ai^e sweety and yield by distillation a spirit 
called fdsi. EaMl (Acacia arabica) \ a small crooked wood, used 
for making ploughs. Tdr (Borassus flabelli-formis), palm-trea; tlio 
wood is used for posts in houses, Stc. It is far too fibrous in 

the centre to be of much use. Edns (Bambusa arundinacea), the 
common bamboo, and other species; liglit and strong, used for a 
variety of purposes, 

FerjE —There are now no wild animals in tlic District 

except wolves and wild pigs, of whid^ tbe latter arc especially 
common. Formerly, when tliere was more jungle^ tigers and wild 
elephants abounded. Towards the end of la'it centuryj a herd of 
these elepliants caused very great desttnetion in Aldpur. 

In iSg4, par^md Bamidn was reported by the Revenue Surveyor 
to be uncultivated, partly on account of the ravages committed by 
wild beasts. Even now a stray tiger or leopard sometimes wandera 
clown from. NepiT, along a river-bank Crocodiles infest some 
livers] and several kinds of tl^ese reptiles are dangerous. Porpoises 
are also common. The small game are jackals, foxes, hares, wild 
ducks, teat, pigeons, doves, snipe, and quail. The best kinds of 
fish are arredri or mullet, Emd hiifdt found in the Kardi. The 
other species indude 7 [d 7 ti, Itailirdf hn^d^ tus, dc&idf 

hkuTuij chilwd^pMhiydj dald^ijhbigd shrimps, and cray-fish. Snakes 
abound, the most common being the cobra, k^d,ii^ aUidar^ 

harham^ and iumdhd. The principal birds are mmtul; kohii:, or 
cLichooj papihd^ or sparrow-hawk] sparrow] ka^n/d, or crow] or 
parrot] a kind o-f nightingale; sMmdi hidhtal^ or hoopoe; 

ktf/ipksri>dj or woodpecker; giiurd; p^r^fgd, or fiy-catcher; 7 n 7 - 
kofii/ij or jay; fitar, or partridge; ^hnndidy a kind of lark ] snpdbenij 
or sw'allow; or pigeon; paiidtik^ mih&kM, pi-asi^ 

s/iakarkMrd, dgbi^ da/tipA, ganir, mrkachy hMuhmgd^ Mis.s^ or 
goose] hmimurghi^ Uidhbulbiil, bagbd, cAmic/id^ tkctnak, /aiud, 

Aariydj pUang^ idld^ or owl; ddl^ghU^ hatwd^ cAahd, wiadif k^mndj 
gaiA^ jinighU^ gJiaut&f bai^ sUli; bds, or hawk; darAf, sikrdj kzimri, 
mwiiydn, dabmit bsgfri, kadi ba^Aiydi Mi kharkh^ and ianki. 

Rewards arc paid for the destruction of wolves and snakes. The 
yearly cost of killing wolves, tuken on an average of the last five years, 
is ;^2, In 1S70, the number of deaths was returned by the police 
at 21 fiora wild beasts, and 119 from snakes. There is no regular 
trade in wild-bea&t shins; and with die exception of hslierics, the 
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nainrc^ are not- tnajde to contribute in any way tow:ari3s the 
wealth of the District 

Ea&lv Estimates of ru^ POFtJLATiOMs ■—A partial census 
of Tirhut was taken in the year 1791 j but as the area, of the 
District was not then the same aa it is now, and as it is im¬ 
possible to make allo^'ance for the changes tliat have since 
taken place, the totals then arrived at are altogetlter useless for 
purposes of comparison. The Collector in 1791 returned the 
following as hri estimate of those residing in the Nizdmisi land 
of the District:—BdMgach—men, 7,921; womens 15,64s; 
children, total, rS,35i. Bhupiri.—men, 7,056; womei^, 

6,70i; children^ 5,372: total, 19,950, Brisird—men, 99,700; 
women, 112,355; children, 11^3,470; total, 335,515. K^nid—men, 
^ 7 > 7 S 5 ; women, 13,490; children, 6,543 : total, 37 , 7 ^ 3 . Gadeshar— 
men, 2,204 ; womciij 4,082 ; children, 6^617 : total, 12,9-03. H^vi 
HdjipuT—men, 69,415; womeni, 60,869; children, 12,911: iota], 
143,195. Mnlkl—men, 5,71 J women, 5,109; children, 2,173: total, 
13,538. Baliijd—men, Sji^o; women, S,oto; children, 3,000; total, 
19,140. Rati—men, 7,500; womeit, 0,500; cbUdjren, 9,000: toial, 
i5,000. Saressd—men, 24,515; women, 25,751; children, 25,529 : 
total, 75,795. Masjldpur—men, 1,690; women, 1,796; children, 
2,267; total, 5,753* Akbarpuf men, 1^183; women, 1,193; 

children, 1,03 3; total,^3,409. SarMr Tirhut—men, 1 £2,197 3 ; women, 
164,243; children, 142,706: total, 489,927. Turki—men, 11,929; 
women, n,ii3; children, 12,994; total, 36,033. Total of the 
District'—men, 448,492 ; women, 429,860; children, 357,937 ; grand 
total, 1,236,309. Two years subsequently, the population liviog on 
MMirdj in Tirhut was estimated at—men, 220,351; women, 
212,250; children, 175,400: total, 600,001 souls. At the time of 
tl^e Revenue Survey (1846-49), -a further attempt at an enumera¬ 
tion was made. The area of the District was returned at 6,114 
square miles, and the number of houses at 32 7,509; and the popula.- 
tion was estimated to number 1*637,545 persons, calculating 5 as 
the average number to each house The Census Report of 1872 
states that Mr Adam (iiV. 1835) took a Census of the Bhawdra ihdnd 
in toe Madhubani Subdivision, He found 402 villages, containing 
13,143 families, comprising 65,812 souls. According to toe Census 
of 1873, toe number of villages in this tMnd is 238, houses 27,815, 
and persons, 165,223. In 1856, the population of the entire District 
was estimated to be 1,856,279 ; in 1S59, 1,527,201. In 1869, efforts 
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were made to take a Census in some of the principal towns in the 
District These were MuzafFarpur, Darbhangah, Ruscrd, Ndgarbasti, 
Bahcrd, Madhubanf, Madhepur, Jhanjhdrpur, Hdjfpur, Ldlganj, 
Mohndr, and Tdjpur. The result gave a gross population of 94,437. 

Census of 1872.—A much more exact Census was taken in 
1872 by Government orders, when all previous estimates were found 
to be much below the mark. As to the means adopted for making 
this enumeration, the Collector reports as follows:— 

‘ The Census of the District was taken by the agency of village 
paiwMs. As the registration of these village officers liad been for 
some years past allowed to drop (under authoritative approval), 
considerable trouble was involved in the preliminary work of first 
discovering the village paiwdris^ and preparing an accurate register 
of them. This, however, was in the end successfully completed. 
Registers of patwArU were prepared; and these persons were 
appointed enumerators of their respective villages, care being taken 
to instruct them in tlie duties required of them. 

* Tlte operations were commenced by the patwdris being called 
upon to fill up lists of the houses in their villages. These returns 
were inspected, and alterations and corrections, where necessary, 
were made. The date of the Census having been fixed for the 25tli 
January, the patwdris were directed to take the Census of their 
respective villages on the night of that day. From what the several 
subdivisional officers report, I have reason to believe that this 
was done with precision and correctness beyond expectation. The 
European residents were furnished witlt Census forms, and returned 
them duly filled in. The travellers by road and at each village were 
duly counted by the patwdris^ village chaukiddrs^ and by the police. 
The enumeration of country boats and their occupants was made 
over to the police. 

‘As r^ards tlie feeling of the people on the subject, their 
demeanour cverjrwhere in the District was good; there was no oppo¬ 
sition to the taking of the Census, the zaminddrs and residents gen¬ 
erally co-operating with the enumerators. Tlie popular belief has, 
however, undoubtedly been that the Census was a preliminary step 
to the levy of a general poll-tax. In many parts of the District the 
people were completely puzzled at first as to what was going to 
happen, and there was a widely prevailing feeling of distrust The 
Deputy Collector of Sitdroarhl reports that, in some parts of his Sub¬ 
division, it was rumoured that an ill wind would blow on the night 
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the Census wss taken, that wmjld make lame any one wlio ven¬ 
tured outside his house. Of this rumour I imagine that the 
patmMi were the originators. In anotiyer part of this Subdiirision 
there was a general f&ehng of uneasiness at an expected calamity— 
5 t> naucli so, that the poorer classes were prepared to go away into 
Mopil. AH this, however, passed off wlien the Census proceedings 
actually^ commenced^ and it wa^ found that no inconvenience or 
liarin arose. During my tour in the north and other parts of the 
District^ I made particular inquiries on tltese points, and found 
not one complaiDt against the manner in wliich Ute paiwiris 
conducted the Census operations. The Madhubani subdivisional 
officer reports that no difficulty was made by the people in his 
jurisdiction as to giving the necessary ijaformationj and they did 
not, ft seemed to him, attach any consequence to the taking of tlie 
Ceiisus. The Darbbangah subdivisional officer reports that various 
rumours got about regarding the Census \ the most popular one was 
tliat a poll-tax waa going to be imposed of one dnnd on every adult 
male, one half dmid on every adult female, and put on every 
cliild. Complaints were made in some quarters of the District of 
money being exacted ffoni the paimdAs by our ministerial officeiB^ at 
the time of registratioR of names of these village officials. It was not 
at all unlikely Uiat such exactions should occur, but from inquiries 
made no very tangible instances could be detected, 

^ The cost of taking the Cenms was as follows :—Sadr Subdivi- 
gion, Muzaffarpur^ 9^. 3d, ; Darbhangali Subdivigjon, ^£14^ 

19s. 2d.; Hijlpur, ^1, Ss, Tdjpur, 35,; SiUmMhi, ;^ii, 
14s, 3d,; and Madhubajif, 12E, pd,: total, ys, ad 
‘ 1 consider that the numbers are a,s correct as it is pogsible, with 
the agency at out disposal, to obtain. The tendency was rather to 
understate tlie population, especially as regards females under 12 
years of age. The prevalent idea of the Census being the precur¬ 
sor of a poll-tajq and the strong dislike natives have to any Infor- 
ination connected with their female relatives being brought before the 
public, would Sufficiently account for tills.' 

The following table, showing the area^ population, Sco., of each 
Subdivision and or police circle, In the District, Ls taken vir- 

a/iffi from tlie Census Report, p. 4S 


Abstract of the Area, Populatioh, Scc., of each Subdivision and Police Circle op Tiriiut District in 1872. 
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The result of the Census showed that tliere was the enomftoiis 
total of 4,384,^06 souls in Tirhut District^ inhabiting 645,087 houses 
7 j 337 villages. Tlie density of the population is persons 
per square mile. 

Population accoeeinc to Sex akd AoK—Tlie total nuiubor 
of males is 2,151,764^ and of females, 3,152,942; tlie proportions 
being almost exactly the same. Classified according to age, the 
Census returns of population are as follow ^Hindus 1 under twelve 
years of age—malcs^ 717^1 iT; females, 6r6,o3o; above twelve 
years of age—males, 1,214,213; females, t, 30?,638: total Hindus, 
3jS54,g9i. Muhammadans: under twelve years—raales, 56,731; 
females, 81,463: above twelve years—males, 163,031; females, 

■ total Muhammadans, 328,605, Christians : under twelve 
years—males, rn ; females, 94: above twelve years—males, 3S9; 
females 222; total Christians, 716. * 0 th fits :' under tW'Clve years— 
males, 36; females, 39 : above twelve years—males, 233; females, 
86 : total * Others,* 394 . It ^ill be seen that there are more boys than , 
girls, but feirver men than women. This is probably due to tbe fact 
tlrat natfvei consider girls attain womanhood much sooner than boj-s 
reach manhood, 

iNFiRMiriES.—The number of insane is I'eturnerl as ggr, or ■0136 
per cent, 0-f tltfi total population; idiots are rettimed at 1,428, or ■0326 
per cent, of the total population ; deaf and dumb, at 2,492, or ‘05 68 
per cent, of tb e total population ; blin d, at 3,044, or "0694 per cent, 
of the total population ; and lepers at 1,138, or ’02 60 per cent, of the 
total population. It if? curious that in all the foregoing infirmities, 
tlte praportion of males afflicted to females is about four to one, 

■ Population accoreinc ro Occupation —The details showing 
the occupations of the people, as given in the District Compilation, 
are omitted, as they do not stand tlie test of statTstteal critidam, 

Daruhanoah Census, —lu 1874? die time of the famine relief 
Operations, Mr Macdonaell, C-S., the subdivisional officer of Dar- 
bhangali, finding tliat the names of several villages could not be 
found, in the Census registers of 1S72, suggested that another Census 
should be taken, with the aid of the existing relief agency. This 
was agreed to, as Ikr as tlie Darbhangah Subdivision was concerned. 
The jN&dtis ^pfr^ndi ivas as follows :—"^Phe actual ejiumerators we:re 
the pafiadrh and )Ak nfyats, asjsisted by the group inspectors and 
muh&Trirs, Tiiey collected the figures for their respective divisions. 
A few days before the simultaneous Census Avas taken, tlie circle- 
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officers, with tlieir chief asgistanfs^^paid a. visit to every group, con- 
sitting gf lo villages or more, and tested the accuracy of tliese 
figures. A simultaneous Census was tJien taJcen^ when tbe figures 
previously obtained were cbecked by the results of this second 
cnumerafion, and separate entries were made of guests and traveilers. 

Each circle^officer had an average charge of 173 villages. Over 
every ten villages was a relief inspector, assisted hy a gsldddr and 
a muliarrir. These, again, were aided by tlie d^fdif^-rs and mwi- 
sfrwss who were attached to niost circles, and were specially 
deputed to visit the mere distant groups, which the circle^ofhccr 
couid not easily reach himsdf. As usual, tlie people were suspicious 
as to Government intentions > but in one place their anjiiety became 
allayed on being tgld by a planter that Govcmiuent only wished 
to know the exact number which would require to be fed during 
the next famine. The results of tl^is Census show that tliere was a 
total population in the Darbhangah Subdivision of 1,003,866 souls 
dwelling in 155,757 In 1872, the number was returned 

at 867,509, or about 13 per cent. less. The conclusion Einived at re^ 
garding the marked difference in these figures iSj tliat the Census of 
1S74.J owing to stronger agency and more complete supervision, is the 
more correct of the two. The forms used in tins Census were four— 
(1) Enumerational, (z) Educational, (3.) Fhyslcn], and (4) Agricnhuml. 

(i) EnumtraikmL —These returns shewed a total of r,ci03j866 
souls, inhabiting 155,797 houses, and 3,075 villages. Tlie total 
number of males is 456,73s ; offemalesj 5o7,r2S ; the proportion of 
males, 45^4 per cent., a]id of females, 50^6, The density of the 
population is 746 souls per square milc^ in the Census of 1871 it 
was returned at 645. 

Classified according to age, the Census returns of population are : 
"Hindus: males over twelve years^ e64,33r“under twelve, 155,984; 
females over twelve years, 290,245—under twelve, 140,9151: total 
Hindus, 855,47 6. Muhammadans : males over twelve years, 44,878 
"Under tw'elve, 27,366; females over twelve, 5^,365—under twelve, 
Muhanunadans, 148,083. Christians \ males over 
twelve, po—imder twelve, iS; females over twelve, 54—under 
twelve, li : total Christians, 174. ^Others:' males over twelve, 

52—under twelve, 19; females above twelve years, 44—under twelve, 

1 3 : total ‘ Others,* 133. The percentage of persons under twelve 
years of age for Hindus and Muhammadans is almost the same— 
viz., for Hindus, 35 per cent.; for Muhammadans, 34 per cent 
(s) Ediicafio^^aL — To-tal niunber of Hindus who can read and 
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; fema^es^ (^3 : total of Hindus who can read 
only—males, i, 4 71 j femaleSj 7. Total nu mber of Muliammajdans who 
can read and write—males^ ; femaJeSji 16 ; total number who can 

read only—males, 245; females, 171 totals 262. Total number of 
Christians who can read and write—inales, 43 ; femalesj 9 : total, 

{3) P/iysi^a/. — Number of insane — mciles, 159; fema-les, 46. 
Number of idiots—n^ales^ 5997 females^ sSS. Number of deaf and 
dumb—males, 955; females, 382.- Number of blind—^males, 1^014^ 
females, 1,327. Number of lepers “-males, Sog; females, 196. 
Hindu beggars : —males, 794, females, 103: —males^ 

551; females, 272: total Hindu beggars, r,7i0, Muhammadan 
beggars : males, 41? ; females, 319 : Bhikhdrl —males, 433 ; 

females, 389: total Muhammadan beggm's, i, 535 ‘ 

(4) Agricultural statistics were also obtained at the same time, 
which will be alluded to at a subsequent page. 

Ethnicau Division of the PEOPLE.^The Muhammadans fonn 
about one-eightli of the whole population. Tliey number 528,605 
souls* while die Hindus amount to 3,854,991, or about SS’o per 
tent Christians are returned at 716^ tliie remainder (394) being 
made up of various religions, not specified In tlic Census returns. 

The District Census Compilation of Mr Magradi, C.S.* thus classi¬ 
fies the difierent nationalities* races, castes, &c.* with the iiumhers of 
each. The list of Hindu castes wall be repeated on a subsequent page, 
arrajiged according to tlte order they occupy in local estimation. 


Name of Race dk Caste. 

tJciM'EEiiL:. 

NakIL uF n.iLB 4jt: CaAt'^. 

NindFEliL 

L—NON-ASIATICS. 

EngTEsh, 

ScDtcli* 

Iristi, .... 

112 

43 

II 

HI. “ASIATICS. 

A,—0(^r ihsK NaiivEi 
British 

Burriia/t. 

Nepali, , * 

4TD 

TrVclsIu . , , H 

Oerman, 

] I 

4 

B.^HtfimnilBriUsh 
anti BftrtfMk. 


Total, 

Amrrkan. 

Canei^an* 

I&J 

1 

I.— Triiv-t, 

Hhar* , , , . 

Dhingar, . . 

Kanjar, ... 

Kharwdr, 

Kol* .... 
Nftt, .... 

252 

sae 

54 

Total Non.Asiatics, . 

1S2 


11,—MIXED RACES. 

1 

r . . . 

1 TIi^V .... 

320 

Eumian, 


Total ADukicjNAti, . 
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NakH Ol' Race oii trtSiTE. 




Ab&i\^i}iAlSr 


E^tbelio^ 

EtT', , . . ^ 

69 

2,32B 

'Bedi^a, 

Eliuipj 

25 

1,90^ 

Bindj 


CMLn^ L . . ^ 

1,873 

Chajnir, 

I 7 In 793 

Ddiu^ . . . ■ 

IIn 5 S 7 

Dosadh, 

296, IQ^ 

1 

1 

5 

H^h. 

139 

n . h 

MukerL, . » 

7 . 93 J 

Mil&ibiU', r . ). 

g 3 ,Ci 6 S 

Pisf, . * . . 

19,133 

Rilj^Tir, 

73 

Total SEAii-HiNDUisiiD 

g^g 

Aboeig-lwal 3 i 

3.— Aiiidits. 

■ 

(i.}—StrPERICiJt C;Aj'i; Ks. 
Eiahmai]^ 

1 ^ 3,777 

EaJputj 

235,419 

T UTM,, 

4D9,19& 

{iL)—lXl,'lIEHlXiIArE 


CaSTKIj. 


BiLthan, 

31^597 

mhix, , , . , 

5 , ST* 

Kathak, 

174 

KayaslJ]^ , 

70,992 

TiUTAL, , 

. 395,033 

{uL)—T eiAd^n(^ CAST'fcJ. 


Agarwali^ 

993 

Agrihri^ 

r,o66 

Bomya,, . , r 

35,15s 

Esrriawarj j ^ 

5,851 

G«lwirj 

ij 

Jamotijpuri^ , 

KaOiUkalaj 4. . 1 

Ij8o4 

91 

Ka^rwAiUj 4 


Kasandkan, . 


BhaLyL . H 


Khatrf, 

4,^75 

Mahurj, . ^ 

±7 

Marwari, 

237 

Nauniyai', , ^ ^ 

1,930 


—w — 

Namu uF R.^CC 

Nanisbia. 

THADJNli^ CAil'L'ia— 

OaiVn^l, , . - ' 

Ka&LOt'f, , 

Binidti riyii, 

P 

69 

d,l2d 

1 I,f ]30 

TuTAL, 

634 lij 

(ly,')—rAiTuRAi, Castes. 


Oajfeif], .... 
CodJd, . . . , 

Ja^ .... 

530 , 

45 ® 

Tui'al, . 

543.996 

tv.)—CASTliH EwGAGHJJTK 
PjULPaJUHG CoOTiKU 
JF'ODD. 


Flalwii, 

liAlldil, 

45,567 

9 g, 3 ga 

IVl'AL, 4 

1441859 

[vL) — Ageicu lt ltral 
CA ar£ 3 . 

BAmCj .... 
Xnibilrtta, 

Kamkof, 

K&erl^ .... 

KunftiE, . . . r 

Mill, .... 

. . 4 . 

Sibbtili, r 4 

33,014 

414 

95 

227,046 

142,303 

[6,^22 

6tj6 

340 

Total, . 

420,300 

fTEL.) “ Cas'ieb Engaged 

CHIEFLY IN PeUBONAL 

Services. 


Tynantb, 

DliAnuk, 

Dliabf, . . 4 , 

Hajjam or Napif, 4 

Xaliar, ^ ^ . 

31,014 

151,173 

45.197 

59,536 

32,225 

Total, . 

310^147 

^dij.)—A jltisan Castes. 



Eartf (carpenterj^ . , J 39,730 

(ootwn.'pri(ltcr;)i, ^ §3 

D;ini (taElflr)^ . , jl 

KjitlSan and ThniTicijL 
(brazEcr), . ^ . e,8o5 
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Nams or Racx OK Casts, i Nuhbsx. * Naxb or Rack ox Casts. Numbxr. 


Artisan Castis— 
Continued. 

Kumhir (potter), . 
Laherl (lac-worker), ' . 
Souu (mldsmith), 

Lohir (olacksmita), 

Sunri (distiller), 

Tell (oilman). 

Total, . 

(ix.)—W eaver Castes, 

Benaudia, 

Dhuniyi, 


Khatbl, 
Fatdi, . 
Tint!, . 
TatUuni, 


Total, 


(x.)—L abouring Castes. 

BiUr, .... 
Beldir, .... 
Deohdri, . . . 

Niltniyd, 

Total, . 

(xi.)—C astes engaged in 
SELLING Pish and 
Vegetables. 

Kabirl, 

Kewini, 

Khatik, 

Tiuiha, 

Total, . 

(xiL)—B oating AND Fish¬ 
ing Castes. 

Binpar, 

Dhimar, 

Goarhl, . . • 

Keut, .... 
Mini, .... 
Mariyiri, 

Tior, .... 


433.75* 



161,970 


1^3 

1,850 

3,625 

52.977 

159,730 

3*1 

873 


(xiiL) — Dancing, Musi¬ 
cian, Beggar, and 
Vagabond Castes. 


48.030 

6,643 

34,720 Dharhl, 
57,34* Gandharb, 
94,1 to Kalar, . 
136,208 ; RamjAui, 



Total, 





(xiv.)—P ersons enumer¬ 
ated BY THEIR Na- 
TIONAUTY ONLY, . 

(XT.) — Persons op un¬ 
known OR UNSPECIFIED 
Castes, 


Grand Total Hindus, 3,219,979 


4. —Persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising Caste. 

Agbori, 

Atith, .... 
Vaishnav, . 

Kabirpanthi, 

Nanak^ahi, . 

Sanyisi, 

ShaiT, .... 
Sikh, . . 

Sutrashahi, . . 

Native Christians, . 

Total, . 


5. — Muhammadans. 

Mughul, . . 

Path^ . • 

Sayyid, 

Shaikh, 

Unspe<^ed, . 

Total, 


Total Natives of India, 
Total Asiatics, . 
Grand Total, . 





528,605 


4,384.069 


4,384,489 


4,384,706 


Total, 


219,509 
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Hill TEtiE^s and Semi-Auorcginal Low Castes.—T he only 
hill people found in Tirhut live at a village called Ghosewatt in 
fargavd Mom^-khurd. They were originally servants of a HepiJli 
siiiaAjidr, ■who settled there some time ago j bat his family has been 
ruinedj and his sen^ants are now simple cultivators. 

iMifiOEATioN AND LmujEation.—T herc is hardly any immigia" 
tion properly so called into Tirhut, though a few Bengalis ai'e to 
be found in the District There is also vtry little emigration, con¬ 
sidering how miserably poor tlie population is. The Protector of 
Emigrants gives the following figures of those wlio irave emigrated 
from Tirhut duiriiag the fiiye years 1SG9-74 

(j) To Mauritiua.—In 1S69-7O3 16 Brihmaus and other higli-caste 
Hindus, 9 low-caste Hindus:, and ii MusalmdiiS—total, 36] in rS7ts- 
■jr, II high-caste and 7 low-caste Hindus, and 12 Musalmdns— 
total, 30 ; in 1871-72, 47 high-caste and 36 lo-w-caste Hindtia, and 23 
Musalmdits—total, rod; in 1872HJ3, 33 high-caste and 37 low-CEiste 
Hindus, and 36 Musalmdlns—total, ia8; in 1873-74, 23 higLcaste 
and 25 low-caste Hindus, S Musalmins—total, 53 t grand total to 
Mauritius, 353. Of these only one has aa yet returned. 

(2) To Demeranu—1869-70—Plindus, high caste, 53 ; low caste, 

4S; Musalmins, 37 : total, 13 3 . 1870-71—Hindus, high caste, 29 ; 

low caste, 23; Musalmins, r7 3 total, 69. 1871-7a—-Hindus, high 

caste, 9; low caste, 13; Musalmins, isi total, 34, 1872-73— 

Hmdus, high caste, 32; low caste, t 3 ; Musalm^lns, 11 : total 6r. 
='^^7d-74^Hindus, high caste, 23 3 low caste, aS; Musalm^ns, 16 : 
total, 67. Grand total to Demerara, 369, of whom none have yet 
retained. 

(3) To Trinidad.^—1869-70—Hindus, high caste, 14; low caste, 9; 

Musilm^lTts, Itotal, 24, 1870-71—Hindus, high csste, 4 ; low caste, 
14; MusaJinins, jco : total, 28. r37]t-72—Hindus, high caste, 7 ; low 
caste, 6 ; Miisalmdiis, 7: total, 20. 1872-73—Hindus, high caste, 

I—total, I, 1873-74—Hindus, high caste, i; low caste, 3 : total 4, 
Grand total, 77; none returned. 

(4) To Surinam.—1S72-73—Hmdus, Ingh caste, 3; low caste, r; 
Mnsalmiins, 2: total, 6. 1873-74—Hindus, high caste, 23; low caste, 
23; Musalmilns, ir : total, 57. Grand total, 63; none returned. 

(5) St Vincent—1870-71—Hindus, low caste, i. 

French West Indian Colonies.—1873-74—Hindus, high caste, 
2j ; low caste, 36; Musalmdns, 9- total, 66 k Hone returned. 

(7) To Jamaica.—1869-70—Hindus, high caste, 2 ; low caste, 1 : 
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total, tSjO'yi —HiTitJus^ high caste, ri; W caste, \ Mttsal- 

m^ns, 15: total, 47- 1S71-72—Himdus, high caste, 6; low caste, 

41 Musalratkis, 5: total, 15* 1872-73 — Hindus, Iotv caste, t ] 
Musalmdji, i; total, 2 h j 87 3-7 4—Hindus, high caste, 3 j low caste, 
6 : total, 0, Grand total, 72 ; none letumed^ 

Thus the total number of emigrants amounteti in five years to 
1,004, of whom 393 were Ingh-caste and 367 low-caste Hindus; and 
244 Mnsalmina, 

The fact tliat emigrants engage to serve for a period of five years, 
extending to eight or fen years, before a free return-passage is 
granted, sufficiently accounts for the non-retum^of most of the above. 
In Darbhangah District, cmigratiGn may be said to he almost un¬ 
known, only seven out of the total number having come from there. 
In 1S71, a rEcrmter went to die Sitdmarhl fair, but did not succeed 
ill obtaining a single person. It is not known whether there is any 
great unregistered emigration from Tirhut to the east; but large 
bodies of men pass through from Sdran in October, November, and 
■December, on their way to Purniah, Kuth Eehar, &c., aad return 
in the spring. In order to facilitate tins emigration, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the constnijction of a system of 
roads leading directly from the tliickly-populated Districts of the 
west, through the Districts north 0/ tha Ganges (where there is 
always a demand for labour) to the thinly-populated Districts of 
the east. 

Hindu Castes^—T he following account O'f the castes of Tirhut 
has been in great part condensed from Mr Magratlfs account of 
the castes of Behar printed in the Census Report of 1872. They 
are arranged as far as possible in order of local precedence. 

fi) Etdhmans (183,777), of whom the majority belong to the 
Maithil or fourth tribe of tire Gaur Erdhmans. About one-half are 
found in ffie Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions, and are 
kuouTi as Tirluibyri^ Br^imans, The tribe Maithil, accordbg to hlr 
Magrath, ia divided into Sroti or Slid, Ma.jrauti, Jogiyi, and Gribast; 
according to Mr Stierring, into Maithil, Saratri, jogi, and Changol^, 
while a pOixdU adds Panjib-badh and MatilEk to the fist of these divi- 
siona. Mr Magrath says that there is no foundation for the statement 
tliat MitbiH Brihmans hold a low place among Brtihmana. The 
Slit! Brahmans rant highest of all. The Malwaja of Darbhangah 
himself belongs to this division, as also do many of his tenants. 
They resemble Kuliii Brahmans in the traffic which they carry on in 
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marriage. Many of them go about the country, passing from 
father-in-law to father-in-law, and living with one wife, till their 
fancy takes them to another. Besides the presents they take 
from their wfe’s father when married, they not unfrequcntly levy 
money when they go their rounds. The marriages are arranged 
at a fneld, held at Saurdth, a small village situated about seven 
miles to the west of Madhubanl, possessing a temple built by 
the Darbhangah family, and a tank. Here the Brdhmans assemble 
in enormous numbers, sometimes 100,000 being present Each 
tribe or sept has its pattdiis with their pedigree-books, who arrange 
the marriages, and decide who can intermarry. The father of the 
cliild of higher degree always receives a sum of money to make 
up for the supposed injury done to his caste by the marriage. The 
arrangement is completed by a sort of document containing the 
names of the contracting parties. A Sdd Brdhman who marries into 
any of the other septs descends to their level, and his friends refuse 
to cat with him. They are espedally numerous in the north of 
Madhubani. During the famine of 1874 they were in great straits, 

^ and for some time entirely refused to join the relief-works. They 
dig and irrigate their own lands, but are obliged to hire others 
to plough. Formerly, I am informed, they never would take 
service; but now it is not an uncommon thing to find them 
as fpAsUddrs or gumdshids. Generally speaking, they are badly 
oft They are physically unfit to make good cultivators ; and where 
a Koeri would tax the powers of the soil to the utmost, by rais¬ 
ing as many and as lucrative crops as he could, the Tirhutiyil 
Brihman refuses to deviate from the inexorable customs of his 
forefathers. Their, favourite resource is the planting of mango- 
groves, in which they are actuated by a short-sighted desire for 
gain, as well as by religious feeling. The Manager of the Dar¬ 
bhangah Raj says that the produce of tlie grove is a welcome 
addition to that of their crops for a few years. But time passes; 
the trees become shady; the land gradually loses its produc¬ 
tive powers, and the tenant is forced either to hold it at a loss 
or make it over to his landlord. In 1139, during the reign of 
Riji Narsinh Deo and Pandit Hamdth Upddhy^ya, the words 
pdnj^ pankhdty and padhab were introduced to distinguish the 
families, original seats, and titles of Sdtf Brihmans. The word 

'pdnj denotes the name of the founder of the family. There are 
nineteen of these: Bisheshar Misr, Bdbhan Jhd^ Tiswat^ Rdm Deo 
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MUry Ddmsi J 7 id, Na^gd /M, Harpai Jhd, PUdnibar Jha-^ Do-^arath 
JUy M&dh^h Jlid, Si^nkar Pai\ Andctrpat /M, BhikMri Jhdy Jhto^ 
7uiih Jhdy PM SdkMy Sdrkan Sdkhd, M&iijhd, EMban JJ^dy Kamal 
Jhd. The word pankh^it denotes the name of the origmal seat of 
the family. Of these there are tlie following seven: SaiArfdrid, 
Khor^ Khr&rah BImry BiUlarpArid Mdrdk, B^ddmi Bzilrdj^dr, 
B^dkatirdra/t dda/ul^ PatiwAr Ntironi The/s^f' 

hah ia. the sumacne. There are six of these: Jhdy Miffy Sarsaid 
Upddhydyay Thdkur^ Rdl- 

Next to the Brahmai^s come the R^jpnts—numher in 
335,419. They are mostly kiidoivners and cultivators, hut are also 
s^ good deal employed as policemen^ messengers, (tnd dam/dfis'. The 
Bdbhans (315,597) are die highest of the intermediate castes, which, 
diciuglt lower than the first two, nevertheless enjoy a higher rank" 
than any other. They are found in very great numbers in South- 
East Tirhut, and in the adjacent District of MonghjT. They are 
also called military or saminddri Erdhtnana; but Mr Magrath thinks 
they are more like Rdjputs than Brdhmans, and that they were 
some low Aryan mce, who were brought into close contact with the 
Jtdjputs, and that, not being allowed to intemimrs,^ vdth them, they 
acquired a pseudo-respectability by pretending that they were Brdh- 
mans. This rank, however, is not conceded to them by other castes. 
They are a handsome race ; but they are very quarrelsome, being fre¬ 
quently engaged in boundary disputes with Rajputs, among wlioae 
villages their own are often situated. They arc generally cultivators^ 
Bbdt (5,270} is the bnrd or genealogist caste. They were formerly 
employed to keep the family pedigrees of nobles, and to recite tlmir 
deeds at festivals and flmeralsH They are now principally cultivators, 
and bear an indifferent character. Kathak (174) are probably an off¬ 
shoot of the la^t, who have betaken themselves to music and singing- 
They wear the jattdo or sacred thread, and pretend to be Brdhmans. 
Khetri (4,675) apparently originally came from the Fanj^b, and claim 
to be Rijputs j but the latter refuse to eat with them. They con¬ 
sider themselves to be a little better than ordinary traders^ because 
the S^raswat Brihmans take cooked food from their bands- Next 
come the other trading classes, with one or two exceptions, which 
are considered slightly lower: Agar wild. (995), Agrihri {i,o6d), 

, Baniyi (35,151), Bamawir (5,552), Gnlwar (23), Jamanpdri (i,So 4 )j 
Kamalkali (pr), Kasandhan (35), Nath Baniyi (90S), Mihiri {27), 
Mirwdri (237), Nauniydr (i, 93 '>)> J^-astogi (69), Sinddriya (1,620)- 
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Raunly^ (6,126) ranks below the Kdyastlis; KasarwXni (1,465) 
equality with them. The Kdyasthor writer caste comes next—num¬ 
ber in 1872, 70,992. It is not known how or when this caste sprang 
up. They are not mentioned by Manu or his commentators, unless 
they are designated by tlie word Kardmd —a name which signifies 
an origin they indignantly disclaim. They arc much given to 
drmking, and most of them will cat meat; many of the women 
can write, and some manage their own zaminddris. The Kayasths 
are feeling the advance of education severely. Formerly they had 
the monopoly of Government offices; but as all castes are now 
eligible, and the Kiyastli is either too proud or too lazy to work or 
go into trade, many have only the barest necessaries of life. The 
next in order of local esteem is the Garcri or shepherd class (16,855). 
•They are probably an offshoot of the Godlis, but they do not 
intermarry with them. When an elder brother dies, the next in age 
marries the widow. Tltey are generally ignorant, and often dis¬ 
honest. The Godli (526,683) is the herdsman class; most of them 
belong to the Gwalbin division of the tribe. They have a bad char¬ 
acter for turbulence and dishonesty. Many are zamlnddrs, or are 
employed in trade, and drop tlieir caste title in order to be mistaken 
for Kiyasths. Gujor and Jit (458) claim to be Rijputs, and are 
pastoral in their habits. The Halwii (45,567), equivalent to the 
Bengali Mairi, are sellers of sweetmeats. They and the Kandds 
proride the only food the orthodox Hindu can eat with unwa.shen 
hands. The Kandiis (99,292) are the class who prepare parched 
rice known as chird^ tnuri^ or cAird murkl. Another of tlieir occu¬ 
pations is building mud walls. They are also bricklayers, make 
up gunny-cloth into bags, dig and tliatch. Among the purely 
agricultural castes which rank high, arc tlie Barm' (32,014), who 
monopolise the growing of the pdn plant. They are well to do, for 
though the initial expense of setting up a pAn boroj is great, the pro¬ 
fits are very large. Kaibartta (484) and Kdmkdr (95) are botli agri¬ 
cultural castes. Koerfs (227,046) are the best spade-husbandmen in 
all Bengal They are identical with the Kacht's of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, and are the chief cultivators of the poppy. They 
are hard-working, very quiet, and little given to litigation. Mr 
Magrath says he has known them raise four crops in one year from 
the same land. Kurmis (142,303), tlrough generally engaged in 
agriculture, make good soldiers, and were a good deal employed as 
such before the Mutiny. Mr Magrath docs not agree with those 
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who suppose tiiey arc a low Aiyan race. They have a form of 
marriage of their owiij to whidi Br^mans are not admitted, and, 
are polygamists. Mdlis are employed as inoculators as 

wen as gardeners. K^ar (6^6) are cultivators. Sibhiri (S40) are 
only found in j£l[ fM?idf in the north of the DistricL Amanths or 
Amaths (31,014) are almost always employed in personal service : 
tlteir origin is doubtful. The Soniit (34^7 20) is reckoned ^ pure caste 
in Eehar. The Belddr (lOiOpa) is a diatinct caster though frequently 
associated with Niiniyds, they do not intermany. They are algo 
called Kliatwds. JvcJtt come the Dhdnuhs (352,175). Tlrey are 
a servile clas% and are supposed to have been originally archers. 
Hajjam or Nipit (59,536) perform ccretnonicE at births, marriages, 
and deaths, and often acquire a good deal of influence in families. 

Kalidrs (32,225) are personal ser^^ants. They' are of fair social' 
rank, but are much prone to drink. Tliere is nothing worthy of 
special mention in the Bathi (39,730), the carpenter; Chippf {63), 
the cotton-printer] Darzi (22)] Kdnsdri and Thather^ (6,805), 
brazier ] Kumlrir (48,030), the potter; Laheri (6,643), lac-worker; 
and Lohdr (57,341), the blacksmith. Patud (^>14^^) are weavers. 
Tltey and the Jogis (2,40a) make silk strings, on VifUich they thread 
pearls and beads. Dhuniyi^ (2^7) cotton - carders, Xhatbl 
(40,047), also called Tirhudyi^ are a class of weavers from TJrhut 
proper— i.e., Madhubaui and Darbhangah. The boating and fishing 
castes come next. They comprise B^npars (je 43), Dhtmaia (1,850), 
Gonrhf (3,6^5), Kiem (52,97?)^ Mallis (159:730).^ hlariydri (311), 
and Tiers (S73). Next come the Darhi, of whom many are Musal- 
mdns] they are musicians and dancers : number^ 3245. Gandharb 
(49) is the ordinary prostitute class. 

Tire castes lower than the above in local esteem are the follomipg : 
Dhobi (45)197), washermen. Sdnri {94,189), distillers of spirits. 
Teli (136,308)^ by origin oil-makcxs and oil-vendors; they are now 
largely engaged in trade and cultivation, and try to conceal their 
destait. Benaudiya (2,15 7) are weavers. They have come from the 
Upper Provinces, and for some reason are very much despised. 
Tinti (83,496) are also weavers. Tattama (29,460) are a much 
lower weaving class. they are often syces, laboureis, Stc, Mr Mag- 
rath States that the weaver in Behar holds a very much lower place 
in tlie social scale than in Bengal The Deohdri (1,536) are found 
in Baherd tlidnd. Niiuiyi (69,242) are the makers of saltpetre, 
but during the mins they are employed as labourers. They are a 
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well-built ajnd sturdy set Tlie Kabdn {74), (i 9 e)i Kh^tik 

(^,$62), and Tiir^iii (t 7 ^ 553 )* sell fish and spices. The last, besides 
selling fish, are sometinies 7Sflf/.f/-bearers and cultivators. 

P£:iLSOi^s WHO po NOT Recognjse Caste,— Aghoris (ia453), 
according to Mr Magrath, are *a disgusting $et of mendicants, 
who by smearing their bodies with filth and eating canion extort 
aims from people as the price of getting rid of them/ Vaislntavs 
(6,736) are tlie followers of Vislmu. They are not allowed to many^ 
nor do they touch meat, fisli, or spirits, being outcasts, tJiey deny 
there is any efficacy in caste, and they affirni that all men can w-or- 
ship God ahhe. Krishna, Vishnu, and R«nm are their principal 
objects of ■worship. Any one^ no matter hoiv low liis caste, cun 
become a Vaislmav. When be wislies to join tliem ]^e goes lo 
one of their monks, who generally lives Ln a fiiiii/i, !ias his liead 
shaved, and if he can afford it, he gives a dinner to the other 
members. Kabfrpanthis (41S) ate tJic followers of Xabir, the oppo¬ 
nent of idolatry and superstition, and the founder of a universal 
religion. Nanakshdhfs (393) are the followers of Nanak, and be¬ 
lieve in the £rajif/i. They are supposed to be of the same origin as 
the followers of the^Sskh religion. Atiths (r^oSo) are a portion of tlie 
sect of the Sivaites. Some many, but marriage is really forbidden 
therUt Other caste non-recognisiiig bodies arc the Sanydsis (5,002), 
Shaivs (1,636), Sikhs (70), and Sutrashiln (33). There aJ'e 499 
native Christians in the District, principally under the carni of tlie 
Lutheran Mission at Musiaffarpurh 

Muhammadans are divided into Mughuls (10,152), Patltdns 
(16,693), Sayyid (7,347), Shaikhs {i54>4%), ‘ Others ' (339,925). 

Besides these four well-known classes, the folloTiung are also 
found: JdEhd and Mdmin, weaver's; Dhuirry6, cotLon-carder; 
Dhobi, washerman; Darsi, tailor; Wilband, farrier; Mirshikdrij 
hunter; aird Kasii, butcher;—-but they arc not separately etitimo- 
rated in the Census Report. 

Aboriginals and Semi-Hihduised Aboriginals.' —The B ham are 
very few, only 252. Mr Magrath says they are now one of the most' 
degrad ed of races, and especially take to keeping pigs. Dluingar ( 336 ) 
are a hard-working race, Kan jar (5 4) are a wandering gipsy tribe. The 
men often make graas^'Topes and collect Mas-Mas grass for ^a^fh, 
Kharwar (135) and Kol (53) are tw'o small and unimportant tribes. 
The Xats (536) are a vagabond race, with no settled homes. They 
arc well knowii to tJ^c poliee, and their encampments can be dis- 
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ceraed at a glance- Thej'are great thievES^ drick hardj and ate very 
similar in their habits and cnstoms tn Eurnpean gipgieg. Thej will 
take to anything but bard work. Like the Bediy^ of Nadiy^, they 
have a secret language, which they use among themselves. Besides 
dancing, tumbling, and caltle^gelding, they practise cattle^stealing.^ 
Santdls are 6 in number. ’ Tlrinis (320) are found ti<>wards the 
north-east of the District, in Laukiibd fhd}i4 in the Madhubatii 
Subdivision. They appear from their features to he gf Mongolian 
origin: their language has no affinity with any Aryan dialect, and 
they Iiave very few Aryan customs. Tliey exist in large numbers in ' 
the north of Cliampdran. 

Among the semi-Hiiiduised aboriginals are Biri (2,32$), apparently 
from Oudhi their caste-profession is torch-bearing, and they also make ’ 
the leaf plates from which Hindus eat, Bhuiya (r,9bS) are supposed 
to be tlte veritable autoelithones of the country. Binds (151,353) ^un¬ 
doubtedly furnislt a very iarge proportion of professional criminals,^ 
acoording to Mr Bayley ; and this is so well knorwn, that if tliey are 
ever caught on any of their expeditionSj they deny they belong to 
the Bind caste. A very large proportion of boat-robberies both in 
Bengal and Behar arc their work. 3 itt Magrath says tdicy are quiet 
and inofFensive; but the description just quoted from Mr Eayleydoes 
not bear this out^ and proceedings have been taken against them 
tinder Qiapter 19 of the Criniiiial Procedure Code, Chlins (i,3?2) 
bear a very bad cliaiacter^ which Mr Magmth thicks they do not 
deserve. Chamdrs (171,793) are the men who skin cattle, prepare 
* hides, and work in leather. The man who does the shoemaltef's 
w'Ork is called a Mcelri, The Cbamir is a village institution : 
like the chauMddr or g-ordri, he holds his small piece of land, and 
always posts official notices. Hb wife, the Chamain, is the village 
midwife. Doiu (r 1,557) is one of the lowest of castes. I qtiote from 
Mr Magrath: ‘ Impure from his calling, so that his touch is 
pollution, Huidu in nottiing but name, and repugnant in all his 
ways to Hindu feeling, tire Dom has nevertheless attained the 
absolute right of making the pyre on which the Hindu is burned, 
and of providing the means of lighting it. 1 am dcuhtfiil about bis 
giving the light, as I know some castes bring the fire with which the 
pyre is lighted from their homes. The torch, however, which ig 
generally a bundle of reeds, is provided by hirn. In Behar tliey 
are rather favoured, and dieir petty villanias ninked at, in order to 
prevent them leaving the neighbourhood in whiclii tliey settle^ as 
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they are the only persons among the Hindus who will remove a 
dead body. The Doni is the public executioner in Behar, and 
families of them bear the tide of JatMd in consequence/ A de^ 
tailed account of the Maghyi Donis will be given in lliie account 
of Chatnp^ran, where the main body resides. Dosidh (296,107) 
is die ordinary labouring class of EehaTh They have almost mono¬ 
polised the office of diaukiddr, and are one of the most osefuL 
classes in the country. Many of them, hoivever, are either thieves 
or abettors of thieves. Catcle-steahng, burglary^ and dsMUi are 
their favourite cnmes; and the criminal returns show that they 
commit far more than tbeir fair proportion of these offences. 
Gangauntis (5} are a tribe who live on didrds or chaurs^ which they 
bring into culdvation, as the sand becomes covered witli mud. 
Hiri (439) Is' the scavenger class, more common in Lower 
Bengal Mihtar (7,924) is the sweeper class. It includes ffie 
Bhangi, Held, and odier minoT.sweeper castes. Mus^haj: (i&3,66S) 
are supposed to be Tli^nls by some authorities ; and the latter 
reckon among their hibes one called Musdhar. They are good 
labourers and steady meu^ and much sought after by indigo-planters 
as labourers in, the factories. They burn their dead^ yet do not 
pretend to be Hindus. ? 4 si (19,133), originally a great nation, 
femous for their skill in archery. Tlieir chief occupation in 
Behar is the manufacture and sale of the fermented juice of the 
date and tdrt palms. Rajwirs (72) work as labotircrs, and some¬ 
times cnldvate & little land for tbemselveg. 

The RpLiGTOtiS Drvisiofra of the people are into Hindus, 
'Muhammadans, Chiistians, and a variety of sects deicribed in the 
Census Report a^ ' Others.* As already stated, the population of 
Tirhut District is 4,384,7od souls; 2,191,764 males, and 2,192,94^ 
females. Of these, 1,931,333 males and 1,923^653 females are 
Hindus, who form fiS per cent of the population. The Musalm^ns 
are 528,605, or la** per cent, of die whole population. The 
Christian community numbers 400 males and 316 females; total, 
716, or 'or per cent of the whole population. The grand totaJ is 
made up by 394 ‘ Others.* The Collector states that tlrere are no 
Jabs, Buddlusts, or members of the Brdhma Samdj. 

The MtrsAUt^NS, aceordbg to the Census Report of 1872, are 
528,605 in number, or r2-Q per cent, of the whole popniation; the 
proportion of males is 49'!. The Deputy Inspector of ScIjooIs, 
Miinshf Abdul Rahim, says that Islim is making little progress in 
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Tirhut District* its converts bcmg principally Hindus who have lost 
caste. The real cause of these conversions is not so much belief 
in the Muhammadan faith, as some worldly motive; and their 
number is falling offi. There are no Wab^bts or Tar^izis- 

Urban Population,— Town life has to some extent developed 
in Tirhut. There are tw'enty-six towns or collections of villages 
returned as having a population of more than inhaliitantB; 

three of these contain over 20*000 but less tlian 50,000 souls, Tho 
Census Report of 1S72 thus classifies die villages and towns. There 
are 2,00j villages containing less thiin joo inhabitants j 2,4S5 from 
500 to 500^ i,6SS from 500 to 1*000; from r*ooo to £,ooo; 
I S3 from 2*000 to 3*000; 53 from 3,00010 12 from 4,000 

to 5,000; IQ from 5,000 to 6,000 ; ir fifom 6,000 to 10,000; 2 from 
TCjOoo to 1:5,000; and 3 from 20,000 to 50,000. 

The principal towns or viHage-uniona ate (r) Maiodii* (2) B^li- 
pur, (3) Singhrah^* (4) Eishanpur Naihan* (5) Batyiipur Rddar* (6) 
Mohamii, (7) Rapui Rimpur, (S) Sheohar, (g) Jdli^kh^s, (10) Altanrf 
Dumi, (ii) Majdhepur, (12) Darbliatigali, (13) Muzafiarpnr* (14) 
Hdjipui, (15) X.^lganj, (i5) Ruserd, (17) SitWiarbl* (iS) Kild, Pdli* 
(19) Basantpur, (ao) ICantd Baraclilid. 

Except the six towns whose population and irmnicipal revemie 
and expenditure are given in the table on the next page* none of 
the above can strictly be called towns, being really aggregates of 
rural villages. 


Tablh. 


IN Ttt^hut District co^jtaiwing upwards of 5,ddo Inhabitants (1S72). 
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Totvns and Places or lNa5;EEi5t, —Ttie falbii^ing list of places 
of tiTstorical interest has been drawn up by SubdivisioTis, from the 
Revenue Siirveyor^a Report^ and from materials collected by myself. 

Muzaefaupur— so called from its foundevj Muzafiar Kh^^Jies 
in lat. ad"" 7' 23", and long. S5'' z5' 33", on the south bank of the 
little Gan dak. It is the administrative heajdquarlers of the District 
In 1872 the population consisted of 35,223 persons^ classified as 
follow: Hindus—males, 16,150; females, 11,170: total Hindus, 
27,320. MuliammadanS'—males, 5,462; females, 5,209: total Mu- 
hammajdans, ro,67i. Chnstians—maleSj 114; females, 109: total 
Christians, 233. ^ Others’—males, 3; females, 6. In the sanie year 
the municipal income was returaed at ;^3,aoo, iSs., and the ex¬ 
penditure at SSh, the average taxation per head being 

IS. i^d. There ia a good collectorate and court-houseE, a jail, a 
diipensaiy, and several aohools, aome of the best of which are aup' 
ported by tlie Eehar Scientific Society and by tire Dharma SarfliJ. 
The town is dean, and the streets .in many cases broad and well 
kept. Tliey tun principally from east to west, the offices being at 
|lie west end. lire liOdises of the Europeans are a good deal scat¬ 
tered in different parts of the town, some being near the jailj odiers 
near the outcherries. The hl^dn are large, and markets are held 
daily. There are roads to Hdjipur, LAlganj, Rewa Sohinsi 

Motiliirf, Sitimarhi and Nepdl, Pupri, Kamtanl, DarbliangaJi, 
Fdsd and Dalsinhsarib. A good deal of trade is carried on by the 
Little Gaadak, which, if slightly improved, would admit of ^^Cf’Tniumd 
boats coming up all the year round. Near the cutcherries is the 
lake Or mffK, which is simply an old bed of the river. To prevent 
the current coming in and cutting away tlie ground near the offices, 
an embankmenl was throwu across this lake to^vurds Ddddpur. The 
river has not been able to force its way into the lake, but lE has cut 
very deeply into the high bank, near the circuit-house ; and unless 
it cltanges its course, or protective ivorks are erected, it will probably 
in time break through the strip of land which at present intervenes 
between it and the lake. Tliere are two large temples, in the heart of 
built by the side of atarrk, with stone and brick steps leading 
to the water. One is dedicated to R^ma and Sftii, the other to Siva, 

Muzaffarpur is not a very old town. The founder, MuzaJliir Khdn, 
rvas the dmi/ of CliaktA. N^i. Many years before the Co'mpaay’s 
aocessiorr to the diiedm, he selected 75 M^Ms of land from the 
village of Sekandarpur on Che north, Ranauli on the Cast^ Sayyidpur 
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on tilt south, and Saryi^finj on iJie west, and called flie land after 
his own name. Tlie name Musaffari^ur does not appear in the 
Settlement of 1790^ and it ’ivas not till one Shankar Dat gave in- 
fornnation, tliat it was entered on the revenue-TolL In i S17 it only 
contained Cfi; houses, of which 40S paid no rentj the total assess¬ 
ment amoimting to ;^39, iSa. In iSyr it suffered greatly frcfin an 
inundation of the Tattle Gandat. 

ItoHd.i is a Small village 00 the Piisd road, aljoiit six miles from 
Muzaffarpur, where a meld is held every J uly for seven Tlmrsdays 
only. The tomb of a Muliammadan saint is visited by devotous, 
who place flowers and garlands on it. No trade is carried on beyond 
what is due to the assembling of many people. 

At Sarva, eighteen miles to the south-west of Mu^aflfarpur, there 
is an indigo-factory on the banks of the Bayd, which is here crossed 
by the Chhaprl road on a fine three-arched bridge. A short distance 
from Saryl is a monolitl^ called Ehfm Sinh's MiM, or club, supporting 
a lion carved in stone. It consists of a plain cylinder about ^4 feet 
high, on the top of wliich is a pedestal with the lion. The cylinder 
is in one piece, the height of die wliole being about thirty feeu 
Its depth below ground is unknown, but it must bo very great, as 
some persons once dug down .several feet, and failed to reach the 
foundation. The stone is covered with name.s, many of them Eng¬ 
lish; of these some date from 17^)3. Eilbn iRdjendra Ldl Mitra says 
tltia was erected by Asoka in the thh'd century before Christ, and that 
it has. Colin terparts at Gh^ipur and AJlahdbiid. It stands in the 
courtyard of a Bidhruan’s hooso, but no religious meetings take 
place here. Close at hand there is a well or deep excavation; and , 
the Brahman who owns the land on which the stone stands affinns 
that tliere is a large amount of treasure concealed beneath, and 
tliat this eKCftvation ivas made to try and recover it 

At BasAdhpattI are the mins of a large mud fort, wliicb ia of a 
similar character to other forts, of which mention will be made when 
treating of places in Darbhangali and Madhubanf Subdivisions. It 
is thickly strewn with bricks like the rest, and is about five miles to 
the south of Saryi. 

BAKHRji. IS a fairly large village, containing 3,372 persons, who are 
classified as foDows; Hindus — males, 1,338; females, 1,4081 
tola], 2.74^' Mnliammadans — males, 304; females, 3221 total, 
636. Total population, 3,372. It is situated on tlie road from 
MuzalTarpnr to Reivd g/fdf, about 22 miles from the former; and 
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it is also equidistant from the roads to Sdhibganj and to Modpur, 
which intersect the first-named road. It is the residence of a family 
of influential zamhiddrs, Rai Giidar Sahai, RAi KAriik Sahai, and RAi 
Durgd Sahai, who are said by the Revenue Surveyor to be tire 
descendants of the sadr kanungos of Bchar. BakhrA, besides the 
usual bdtdr, has a saltpetre go-down, a distillery, and an outpost 
subordinate to Pdni i/uimi. Tlrere is a middle-class English school, 
to which the zamirtddrs used to contribute, and a Government 
middle-class vernacular school. There are five temples and two 
mosques, but these are of no great importance. 

PAriJ KhAs, according to the Census of 1872, has a population of 
3,522 persons, tlius classified: Hindus—males, 1,289; feniales, 1,296; 
total Hindus, 2,585. Muhammadans—males, 458; females, 479: 
total Muhammadans, 937. This village is situated about twenty 
miles to the west of Muzaffarpur, and midway between the SAhib- 
ganj and the Motfpur roads. It is the ihdnd station of Kamaul. 
There is a middle-class vernacular school here, which was started in 
1869, chiefly by the exertions of Bdbu Raghdnandan PrasAd, who 
•subscribed liberally to it, and provided a schoolhouse till one could 
be built. 

Basantpur is a large village, a little to the north of PArii out¬ 
post It contains, according to the Census of 1872, 5,130 persons 
thus classified: Hindus—males,. 2,373; females, 2,408: total Hin¬ 
dus, 4,781. Muhammadans—males, 172 ; females, 177 ; total Mu¬ 
hammadans, 349. It is situated close to the main road which leads 
from LAlganj to SAhibganj, and also to RewA gfidt. Although' so 
• large a village, tlrere was no school in it in 1871. The KewalpurA 
outwork of the SaryA indigo-factory is situated a little to the north 
of Basantpur. 

SAhibgakj is situated on tire river BayA, thirty miles to the north¬ 
west of Muzaflarpur. Tliere are roads to MotfliAri, Motipur, and 
LAlganj. The bdzdrs are very large, oil-seeds, wheat-pulses, and salt 
being the principal articles of trade. They are largely exported down 
the Gandak, which is about four miles distant, and afibrds rapid com- 
mimication with PatnA and other places. Tlie indigo-factory of Kar- 
naul is a little to the south of the bdzdr. There are two pdthsilds. 
The only manufacture of any merit is that of shoes, which are ex¬ 
ported in considerable quantities. 

Kantai is situated about eight miles from Muzaffarpur on the 
MotihAri road. The Kantai indigo-factory lies within the limits of 
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the viiiagft, and there are also the remains of a saltpetre-factory. A 
market is held twice a-weelc. Tl^e road from Mindpiit joins the 
Muzaffaipur road lieren 

Ghoswat is situated due north of Kantdi^ a little to the west 
of Regai factory. It contains a population of ^,434^ and is orJy 
noteworthy as the residence of flie family of a Kepil or 

deputy governor. Tliere are a few shops, a pdthsaid^ and two Hindu 
temples. 

Belsakit KalAn is situated about iwenty-stiveii miles from MuJaff* 
arpur, on the Kantai and Sitdmarhi road^ In iSyz it contained 

973] inhabitants, thus classified r Hindus—males, 1^233; femaJeSj 
ijsro: total Hindus, 2,441, Muliammadans—males^ 257 j females^ 

: total Muhamniadans,-gig'. Christians-^rnales, Sj females^ 3; 
total Christians, ii. There is an indigo-factory and a disused sugar- 
factory in this village; also a fM'rtd and a middle-class vernacular 
school Roads rim to Kantaij MaJlai on the frontier, Sit^marhl, and 
Muzafikrpurj but communications are sometimes infcmiptcd in the 
rains, owing to the want of bridges. It is situated on the east bank 
of the Old B^ghmatfj from which tlie factory draws its water for 
inatiufacturing purposta. 

RijKJiA&fO is about twenty-two milfis north-east of Musaffarpurj 
on tlie road to Fdprl factory. It is not a very large village, and is only 
noteworthy on account of the large vidd which is held here in 
honour of Bhairab, On this occasion a large nutalicr of bullocks 
are sold; but otherwise very little trade is carried on, There is an 
indigo-^tory;, and also a disused sagar-factory and a distillery in the 
village. Tie population was returned in 18-72 at 2,985 persons^ thus • 
classihed : Hindus—males^ 1,^51 j females, 1,2743 total Hindus, 
2,535, Muhammadans—males, a r6; females, 244: total Muham¬ 
madans. 460. The Lakbandai river passes this viLage on the west 

KatrAj on Akbarpur. situated on the west of the Lakhandai 
river, is the site of a thdnd or police station. Its population is re¬ 
turned at 2^2oS persons, thus classified: Hindus, males, 933' 
females^ 973: total Hindus, 3,906, Muhammadans—males, i6r ; 
females, 14s: total Muhammadans, 302, There is a very small 
hd^dr. The ihdnd is situated on the mbs of an old mud fort strewn 
with brickSj towards the west o-f the village- This fort covers about 
sixty UgMs of land; the walls are about tlnrly feet high, and the 
interior is partly cultivated. There is a local legend that it was built 
by one RdjA Ch^ndj wbOj when going to Darbbangali, told his family 
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that if they heard that his flag in that place had fallen down, they 
might know he was dead. One of his enemies, a Kurmi, tore it down, 
and the news coming to Katrd, the Rdj^’s family immediately made 
a funeral pile and threw themselves on it There are roads to Kam- 
taul, and to Pattedshih for Muzaffarpur. 

MADHUBANf, situated in latitude 26® 21', and longitude 86® 7', 
about sixteen miles north-east of Darbhangali, is the headquarters of 
the Subdivision of the same name, opened in February 1866. As 
tlie Municipal Register could not be obtamed among the Census 
records, I am unable to give the population. The town runs north 
and south, the one princiiial thoroughfare being in that direction. 
The hdzdrs are fairly large, and markets are held daily j grain of every 
description, vegetables, and cloth being the principal articles of sale. 
At the north of the town there is a large masonry house, the residence 
of the persons known as the Madhubani Bdbus, Bdbu Girdhdri Sinh 
and Bdbu Durgd Dat Sinh, sons of Kirat Sinh, the uncle of the last 
Barbhangah Rdjd, and the third son of Rdjd Madhu Sinh. They 
hold several villages in pargand Jabdi as maintenance from the Dar- 
bhangah .Rdjd. In 1870 the municipal revenue was j^sSo, x6s., and 
the expenditure the same. The town is situated on one of the main 
roads from the south of the District to Nepdl, and communications 
are good. It has a dispensary and hospital, situated to the south 
of the town, near the subdivisional headquarters. 

BhawArah, situated about half a mile to the south of Madhubanf, 
is a large village, and the site of a f/idtid; the population in 1872 was 
returned at 2,804, The village itself belongs to pargand Gopdlpur, 

• but it is situated within the limits of pargand Hdtl. The bdzdrs are 
large and well stocked. To the south arc pointed out the remains of 
a fort or garh, which has at one time had brick walls. The whole is 
now in ruins, and there is nothing in its appearance to distinguish it 
externally from an ordinary tank. It is said to have been built by 
Righu Sinh, one of the early members of the Darbhangah family, 
who resided here till about 1762, when Pratdp Sinh removed his 
household to Darbhangah. There are no temples of any importance 
or interest in this place; but a mosque, now in ruins, with only a 
front wall and six arched doors remaining, is pointed out as having 
been built by Ald-ud-din, the governor of Bengal in the time of 
Akbar. 

At KhajauiJ, on the river Dhaurf, about twelve miles north-east 
from Madhubani, tliere is a thdnd. The bdzdr is very small. A 
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marlcet is held on Mondays and Fridays, at whicli grain and dotli 
are the principal articles sold It is on the old road from Jamagar 
to Miriipur 

Eerautp^Rj in the Khajauli fAdiid, has a. or fort winch covers 
an area of about two-dinds of an acre^ There are tmciiS of walls, 
looms^and af an idol of Maliddeo^ represented by a cylindrical pillar 
standing In a liDllowed-cut recess^ The fort is said to have been 
built by EijA Eeraut, whose date is placed about the time of the 
Mahibhdrat. The Telis or oilmen of the place ckim him as one of 
their castCj on the ground that the pillar allntled to was intended to 
represent an oil-inilh and to he an emblem of his caste^ I'he Erdh- 
rtunsj however^, stoutly oppose this theorjc 

SaurA.th, a small village eight miles west of Madhubanij is famous 
for the large tfuM- whicli tahes place there annually in June or July, 
when enonnous numbers of Brihmaiis assemble to settle their chil¬ 
dren’s roainages. This ffiAd has already been noticed in the account 
of the Tirhutiy^ Brdhmans (p. 4a). There is a temple of Mahiideo, 
budt thirty years ago by the Darhhangah R^jd. It is a plain brick 
building, covered mth stucco, and much in ivant of repaifr Close by 
is a large tank, with brick steps down to the water-edge, the whole 
place being shaded by a fine mango-grove, tinder wliich people buy 
and sell duiing the meM. At other times the place is quite deserted. 

Jis situated in latitude aC'" lU, and longitude Sd* 
about fourteen miles south-east of Madhiibanb and one and a lialf 
from the east bank of the Little BaHm It is a small village^ hut has 
two bdsdrSf one called Frat^pganj^ from Bratdp Sinh, and the odier 
Snganj, from Madhu Siub’s sister-in-law. The place is notowortliy 
from the fact that all the children of tlie Mahdidjd of Daibhangah 
arc bom there, and not at Darbhangali, It seems Uiat many of the 
Darbhangali family had died childless, and tliat Eratdp Sinh, alarmed 
at this, consulted a called Sheo Ratan Gfr, who lived at the 

village of Mumam not far offl The proceeding to Jhanjlidr- 

pur, burnt a lock of his bairjand said that whoever dwelt there w^ould 
have male issue. Eratip immediately commenced to build a house 
on the spotj but, unfortunately for the nufhant's predictionj he died 
without iasue^ before the house was finished, Madhd Sinh^ his 
brother, however, completed if and sometimes stayed there. The 
village formerly belonged to a family of Eijputs, but as the Mahir^ni 
when pregnant always resided there, Malt^rftj^ Chatar Sinh bought it 
from them. There is a frequented temple of Rakatm(il£L The vd- 
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lage is famous for its brass utensils, particularly its pdnbaitd (box for 
holding betel-leaf) and gangdJoU (water-pot). The market is large 
and well supplied with grain; and now that roads have been con¬ 
structed from Jhanjhdrpur to Hy£ gMt, Madhubani, Nariyd, and 
other places, this trade will probably increase. The main road from 
Darbhangali to Pumiah also passes close by. Population, 3,940— 
thus classified ; Hindus, 3,678, and Muhammadans, 262. 

MXdhepur is situated in latitude 26“ 10', and longitude 86® 25', 
at the junction of the roads from Barhampur, Harsinhpur, Gopdlpur 
ghdt, and Darbhangah. Population in 1872, 7,301 —thus classified ; 
Hindus, 5,580; Muhammadans, 1,721. There is a iMtid here, 
and a good bdzdr. The meaning of the word mddhepur is said 
to be ‘centre city,’ from the idea tliat it was the centre of the 
ancient Maithild. Ramdpat Sinh, tlie fourth son of Madhu Sinh, 
obtained pargand Pachi for his maintenance, and took up his abode 
in this village; since then it lias been a place of some importance. 
The Nawddd indigo-factory is in the immediate neighbourhood. As 
Mddhepur is most favourably situated for traffic from all parts of 
Tirhut and Pumiah, it is not improbable that it may become a large 
trade-centre. 

BAsoeopur. —This village of pargand Bhaur lies about ten miles 
to the east of Madhubani. Its old name was Sankarpur, which 
was first changed to Sankarpur Gandhwdr, and then to the present 
name. The traditional explanation of these changes is told as 
follows; There were two brothers—one called Gandh, the other 
Bhaur—both exceedingly powerful. Though nominally subject to 
the Rdjd of Tirhut, each acquired a large sat/dnddri. The lands 
owned by Gandh lay to tire east of the Tiljdgd, and tlrose owned 
by Bhaur to the south of the Kardi. The Rdjd tried hard to get 
rid of Uiem, but was unsuccessful, until he induced two strangers to 
kill them by promises of large rewards. The strangers, after killing 
them, obtained each the estate of the man whom he slew. The 
slayer of Gandh and his descendants tlius acquired the name of 
Gandhmariyd (Gandh-killing), and the family of the slayer of Bhaur 
the name of Bhaursariyd (Bhaur-subduing). The latter lived at 
Singhiyd in pargand Chak Mani, close to tire Kardi The former 
lived in Sankarpur, which then became Sankarpur Gandhwdr, 
and was ultimately annexed to the Darblrangah Raj. When Ma- 
hdrdjd Chhatar Sinh of Darbhangah married Mahdrdni Chhatar- 
patf, this village was given to her as a dowry, and on her death 
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she it to her sMojid son Ihisdeo Sinh. On the death of 
Chhatar Sinh his eldest son^ Ktldar Sinh* succeeded to the Rdjj and 
Jaraii iv;es made over to Bisdeo Sinh for his maintenance; 
but as he daimcd half of the Rij* and contested iCiidar Sinh^s 
r^htj lie refused to compromise liimself by accepting Jarnii, and 
went Co SankarpuT Gandhivir, his mocher^s gift, and lived tliere. 
He erected temples and dug several tanks^ in which he built brick 
stairs, and so the village took his name* 

hlissApVR is a village about eight milc-s to the northHcast of Mad- 
hubaoi, with which it is connected by two roads; the one dirccC, 
but impassable during the rains, ths other round by Belwird factory- 
There is a fairly large Msdr^ a good deal of grain being broughc from 
the Hep^l Tardir A mohani resides here in a large brick building- 
The Kamli flows past the village, and the Kewdn iiidigo-factory is 
situated about a mile to the north-eash Twelve miles to the north¬ 
east of Mir^apur, and dose to the cross-country Crack to Lokdbd 
ouipost, are some rtiins known as Bars gsrh. They are situ¬ 
ated near the village of Balrdjpur in far^nA Jabdl, and are of a 
rectangular shape, die sides being about 400 and soo yards long. 
The remams of bastions can still be traced^ but they liave fallen 
down into the surroundmg ditch. The inside is overgrowai with 
scrub jungle^ in which bricks of an uuusual siae are strewn. Wlio 
built fJi or when it was builb is tinknov.'n; all that the people say is, 
that it is very old, and that it was Rdjd Bal^s garh or fort 

At Pamoaul, seven miles soutli of Madhubani, on the Darbhangali 
road, is situated the factory of the same name, Avhich has the largest 
culcivacion of indigo in Tirhut There are also the remains of a 
sugar-factory by the side of one of those large tanks so common in 
the east of Tirhut, which tradition ascribes to Rdjd Sheo Siiih, one 
of the ancient princes, 

jAiNAiCAn—population, 2,665—situated ^ few miles south of die 
Nepfll frontier, and a little to die east of the river Karnl[i-—possesses 
the'jremains of a mud fort now in ruins. It is surrounded by a moat, 
and the remains of several turrets on each of its four sides are still 
visible* There is a tradition that a Muhammadan general selected 
this place as a situation for a fort to resist the incursions of tlie hill 
tribes, but finding a dead body in the ground, he considered the 
spot unlucky, and abandoned it. It is probably one of the line of 
forts which AM-ud-dfn, Governor of Bengal, constructed about 1575, 
from Kimrdp in Assam to Bettid, to resist the inroads of the liill 
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tribes. Near the fort is an encampment made by the English 
during the Nepalese war. At Jainagar there was an indigo and 
sugar factoty, but it has been shut up for some time. The new 
Court of Wards road, which runs vi& Nar 4 )rsi to Darbhangah, places 
jainagar in easy communication with all parts of the District The 
old road ran viA Mirzdpur and Pandaul. 

Close to Jainagar is a place called SilAnAth, situated on the 
banks of the Kamld. Its population is 2,520. Here every March 
or April a fair is held for about fifteen days, attended by 15,000 
people, principally from the Tardi. Live-stock and gram are the 
principal articles of commerce, the best breeds of cattle in Tirhut 
being met with here. From the Nepdl hills are brought iron ores, 
hatchets, t^pdt, and musk. The fair, doubtless, had its origin in 
large bodies of pilgrims coming to visit a temple of hlahddeo, which 
stood here; but the river Kamld has changed its course, and washed 
the temple away, and now no traces of it remain, 

Karraul, about twelve miles north from Darbhangah, on the 
Jainagar road, contains 2,440 persons, thus classified; Hindus, 
2,060; Muhammadans, 378; Christians, 2. The Hindus consist 
principally of Jogi Brdhmans, who rank next to Soti Brdhmans in the 
Maithil tribe. The place is famous for the weaving of kAJdl doth, 
which is of good and firm texture, and is largely bought by the Ne- 
pdlk It is also celebrated from tlie fact that one of its tolas, Hus- 
dinipur, contains the temple of Kapileswar Malkdeo. One of the 
ancient sages, Kapil Munf, is said to have lived in the village, and to 
have built a temple, in which he placed an image of Siva. A fair is 
annually held in January or February, when dotli, brass vessels, and 
grain are sold. The old stream of the Kamld flows dose by, and 
there are many tanks in which the mokhdnd fruit is produced. 

BarhampiJr is situated in pargand Aldpur, near the west branch 
of the Baldn. It is on the new road from Jbanjhdrpur to Nardyd, 
which has been made by the Darbangah Rdj, in order to open up 
its extensive estates in tins pargand . There is a cutcherry occupied 
by a tahsUddr of the Rdj. The Baldn is a hill-stream which rises 
rapidly and falls equally fast. Another road leads to Ruserd, joining 
the old Ruserd road at Mddhepur. 

Darbhangah, the largest and most populous town in Tirhut, is 
situated in north latitude 26“ 10' 2", and 85° 56' 39" east longitude, 
on the left or east bank of tlte Little Bdghmati, along which it runs 
north and south for five or six miles. Its population was returned 
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aE 47i45o in the CetiEiiis of 1S72, tjius classified: Hindus— 
makSj i6,p4i; females^ 16^595 : total Hindus^ 3J1S36. Muhamma' 
dans—-nialGs, ■^3^17; females^ 7^230: total MuliamtnadanSj 131847- 
Cliristiang—males, 45; females, 22 : total Christians, The 

gross municipal income in 1873 "^vas stated to be 1,490, 14s.; the 
expenditure, ^1,444, 3g.; and the averaige rate of taxation per 
head, 7)^(L Tile subdivisional headquarters, wiiicli were reinoved 
here in 1865, are situated in the extrerne north of the town, close to 
th e Muzaffarpnr and Tumiah toad- Since Janiiary i S j 5, HarbhangaJi 
has been the civil station Oif tlio neiv District of the same namOr 
Darbhangali has been the residence of tlie Malidrdjds of Dar- 
hliangali since 1762. The present palace and grounds occupy 55 
acres, but they are a good deal overtooked by houses in the neigh¬ 
bouring Ifihdr. There is a iirsc-dass dispensary, kept up by the 
Darbhangah estate, as well as an Anglo-vernacular schooL Both 
are located in good buildings, and in good situationsn One of 
tlie principal features in DarbhangaJr is the number of very large 
tanka which ai'e situated witliin die toivn. The names of tlie 
largest are Gaugi S^ar, Dlghf, llaiiihi, and Lakshini Stlgar* The 
three first are situated in a line, with a drive passing from one 
to the other, and their united length is C,qvq feet ; TIardhi being 
1,600 feet long, j,qoo feet broad; Digbi, i,4oo'feet long, i,a00 broad; 
and Gangd Sdgar, 2,000 feet long, and 1,000 feet broadr Dorbhangah 
was orjgioally a Muhammadan town. According to some authori¬ 
ties, the name is derived from one Darbhangt Khdn, the founder; 
while others say the word is a corruption of Hnr-i or * door 

of Bengal,' alluding to the fact that it was a Musalmin canton¬ 
ment It has even been conjectured that the large tanks already 
referred to were dug to make raised ground for the soldiers' houses. 
TJie whole couiitiy around the town becomes a swamp during the 
rains, being subject to inundations from the Kamid and Little Bdgh- 
mati; and the want of high ground has caused some difficulty in 
finding a suitable site for the new civil station. The H^drs are 
large, and markets arc held daily- A fine new Mzdr is behig con¬ 
structed between the hospital and one of the entrances to tlie Mahd- 
rijd^s gardens. The tboronglifaries are, with only two exceptions, 
narrow and confined. A good deal of trade is carried on, and the 
communicarions by road are good in all directions to Kep^l, Tur- 
niah, Muzaffarpur, Tdjpur, Ndgarbasti, and Baherd. Boats of i,ooo 
Mmiftdi can come up the Little Eighmati during the rains. The 
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latest statistics for the Darbhangah trade will be given subse¬ 
quently under the heading Trade. The river is crossed at Dar- 
bhangah by two iron girder bridges—one on the Muzafiarpiir road, 
built by a rich banker of the town, and the other built by the Rdj. 
•At present the town may be said to be in a transition state; 
improvements now being made will change its appearance in a great 
measure. 

At JImach, on the banks of the Kamld; three miles east of Dar- 
bhangah, a vidA is held during full moon in the months of Kdrtik 
and Mdgh. Very little trade is carried on at this fair, tlie principal 
persons who attend being barren Hindu women, who imagine that 
bathing in the Kamld will procure them children. 

At GhorsA ghdt, the Karald is crossed by an iron screw pile 
bridge, erected in 1874, at the expense of tlie Darbhangah Rdj. 
Further on, the Jibas river is crossed by the Pumiah road on a brick 
bridge, also built by the same estate. 

At LehrA, in pargand Parhdrpur Jabdi, there is an" outwork 
of Pandaul indigo-factory, near which there are three large tanks, of 
wliich the one called Ghordhaur had a curious origin. Rdjd Sheo 
Sinh, one of the old Rdjds of Tirhut, proclaimed that he wished a 
tank dug; and, according to the Revenue Surveyor, fixed its boundary 
‘ by holding a pitcher of water in his right hand, and, mounted on 
horseback, allowing the water to flow through a spout as he galloped 
his horse at its utmost speed, until the w'ater firom the vessel had 
all been expended.’ This tank is about tw'O miles long, but tliere 
is water only at one end, the rest being now under cultivation. It 
seems that an old bed of the Kamid had cut into it and drained off 
nearly all the water. Sheo Sinh is said to have lived near this tank; 
and there are about 13 bighds of land now covered with bricks and 
jungle, which arc pointed out as the site of his palace. There is 
a small bdzdr at this place, which is situated on the main road 
from Madhubanf to Baherd. The road to Jhanjhdrpur passes 
a little to the south. Other large tanks are found at Behid and 
Shdhzddpur. 

• RAchupur, a village a little'to the north of Lehrd, is tire residence 
of Bdbu Ganesh Dat Sinh, the fifth son of Rdjd Madhu Sinh, who 
holds several villages as maintenance from the Darbhangah Rdjd. 

BaherA is a large village, distant about twenty miles in a soutli- 
cast direction fix>m Darbhangah by the new road. There is a Ihdrid 
situated here ; the hdzdrs arc large, and markets arc frequently 
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held. It was the origfnal headquarters of the Darblianga-h Subdh 
vIstOHj which was constimted in 1S45 \ but owing to its unhealthy 
and inconvenient situ&Ctonj the offices were removed in 1^65 to Dm- 
bhangah. There is nothing especially worth noticing in tins place. 
Konds run to Kuserdj Hdti, Mddhepnr, and Haranlipur. At 13 enipur> 
two miles distant on the SinghiyjS road, \s a small iDld, and an out¬ 
work of Pandaul indigo-faotory. 

Hixf is a small village on tlie west bank of iJie Old XamM, 
connected by an old bridge with the village of Uchti on tlie 
Opposite side. The Msdrs are smallr About a mile to the north 
is an indigo-factotyj called after the former village] and neai- it 
are the remains of an old sugar-factoiy. The surrounding country 
is Igwj and chiefly de^'oted to rice-cultivation. Hdti was an import¬ 
ant rehefeentre during the famine operations of LB74. 

At STNOnrivAj eight miles further south, on the Riiserd road, there 
15 an*outpost subordmate to the tMfis at Eaherd. Tlie village and 
hAzdr^^ small ] another road made in rS?4 runs to Hirjii factory. 
After crossing the Karii at Rdj ghdi^ two miles soutli, we come 
upon the fort of Mangah two miles south of the river. This is a 
large enclosure, about mile in circumference, surrounded by 
wliat are now mud walls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. 
The interior is under cuJcivation] but the ground is strewn with 
large bricks, varying from 1 to ^ feet in, length, showing that there 
must have been considerable buildings inside. Little^ or in fact 
nothing, is known about the history of this fort. There is a. tradition 
that Itiiji Bal, whose stronghold has already been mentioned (pi, 5^)^ 
came down to this fort and destroyed Rdjd Manga],, after liaving 
blown down the gates. Just under tlie eastern rami>art are tbe 
indigo-vats of the Idangal Garh Outwork of tire Daulatpur factory. 
The road from Hid to Rugeri^ and also tlie road to gMt on 
the Tiljdgd, pass through this village. 

At Kahttaul, about fifteen miles north-north-west of Darbliangali, 
tliere is an indigo-factory, and tlie remains of a sugar-factory. Tlie 
village is situated near the west bank of the Little Bdglimati in 
psxrganA Bharwird. A market is held twice a-week. Roads from 
Darbliongalt to Sltimarbi pass through as W'ell as roads to the 
frontier and to SimiE. A considerable portion of the trade with 
Nepdl passes by this route. 

A«ivXKf/a village containing i,io6 inhabitants, is situated a little 
to the south-east qf Kamtaul, dose to the Horldkl and Simrl road. 
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Here every March a purely religious gathering, called Ahaly^thin 
or Singheswarsth^ln, is held, no trade or business being transacted. 
It lasts for a whole day, and is attended by about 10,000 people, 
who first cleanse themselves in the holy waters of the Kund, or 
reservoir of Deokali in pargand Tirsat, and then come barefoot 
to sec the footprint of Siti, imprinted on a flat stone, and covered 
over by a temple called the Ahalydsthiin. The story runs that in 
this place was the shrine of Gautam Rishi, whose wife Ahalyd 
was remarkable for her beauty. The sage was accustomed to rise 
early and batlie in the Ganges, fifty miles distant One morning 
when he had gone off much sooner tlian usual, Indra, king of the 
gods, assuming Gautam’s appearance and manner, told Ahalyd that 
it was still early, and that he would not start till later. Ahalyd ad¬ 
mitted him, unconscious of the deception practised on her. When 
the sage returned, he cursed them botli. Ahalyd became a stone, 
in which shape she remained for a thousand years, until Rdnia on 
his way to Janakpur touched the stone, when she forthwith went 
to heaven. Tliere is also in tills village a handsome ihdhtrbdA, or 
temple, which from its siae and height is visible firom several miles. 
It was built and is still maintained by tlie Darbhangah Rdj. 

MAlInagar, situated on the north bank of the Little Gandak, 
opposite the Piisd estate, is the residence of Bdbu Nandfpat Sinh, 
Rdi Bahddur, who obtained that title for his loyalty during the 
Mutiny. A nuld takes place in this village on the ist of April, and 
lasts till tlic 5th. It is attended by from 2,000 to 4,000 persons, 
and is partly religious, partly commercial. Here is a temple of 
Mahddco, the foundation of whicli was laid in 1841, and the building 
was completed in three years. It was then determined to hold a 
mdd in honour of Rdma, to be called Rdmndmi. The founder was 
a man who was originally a poor baniya, but as he prospered, his 
gums advised him to found this temple. His descendant, Rdi 
Nandipat, has the right of selecting the priest, who is not paid a 
fixed sum, but receives rice and v^etables {sfdM) daily, besides 
all offerings to the idol. This place is on the main road from Piisi 
to Darbhangah, the river being crossed at PUsd gbdi. 

RuserA, situated on the east bank of the Little Gandak, in 
latitude 25° 45', and longitude 86® 4', contains 9,441 inhabit¬ 
ants, thus classified : Hindus—males, 4,483 ; females, 4,685; total, 
9,168. Muhammadans—males, 130 ; females, 139 : total, 269. 
Christian—males, 1; females, 3 : total, 4. The municipal income, 
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ajccgrdm^ to tlie Census Report of iS??, was ^ 539 i 4 ^-i the 
pcnditure, i8s,j and the average municipal tas: per head of 

population, S 3 ^d. Here is a f/n^? 7 d, ft distillery, and perhaps the 
most considerable hdsdr iix Tirhat: a very large trade is carried 
on in grain, oil-seedsj saltpetrej clotbj and other articles. There are 
several Bengali merchants who trade largely in. An aided Eng¬ 
lish school Tvas established in ifiyo. Roads nm to Dalsinhsardi, 
Ndgarbastl, T^jpur, Eaherd Hathauri, Baherd vid Hdd, and to 
Rl] g/idi on the Tiljdgji Formerly, there wus direct water com¬ 
munication with Darbliangah all the year rounds vid the Biigltmati 
and the Little B^limati ] of late years, however^ owing to the change 
of course of the Bigbmati, and its diversion into the Kardi at 
H5fd the old cIiftnneL is fast dosing up. 

K/GAREjiuSTf, on the eastern bank of the Little Gandak, ?o mile.'! 
south of Darbhangah, iu latitude 25° 52', and longitude 85'" 52', is a 
station ou the tempoiuiy railway, where it crosses the Litde Gandak. 
Tlaere is a thdnd and a school supported by the Darbhangab estate. 
Roads rum to MHilinagar, to Bil^pur for Darbhangah, and to Ruserd. 
viA Jitwirpur indtgo-factory, wMcb is on tine opposite bank of the 
river.. The Bildspur road is to be extended to die Ganges. Tliere 
is a and a market is held to’ice a-week. 

TAjpuRj situated in ktitude 25"' 52', and longitude 55"“ 43', on 
the Dalsinhsardi road, 24 mile^ from Muzafritrpur, contains r^ai i 
inhabitants^ consisting of 7S5 Hindus and 425 MuhatnmadanSr It 
is the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, and has a 
dispensary, a school, a disdlleryj and also a mumiRt conrp Tijpitr is 
a very small place, and is principally inhabited by the court officials^ 
imtkhtiri, &c. Besides the road, to Fdsd already mentioned, there 
are noails to Jitw^rpnr, Mahwd and Hazmt JandahA. The 

river Balifn, which flows out of the Jamwiri, passes tlie viliage on the 
west. 

Tht! Government Estate at PiIsa is made up of two villages, 
Mihnagar and Bakhriiipur, die former being situated to the nqrtlt of 
the Litde Gandak Kasmi, the latter on the south bank in 

par^and Saressd. Tlie lands on the south bank are in the shape of 
an irregular triaiigle, two sides being represented by toe Gandak 
(which here takes a V shape) aud tlie base by toe boundary winch 
runs from the one arm to the other. The record.s in the Tlrluit Col- 
Icctorate show that toe village on the south side of the river was 
acquired by Goverment in 1796, on a mnharrari leasCj from the 
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mdliks of Lodlpur Pdsd, Chand Mari and Despur, who bound 
themselves and their heirs to give up all interest in the lands, 
except the right of receiving the first year’s rental. In 1798, it was 
discovered that there were other waste lands appertaining to this 
village, which had always been taken by tlie revenue farmer, and by 
old custom could not be separated from it They were therefore 
assigned to the Government wnthout any additional rent Tire 
village of Milinagar formed part of the milkiyat of tlie Darbhangah 
Rij, and in 1798 was held by one Rdjd Rdjballabh. Government 
entered into n^otiations to lease the lands; but before these were 
completed, the former died, his jd^r was resumed as invalid, and the 
village made over to the Superintendent of the Stud for breeding 
purposes, at a fixed rental of Rs. 1,500 per annum. 

At present the estate is thus made up: Area of Stud-depot, 1,206 ac. 
7 r. 38 p.; of Bakhtidrpur village, 1,116 ac, 7 r. 8 p.j and of Mdlfna- 
gar, 2,195 ac. 2 r. 32 p.: total area, 4,528 ac. i r. 38 p. When these 
two villages came into Government hands at the end of last cen¬ 
tury, the area was considerably larger than at present, and a good 
deal of land has been lost through tire encroachments of the neigh¬ 
bouring proprietors. From a representation made in 1846 by tlie 
Sup>erintendent of the Stud to tlie Survey authorities, it would appear 
that, in 1799, Government took from the Malidrdji of Darbhangah a 
lease of 3,500 bighds in Mdlinagar. The area of Bakhtidrpur was then 
2,500 bighds. According to the survey in 1846, Mdlinagar was found to 
contain only 2,515 bighds, and Bakhtidrpur, 1,278 bighds, so that there 
had been a loss altogether of 2,707 Ughds. It would also seem that 
in 1816 there was a dispute between the mdliks of Mdlinagar, Sayyid- 
pur and Tukri regarding the boundaries of tlieir estates. The Judge 
of Tirhut went to the spot, and adjudged the disputed lands to the 
mdliks of Sayyidpur and Tukri. It is more than probable that these 
lands formed part of the 2,707 bighds; but as the stud authorities 
took no action, when they might have disputed the decision, nothing 
has ever been done in answer to their subsequent representations. 

All stud operations were closed in 1872, and various proposals 
were made wnth regard to the estate; but it was ultimately deter¬ 
mined to establish a model farm. The soil is of the first quality, and 
the situation good, water-carriage and large markets being within easy 
reach. Mr Paterson was placed in charge early in 1875. 
depot lands, 522 bighds arc fit for tobacco-cultivation, and 723 big¬ 
hds for paddy. The most important experiment is that of investigating 
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whether the dHn of Dacca, c&n beinade to grow in high lands in 
Tiitiutj as it does in Lower Bengal, Tlie rayats: in die neighbourhood 
are said to take a great interest in this experiment, and sshould it sue- 
ceedj they say they will plant the rice instead of Indian com on their 
high lands- Fifty higMs have been set aside for poppy-cultivation. 
Another project is to- teaeli the Tirhut r^tyais to grow and prepare 
safflower-dye according to the Uenga .1 method. Safflower-dye of 
good quality fetches about Rs. 20 per and a produces 

fmm 35 to sars, in addition to 5 or 6 vmmids of oiL-seed^ whicti 
sells at Rs. 4 per tnmud. The people In Tirbnt pick tlie Soever, 
pound'it in a dMnki^ and make it into calces^ which do not fetch a 
high price owing to the dye being jMunded out. The Bengal process 
is simple and easily learned. It ia proposed also to plant coftee-planls 
under the treeS, so tliat about 40 high^ of land may be utilised. 

The grounds at Pds£ have been eKtremely well lajd out There 
is fl. great deal of timber scattered about the estate^ and sfome of tlie 
avenues ha'vo been planted with s\ssd treesj of which fhene arc i,o6Br 
Some of the oldest are worth Ds. 50 each—four are said to be worth 
Bs, 90. There ore also 6 ma]rogany-.treeSj and 113 teak-trees which 
have not yet reached their full growdii. There are about 600 babuls 
—most of them fit for use. The bamboos are also very valuable; 
there are 5,260 clumps, the avoiago number in each clump is 25, and 
the average price per roo is Bjs, 12. 

The receipts from the model farm for the year 1575-74 wnere as 
follow:'—■M£Linagarland rentSj Rs, 3,oS6 i 7] ^Id rents, Re,. 2a 0 
idr and date tree rentSj Bs, 25 2 oj mango-trees, Bs. 17 6 6; 
hsheties, Rs. 2170; hdUd for nMd rupee, Bs. 196 14 o; Com¬ 
pany's Mttd^ Bs, 210 7 o : total receipts, Rs. 3,577 6 r, Bakhtlirpur 
land rents, Ra r,45g S j ; *fr and date tree 5 , Bs. it 14 o ; mango- 
trees:, Rs, 2 Ij 9; fisheries, Rs. 3 j 0; Mild for sikkd rupees, 

93 14 0 j Compands bdttd^^ Rs„ 9S r i ro j^ ; total, Rs. 1,694 S 
Grand total of receipts, Bs- 5*571, or ^^527. 

At DHtJ^i. 1 , on the banks of the Jamwiri, wfflich here leaves tlie 
Little Gandak, there is an indigo-iactory. 

DaLSiUK-SARAi, situated in latitude ag"" 40';, and longitude S5'’ 52^, 
on the road from Tijpur to Bijitpur, has a Uidnd and a distilleryh 
The indlgo-fsuctory of Dalsinh-sarii is situated at Keotsd, a little dis¬ 
tance off, 'The river Balin and the temporary Darbhangah railway 
pass thi^ village; the bdsdr is simalL A mmisi/ formerly sat here, but 
the court has been remoyed to Tdjpiir. 
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Bishanpur Narhan KhXs, situated about half a mile from the 
western bank of the Little Gandak, is the residence of Bibu Par- 
meshi Prasdd Niriyan, a Bhuinhar Brahman, and a relative, it is 
said, of the Mah 4 rdj£ of Bendres. His large brick house is situated 
to the east of the village, in which he helps to support an aided 
school at an expense of Rs. 150 per waism. He has. also built a 
bungalow for it, which cost about Rs. 2,000. A road runs to Dalsinh- 
sardi and Ruserd. The population is 5,266, tlius classified : Hindus 
—males, 2,612; females, 2,579: total, 5,191. Muhammadans—males, 
92 ; females, 80 : total, 172. Christians—males, 3. There is here a 
stone temple dedicated to Siva, built by the above-mentioned Bdbu; 
and also three small temples. Two wdAs are lield—one in the month 
of Aswin, the other in Chaitra—to which merchants come from Patnd, 
Muzaffarpur, and Bdrh. 

SarmastIpur is situated on the south bank of the Little Gandak, 
about two miles west of Ndgarbastf, on the road from Tdjpur to 
Ruserd. It extends a short distance along the banks of the river, 
by which a very large trade is carried on in rice, oil-seeds, pulses, 
saltpetre, and piece goods. So far as trade with Bengal is con¬ 
cerned, Sarmasti'pur occupies the fifth place among Tirhut rntrepdts. 

SfxAMARHf is situated on the west bank of the river Lakhanddi, in 
latitude 26® 35', and longitude 85® 32'. Tlie population was returned 
in 1872 at 5,496 persons, thus classified; Hindus—males, 2,613; 
females, 1,843: total, 4,456. Muhammadans—males, 587; females, 
451: total, 1,038. Chri.stians—males, i; females, o: total, i. Others 
—males, i; females, o: total, i. In 1872 the municipal income vms 
stated to be;^90, 18s.; the expenditure, ;^54; and the average taxa¬ 
tion per head, 3^<1 This town is the headquarters of the Sftdmarlif 
Subdivision, established in July 1865, and possesses a good dispen¬ 
sary and school. There is also a distillery and a mutisifi, which was 
formerly stationed at Koeli. The htizdr is fairly large, and markets 
are held daily, the principal articles of trade being oil-seeds, rice, 
hides, and Nepdl produce, which are exported in large quantities to 
PatnA; among others by Bengali merchants, who own four large golds. 
Sakhwd wood is also floated down the river in the rains. There 
are roads to the frontier, to Darbhangali, and to Muzaffarpur. The 
principal manufactures are those of saltpetre and the Jando or sacred 
thread, worn by BrAhmans and others. This latter is said to be fine 
and very strong. A large ftur takes place in the month of Chaitra, the 
principal day being the 9tlr of the Sukal Pakhsh, commonly called the 
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Himnirni, the day on which Rima is aaid to have been bom. in Ondh. 
The swrf/iJ begins four or five days before, and lasts for a fortnight^ 
being attended by people from vtiy great distances^ All kinds of 
goods are sold> Sewdn pottery being the most noteworthy* A few 
elepliants and horses are sold \ but the fair is principally famous for 
the large number of bullocks whicb are bought, Sxtdmarbi bullocks 
being supposed to be an ESpccJally good breed. It was at Sit^marhi 
that Rdjfi Janak, when ploughing his field, drove his ploughshare 
into an earthen pot Out of this sprang up the lovely J^naki or Sit^, 
whose life is described in the Rdmiyana, The tank where she is said 
to have ariseji is still pointed out; but the honour is also claimed by 
another place^ Panaurd, Nino temples^ five of which are in the same 
compound as dxat of Siti, are dedicated to Sitdj HarlumdIl;^ Siva, and 
Dihf. There is a wooden bridge over the Lakbandii, built by Tt-ddra 
Prasdd of Kinpur KaeH. 

Sheohar is a small village ^sixteen miles to the: south-west of Siti- 
marhf, and three miles north-west of the Mghmati river. It contains 
5 j 05[ persons^, thus classified ^ Hindus—males, 2,305; females, 2,101; 
total, 4,406. Muhammadans—males, 342 ; females, 296 : total, 638. 

■ Christians—males^ 5 ; females, t : total, 7, This village is the resi¬ 
dence of the of Slieohar, a relative of the Mahirdjd of Bettid, 
who succeeded to his estate in 1673, after it hod been in charge of 
the Court of Wards for some tiine. All the temples in the village 
were erected at his expense, the aggregate cost being probably a Idkk 
of rupees. There are roads to Beleand, Bhairaghnia on the frontier, 
and Sitimajrht Markets are held twice a-week. 

PakaurA, three miles south-west of Sftilinarbf, also puts in a claim 
to the Jionour of being Site’s birthplace. There is a large mud figure 
here about fifty feet long, on the head of which stands a second 
figure with two beads. This is supposed to be a representatiojQ of 
the conflict between Hanumin and Rdvana, The m&hani^ in whose 
compound it is, has it done up every year and whitewashed* The 
village contains 2,718 persons—namely: Hindus—males;, 1^244 i fe¬ 
males, 1,259; total, 2,503. Muhammadans—ruales^ no; feiuflles, 
105 X total, 215. 

At DEOKAUf, a village on the Belsand-Sitdmarhi road, four miles 
east of Sheohar, a fair is held in the montli O'f Fbdlgun. It is 
largely attended by people who come to pour W’atfir on the head of 
a statue of Siva, in a large temple, which is situated on a high site, 
and is visible for some distance. The water flows out into a well 
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a little lower down the eminence. Population in 1872, 831 persons, 
thus classified: Hindus—males, 407 ; females, 400; total, 807. 
Muhammadans—males, 13; females, ii: total, 24. 

BhairagniX, is situated on the frontier a little to the north of 
Asogi. It is not marked on the maps, but is nevertheless a large 
bdzdr and depot, especially for grain. The Ncpdl trade changes 
hands at this place, where the dealers of the plains meet with the 
hill-men. There is a road vi& Maniiri ghdt to Sonbarsd. 

At ManIArI ghdt^ on the Bdghmati, a meld is held during the full 
moon in the month of Kirtik. A large number of people assemble 
and bathe in the river, but little business is transacted. 

MallaI was the site of six British cantonments during the 
Nepilese war in r8i4. It is also called Mdjorganj and Halakhaurd. 
The main road from Manliri ghdt to Sonbarsd passes through it 
Population in 1872, 1,525 persons, thus classified t Hindus, 1,408; 
Muhammadans, in; Cluistians, 6. 

SonbarsA is a small village on the frontier with a police chauM. 
There arc roads to Manidri vid Mdjorganj, and to Sltdmarhi. Popu¬ 
lation, 375. 

BelA MocHPAKAUNf is situated on the frontier about a mile to 
the west of the river Murhd, a tributary of the Dhaus. There is a 
thdnd here, and a road to the Nepdl Tardi. The original name of 
the village was Beld; the epithet * Moclipakauni ’ was added to it on 
account of the bad quality of the water. It is said Uiat any one drink¬ 
ing this water for some time will have his whiskers {nmJi) turned grey. 
Population: Hindus—males, 344; females, 288: total, 632. Muham¬ 
madans—males, 216; females, 209 : total, 425. Grand total, 1,057. 

KhanwX, a little to the north of the last-mentioned place, is a 
large depot where goods change hands. Population: Hindus— 
males, 557; females, 496 : total, 1,053. Muhammadans—males, 
393 ; females, 399: total, 792. Grand total, 1,845. 

Bhita SarkhandI is situated close to the frontier, in pargand 
Basotrd, and about two miles east of the Murhd river. A large trade 
is done in grain, cloth, and salt with Nepal. 

MadhwApur, situated on the frontier, on the river Dhaus, is also 
a place of busy trade with Nepdl, and more frequented than Bhitd 
Sarkandi. There is a road to Pdpri factory. Population : Hindus 
—males, 689 ; females, 679 : total, 1,368. Muhammadans—^males, 
75; females, 91: total, 166. Grand total, 1,534. 

JAlI is situated about two miles from the main road from Dar- 
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bhEingaJi tfl Sit[£inarhfj and has cl population, according to the Conaus 
Report of iS7a, of 6,657 persons, thus classified : Hindus—males, 
2,004; females, 11 : toul, 4,215. Muliammadans—males, 1,113; 
females^ 1^329: total, 2J442. The town lies pmncipally north and 
south. There is a fMnd and a pdthzMd. Roads run to Ndnpiir, 
Urai, Gograhij and Chakaulh 

NAkpur K-OELf is situated on die main road from Muzaffatpur 
to Piipri, and is tliirty-two miles distant from the former town^ It is 
the residence of a Rddra Firas^td^ who has a lar]ge brick 

residence near tlte road^ Tlie road to Janakpur passes thypugh 
the village. 

HajIpur^ situated in lat. 40'' 50“, and long. 35^ 14'' 24", on the 
north bank of the Gan dak, is the Ireadquarters of the Hdjipur Sub¬ 
division, established in July It has a dispensary, a school, 

ajfjd a dJgtilSery. The municipai income, according to the Census 
Report of rSy?, was and the expenditure j 

arverage incidence of taxation being per head. The popula- 
tipn is thus classified : Hindus—males, 9,179 ; females, 9,5^15 : to tab 
18,765. Muhanmiadaris—males, 1,543; females, 1,967: total, 3^510, 
Chrisiians'—males, 14; females, 13: total, 27. 0 titers—males^ i; 

females, 3; total, 4. Grand total, 2^,306. 

Being situated opposite Fatn^ and in a favourable position for 
water-carriage in tliree directions, Hijfpur is a place of some commer¬ 
cial importance. The latest statistics of its river-borne traffic will be 
g^veti Subsequently, under the heading Trade. There are two 
one leading to Sdnpur in Sdean, tlte other to the d^ti, or narrow 
strip of land which sepai'ateg the Ganges from the Gandah. In the 
rains, however, this latter gAdf is often under water ; for the Ganges, 
when in iood, forces its waters up the channel of the Gandak. The 
town lies principally to the east of the road from the ddk bungalow 
to the subdivisional headquarters, wliich are in the northem part of 
the town, near the dispensary and school. A road lends firom these 
to the (Mfidf which is in the iAmd or square, where roads from 
Mohnir and Lilganj mcetr Ttre nrins of the old fort, the many 
sardii, temples, and mosques, show tlraC H^jiput has been a place of 
importance. There is a sardt, within the limits of the fort, for the 
accommodation of Sir Jang Bahadur, when lit comes down from 
Nepal- Surrounded by the ssrdi is a temple of a Buddhist char¬ 
acter, a double-storeyed building, about thirty yards square. The 
carving, in s&himd wood, is mtlecent; but tlie masonry work 
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deserves praise, ^nd is much superior to ordinary native work 
nowadays. The windows in the upper part are of 
fretwork. The whole is surmounted by a gilt bell, which gives the 
temple a picturesque appearance. It is about thirty years old. About 
a quarter of a mile fimher up tl^e Gandak, and close to the Sdnpur 
ghdt, is a stone mosque, known as the Jirai Masjid. It is about 
thirty yards long, eleven broad, and faces the nortk Its front is of 
a plain description. The top consists of three hemispherical domes; 
the centre one, which is the largest, springs from the inner sides 
of the other two. Their architecture is very peculiar. Tliey consist of 
horirontally-placcd rows of stones, each row being a circle, and each 
successive circle being smaller than the one immediately below, until 
the keystone is readied, which is also circular. The mosque is said 
to have been built by Hdjf Ilyas, when he founded the town which 
bears his name, nearly five hundred years ago. The other mosques 
of importance are those in the market-place and in the village of 
Mindpur. The latter was built by the wife of one Imim Bakhsh. 
Towards the west of the town is the temple of Rdm Chandra, a 
common and paltry building, only noteworthy from the tradition that 
Rdm stayed here, when on his way to Janakpur in Nep'dl. A fair is 
held at Sdnpur, in Sdran District, in November. Tliis was formerly 
held at Hdjipur, but the Gandak cut away the Tirhut bank. The 
ceremony, however, of throwing the sacred kids into the stream is 
still performed from the north bank. An account of diis fair, which 
is the most frequented in Behar, will be given in the Statistical 
Account of Sdran District 

Hdjfpur is said to have been founded by one Hdji Ilyds, who built 
the famous fort, covering an area of 360 bigMs, of which the ram¬ 
parts are still visible. The ddk bungalow, the Ncpdlese temple, and 
the Jdmi Masjid, are all within its limits. The old town is reported 
to have reached as far as Mohndr thdHd, twenty miles to the east, 
and to a village called Gadai Sardi, four miles to the north; and 
there are still a few ruins visible between the city and the above- 
mentioned t/idnd. The following brief historical sketch has been 
compiled from Eliot’s ‘ History of India ’ and Mr Blochman's edi¬ 
tion of the Ain-i-Akhari. 

In 1572, the 17th year of Akbar’s reign, Muzaffar Khdn, one of 
Akbaris generals, took Hdjfpur, which the Afghdn rebels had seized j 
but soon after he narrowly escaped being himself captured by the 
enemy, who saw him reconnoitring the banks of the Gandak. Only 
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tWTO years afterwards, the news came that Dddd, the youiiger son of 
Sukrni^n Kirinfj had assumed t]\e title of king^ and destroyed the fort 
at PatD^ A-Jartfidn was sent from Debli to Khdn ordexing 

him to punish D^dd, and to subdue Behar. Meanwhile Ddild had 
taken refuge in tile fort of Hdjipur^ to which the imperial fortes Jaid 
siege. Atbar, on hearing this^ embarked and sailed for PaCin£t; but 
on his airival, determined hrst to reduce Hdjlpun A force of 3^000 
men was sent over with maikrld^ and RdjdGajpatb sapibiiidr al H4j^ 
pur, was ordered to support the troops. The rebels were defeated; 
Bath Khdn Edrha, commander of the fort, tva^ slaifi^ with many of 
his soldiers, and their heads sent to Ddiicl, tliat he might reflect on, 
his position. Akbar went out in pemon to see the fort, and ascended 
the Panj Piihari, whicli is opposite, and was built by tlie infidels 
with bricks in five stages, Hve days afterwards^ Dddd fled to Bengal 
and Orissa, where he was defeated, and finally obliged to conclude 
peace. In 1577, however, he again rebelled, and obliged the imperfal 
forces to retire to Hdjipur, but was soon after defeated by Muaaffar 
Kh^. In J.^7p another rebel, Arab Eahjldur, took refuge here. He 
had been deprived of his jd^r and driven into rebellion by MuHa 
Tauiysb, the dvmdH of H^jipur, who was supported by Mulhi Majdi 
the atriUi^ Parkliottam the and Shamsher tlie hhdisd. Arab 

Bahddur killed Pnrkbottnm, and nearly all Behar fell into his hands; 
but being defeated at Patn^ he had to retire to Hdjipur, out of which 
Shibbas KhAn drove him in a month. Again, in 15^4, Khabitali, 
one of Masum KhAn's officers, was defeated at HAjfpur. 

Hdjfpur was the headquarters of mrkdr Hijjpur, which contained 
Ti when Todar Mall settled it in 15^2, and paid a standard 

revenue of En. 6^3,276. One hundred and three years after, in the 
27 th year of Alamgh's reign, the revenue had risen to E-S. 1,025,305; 
which fell to Rs. S3S,ioo in 1750, during the SifbahdAri of Alf Vardf 
KhAiu Its area then was 2,7 square miles ; and it compTised tlie 
following ten —Hijipur, SaressA, BisAraJi, Rath, Garsand, 

Mulki, BAlAgach, Bhiisiri, AmAdpur, and Akbarpim Eini, some of 
whicli are now included in Motighyr District 

PlARAULf is a small village, about lialf-way between HAjfpur and 
Ldlgaujj, on the east bank of the Gandak. Here a large bed of 
extends right across the river, and contracts the rapid current 
into a very narrow channeh 

LAlganj is situated on the east bank of the Gandak, twelve miles 
to the north-west of HAjipur, in lat. 25^ 33", and long. 85° 13-'. Its 
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population was returned in 1872.at 12,338, thus classified: Hindus, 
—males, 5,229; females, 5,624: total Hindus, 10,853. Muhammadans 
—rnales, 662; females, Sox; total Muhammadans, 1,463. Christians 
—males, i; females, o : total, i. ‘Others,’ males, 21; females, o : 
total, 2X. In the Census Report of 1872, the gross municipal income 
is returned at ;;^ 374 , 2s., the expenditure at ^^289, i2S.j tlxe incidence 
of taxation per head being 75^d. There is a distillery, 3 

pdtfisdlds^ and a middle-class scliool. Tlie bdzdr^ which is very large, 
lies between tire low land which borders the Gandak, aixd the road 
towards TakuH and Muzaffarpur; aU sorts of grain, saltpetre, pulses, 
&c., are sold and shipped here. The latest statistics of this traf¬ 
fic will' be subsequently given under the heading Trade. Lilganj 
4 -well supplied with road communications to S^hibganj, Motipur, 
Muzafiarpur, and Hdjipur, besides good water-carriage by the Gandak. 
The ghdt, where all goods are shippetl and landed, is situated a mile 
to the south of the town, and is called Basantd. The Gandak, ex¬ 
cept in tlie rains, does not come near the town, which is protected 
from inundation by the Gandak embankment, 

A little to the south of the town is the SinghiyA indigo-fac¬ 
tory, situated close to the embankment This was originally a 
settlement of the Dutch East Indian Company for manufacturmg 
saltpetre, and was one of the very first factories occupied by Euro¬ 
peans in Tirhut As early as 18x2, the manager wrote tlxat it had 
been the property of Europeans from time immenioriaL A copy 
of a deed of sale, dated the 29th October 1791, still exists, from 
which it seems that this factory, together with 14 blghds of land, w'as 
sold by auction on the 29th July 1791, by the representative of the 
Dutch East Indian Company, to one Jaganndth Sarkdr, for Rs. 100. 
The latter resold it, in 1795, to Mr John Collis, for Rs. 435 j and in 
1801 it again changed hands, passing to Mr James Nasmyth for Rs. 
750, for the manufacture of saltpetre. In the old records it is con¬ 
stantly referred to, and care for its preservation doubtless induced 
the Government to go to some expense for the maintenance pf 
the Gandak embankment. 

MahuA is a large village, situated on both banks of the Baya, 
about 15 miles north-east of HAjfpur, on the H^jfpur and PUsi road. 
The population was returned in 1872 at 1,337 persons, consisting 
of 958 Hindus and 379 Muhammadans. The bdzdr is fairly large. 
There is a police station and a distillery; in the latter, a large quantity 
of spirits is distilled from the flower of the mahua tree. ' These trees 
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are found in grea.t abundance berej the road being lined with them 
for some distance. The indigo-factory of Chicivdrd—one of the 
oJdest in the District—is situated in the villa^ of Mddhojjur r^ljh- 
Wn dose at hand^ A m-andf formerly sat here, but the court has 
been removed to Hrfjipur, since the opening of the Subdivision at 
the latter pLacCp There is and one m^chtab, botli fairly 

attended, 

MohnjLr is situated 20 miles to the south-east of Hrfjipuf, a 
short distance north of the Gangesj on the Hdjtpur and Mahl-ud- 
din-nagar road. It contains a population of 9S2 persons, consisting 
of S47 Hindus and rsS Mnbammadans, There is :Lthdiid and a 
distillery here, under the .jurisdiction of tlie subdivisbnnl officer at 
Hijipnr. The bdzdr is large^ die principal articles of trade being 
hnseedj food^^rains, and saltpetre. There are two pdihidlds in the 

villager 

Tesoewcv to Citv Lifje.'—-T he Collector reports that there is 
no tendency in tlie poptdaticni of Tirhut to gather into cities. Tlie 
table quoted on p. go gives the gross population of die six largest 
towns at 135,254. The propertioji whidi their inhabitants bear to the 
total population is 5'oS per cent Several of these towns, and many 
other places which froin tlieir size and population might be consid¬ 
ered townsj are simply collections of villages or tdds, in which all 
the operations of rural life go on. 

VtLLAOE iNSTiTunoNS.^Mearly every village has its latjedA, its 
jAA rn-yaij and other officials. The following account has been 
taken partly dom a Special Report on the Indigenous Ageiicy em¬ 
ployed in taking the Census, and partly from old records autl 
reports, 

(i) PAWAxf.—The post of h generally^ but not always, 

hereditaiyj and dates from about tlie tiine of the Fennanent Settle¬ 
ment Tiidtrdris are Usually paid at the rate of three to four 
rupees a-month, and also receive as a perquisite half an d?i?id in 
every rupee of rent-collections in cash. If rents are paid in kind, 
the pativdri receives from half to one ser in every maunA Some 
mdliks, however, do net alicnv X\i€.\i pshadris any of these perquisites, 
but pay them a consolidated allowance, varying from five to twelve 
rupees a-month. Tlie p(idvSi.f h generally belong to the K^yasth or 
writer caste, though in some Kurmi villages they are of the Kumii 
caste. Their duties are to keep the village accounts, to grant receipts, 
and sometimes to collect rents. Thetr education rarely goes beyond a 
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little Hindi. Where a village has been partitioned, each shareholder 
‘ maintains his own patwdri ; but, on the other hand, where villages are 

very small, one pahvhri has often charge of two or more. Petty land¬ 
holders sometimes act as tlieir own paiwdrls. The provisions of the 
patwdri Regulation were never kept up; and in 1835, the Collector 
complained that the patwdris refused to give in their half-yearly 
Ik .accounts until the zaifUnddrs allowed them, and that all effective 

control over them had been lost. 

The Village Head-men are known by the name of jeth rayats^ 
and arc always well-to-do persons, cultivating the largest holdings 
in their villages. They are invariably selected by the landlord, who 
can depose and punish them when he pleases. In tlie Dusserd 
holidays, when the tenants come before their landlord on tauji 
day, headed by their jeth rayaiy it is usual for the ?ndlik to present 
the latter with a pagri or head-dress, and a small sura of money vary¬ 
ing from four to eight rupees. The head-man holds an important 
place in his village. He is the referee in disputes between cultiva¬ 
tors, and between landlord and tenant. He is the arbiter in ap¬ 
praising the value of crops, when rent is paid in kind. In boundary 
disputes he is constantly referred to. Although nominated by the 
landlord, he is perhaps biassed in his dedsions towards his fellow- 
rayats. When he dies, his eldest son succeeds him, if his family are 
still in good drcumstances ,* but in no case is he elected by the 
people. When a village is not partitioned, there is only one head¬ 
man ; but where there are shareholders, each nominates his own. 

PanchAyats- —There are no regularly-appointed village councils. 
Questions, however, are often submitted to, and settled by, the 
panchdyats. 

Other Village Officers met with are the Brihman priest, the 
barber, washerman, and blacksmith. The offices of barber and 
k washerman are hereditary. A washerman is paid in different ways. 

Thus, he sometimes receives one pice for each artide washed; 
sometimes five panseris of grain annually for every woman in the 
household. The barber gets one load of dhan from each house. 
Both receive presents at marriages. The blacksmith expects twelve 
panseris annually for each plough he repairs. 

Material Condition of the People. —The Administration 
Report for Bengal for 1872-73 (p. 138), stated that, as a general 
rule, the people in Behar were very badly off. The fact is, that 
while the price of food lias evcryivherc risen, the rates of wages in 
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Tirhut liave been kept sfalionary by the heavy and increasing 
pressure of die population. There can be no doubt that money 
wages at present are cruelly low, A labourer generally receives one 
and a half dmdy or s per day; and for this he will work willingly, 
except in the harvest and planting seasons. Grain-wages are also 
coTnrnonK XhuEj at barvest-tinie^ reapers are paid a percentage on the 
out'tutrij which sometimes amounts to as much as 5 or 6 per cent.j 
and 30 much is it to their advantage to be remunerated in graiiij 
that it is hardly possible to get coolies in any numbers to work fo>r 
cash payments during the rice-harvest. Another common custom 
is for the employer to pay one dmd C'r r^d. pet day, and to give 
one meal. Tho wages of smiths and carpentem are from tw'o to four 
flWdr, or from 3d. to fid? in the town. Sometimes tliey get five 
dfiTidSt or 7 J^d. I do not find thab in Tirhut^ wages ha.ve risen in any 
appreciable degree. In. 1754, a common coolie got one dfifd 2 
or r^d. per day; and a carpenter three rfe^nefj, or 4^d. If wages 
have risen at all, it is only in the neighbourhood of large towns: and 
Iwu rupees a-montli is a common w^age in some parts. On the other 
hand, the prices of food‘grains have undoubtedly risen. During the 
ten years, 1S61-70, the average price of common rice (husked) was 
io fjrf I c/iJiafd^ per rupee, or about 5s. 5d. per cwt.; of wdreat, 19 
4 e/tAaid^r, or 5s. Sd. per cwt,; and of barley, 33 ^ers 5|^ eAAiifdAs, 
or 33. 3d. per ewt. On the xst December ijpp, the price of the 
finest ariifd rice was 32 P^r rupee, or js. 4^^d. per cwt.; while 

rice could be bought at the rate of i mswtd 5 sin for a rupee, 
Or as. 5d. per cwt. In 1S03, a season of scarcity, the cheapest 
rice sold at r maund 3 sirs 12 rkhatdks per rupee, or 25, Od- per 
cwt; the dearest at an sm per rupee, or 53. 5d. per cwt.; while 
barley was sold at 2 viamids 10 ssrs^ or is. 2d. per cwt. 

The Census Report of rfiya returns the average density of tJie 
population as 691 per square mile. It may be more. The Dar- 
bhangah Census of 1S74 showed that the density per square mile 
in that Subdivision was 74<5, and not 645 as returned in 1872. 
It seems difficult, how'ever, to believe that even the Darbhaugah sub¬ 
division does not grow sufllcieiiTt food for its local popuJatioD, as it 
exports grain in most years; and in spite of a bad bhadd liarvest in 
r873, and an almost total failure of the rice crop, there was enough 
food in hand to feed the people for several moutbE, . In the soutli 
and south-west of the District tliie people are better off, inasmuch as 
they are not so dependent on cme crop as In Darbhangah arid Mad- 
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huban(: they are better acquainted with irrigation and its benefits, 
and the land is more fertile. Little or no emigration takes place 
from Tirhut (in Darbhangah it is said to be unknown); but the 
timidity and ignorance of the people may account for this. 

Another ciraunstance which must be considered is the rate of rent 
charged by the xatnittddr. The operation of the baiwdrd (partition) 
b laws has had the effect of creating a large number of small proprietors, 

who are unable to keep up the position of a zamlnddr^ but who try 
to do so by squeezing as much as they can out of their rayats. The 
fanning s>'Stem is still worse. The laminddn let whole villages by 
auction to the highest bidder, who has to make his profits during 
the term of a short lease. The Manager of the Darbhangah Raj 
says that the nominal rate of rent is not excessive, but that the 
abwdbs press heavily on the rayats. Practically the pressure of the 
population on the land enables a higher total rental to be levied. 
Particular classes, again, such as the Tirhutiyi Brihmans, arc poor 
on account of their habits and customs. 

The material condition of the people in Tirhut is also shown by 
tire character of their food, by their houses, their dress, and, in some 
degree, by their physique. In the north and east of the District the 
staple food of all classes is rice; which, in the other portions, is 
supplemented by barley and maize. Marwd and kodo are also 
largely eaten. Most labourers cat one meal of satti, a mixture 
which is undoubtedly cheaper than rice. Their houses are con¬ 
structed of coarse thatching grass, or of mud, with thatclted roofs. 

’ A tnasonry house is a rare sight, and generally belongs to some 
well-to-do man. Their dress is of the dirtiest and coarsest materials, 
and of quite a dififerent character from that of the Bengal rayat. 
Further, it would seem that the criminal population are extraordinarily 
imhealthy before entering the jail, and that ‘their'condition is so , 
Ik low that the slightest exciting cause will produce serious forms of 

organic disease.’ The prisoners from whose appearance the Special 
Committee of 1875 made the above statement, embraced thirty- 
seven castes, from Brlhmans and Rijputs to Dorns and Chimirs. 

On the whole, then, it seems that wages in Tirhut are sdll low, 
that prices have risen, that rents including abwdbs are high, that the 
food, dress, and houses are inferior; and that, therefore, while there 
is no emigration, and the productive powers of the land seem suffi¬ 
cient for the population, the inhabitants are really badly off. 

The Dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists (1) of a dhdti of 
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Manchester cloth, about five yards long, arid three and a half feet 
broad ; or (a) pantaloons (j^dr); (^) a or tiirban^ ( 4 ) ^ €Mda 7 % 
or sheet, two or three yards long, made either of cotton or ivocl; ^5) 
a ?nirsdt, or short coal^ (d) a mdMf necklace of wooden beads, 
worn only by Hindus; (7) an or kerchief j (fi) Jdfd^ or 

shoes of country make;; (9) wooden sandals j {ro) a or cloth 

wrapped round the head. TJte children of the better classes wear a 
small-sizfid dMti^ made of country dotli, a muslin or cotton slicct, 
and slices. Some young men wear socks and boots of Knghsli manu¬ 
facture. 

The dress of an ordinary cultivator is, of course, of a much clieaper 
and commoner deacrlptiojir His dMU often country-made; he 
rarely wears slioesj or any covering for his chestr His head is usu¬ 
ally bare. The dress of a female consists of one piece of cloth called 
a sdfif witli a coloured border, five or stjc yards in length. She often 
wears in addition a JalaM-y or doth covering her breast. Sometimes 
the tdrl is entirely coloured. It is thrown over the body, and 
covers the head. Formerly it was made of country cloth, but lately 
English materials with printed borders have come into faaliion. 
Among the ornaments are,— n<ith and bT 4 idk nose-rings j Mnsati, a 
kind of necklace; chapdkaii, another kind of necklace; haihsl^ a 
necklace, with a rairrcir hanging down the breast; kardhaiii^ a silver 
chain going round the waist; farkd, an ear-ring, either of gold or 
silver; khontld^ ear-rings; bdjd, or armlets; Ujdyath^ an 

ariuLet, consisting of. three or four beads of silver tied together; 
a bracelet; pdejdff an aukleL Shell and lac bracelets ure also a good 
deal worn by Hindu and Muhammadan women. CMrt^ karn'ff 
bracelets; bdsji, bdnky armlets,—are also wom. As n bed- 
covering in winter, rasAis^ or quilts stufied with cotton, are used. 

DWFL.1.1WGS.—As a general rule, tlm houses of the poorer classes 
consist simply of reed or mud walls, with a thatched roof of khas- 
hJias grass, on a bamboo fiuiine In the dry weather accidental 
fires are very coinmou ; and to prevent this, some houses have tiled 
roofs. The posts are generally barnboos, or, where greater strength 
is necessary, of idr wood. The walls are often ‘leped^ witli cow- 
dung, to keep out die cold and damp; the doors are generally of 
matting,- A tenement consists of several houses, each of which is 
a separate room.' In an ordinary cultivators house there would be 
—(i) the principal apartment, where household work is done by 
day, and the head of the house sleeps at night; (a) the cook¬ 
house {rasdi (3) a house where goods and food are kepi 
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{bhdnddr) ; (4) a cow-house (^ukhdnS) ; (5) a place where the rice 
is husked {dhenki ghar). In the house of a w'ell-to-do man there 
is sometimes a raised place in the courtyard, covered over, where 
the family sit and smoke, and receive visitors. A poor man has 
but few rooms. He cooks and sleeps in the same room, and his 
house is not enclosed.* In low-lying parts, where high land is 
scarce, and population is increasing, three or four persons live in 
rooms which, in other places, would serve for one man only. 

The Furniture in the houses of a shopkeeper and a cultiva¬ 
tor is much the same, but the latter would dispense with many of 
the following articles, {a) Furniture for sleeping and sitting on :— 
(i) chdrpdif or bed, consisting of a framework, sometimes of bamboo, 
and sometimes of wood, interlaced with bamboo fibres, or with newdr 
tape; (2) kambal^ blanket; (3) dari, or satranjiy a striped carpet of 
thick cotton; (4) mordy a cane or bamboo stool; (5) jdjam, a kind 
of broad cloth, used for spreading on the c/tdrpdi; (6) toMa, a pillow, 
stuffed with cotton or rags; (7) c/utdi, a mat, made of coarse reeds; 
(8) chauJdy a stool; (9) pirhd, a plank stool, {b) Eating and cook¬ 
ing utensils;—(i) hdndiy an earthen pot to boil rice; (2) ghard, an 
earthen pot for carrying water; (3) kati^^ a small kind of ghard 
kardhiy an iron pot; (5) dhakndy a cover, made of earthen-ware; (6) 
khappaty an iron or earthen plate, used to bake bread; (7) thdldy brass 
plate; (8) bdtly brass cup; (9) ghotiy brass vessel for holding water; 
(10)also a brass pot; {\i)hukdy pipe for smoking; (12) lotdy 
a brass vessel for holding water; (13) sildy a curry stone; (14) pididy 
an earthen cup; (15) tasldy a brass pot used to boil rice, &c; (16) 
'kacJiMly an iron ladle, used for stirring rice; (17) baf/ohi, a brass pot 
used to boil rice, (f) Instruments for cutting and digging:—(i) 
chhuriy knife; (2) ddoy a large knife, used for cutting wood; (3) 
kodddy a spade; (4) idngrdi, adze used for shaping; (5) drly saw; 
(6) basdldy adze, (d) Miscellaneous:— chirdgh, a lamp; /arkd, a small 
round long stone, to grind things with; dhenkiy a pedal for husking 
rice; okJUly mortar for husking rice. 

The> Food of tlie cultivator consists, roughly speaking, half of rice, 
and half of coarser cereals, millets, and pulses. The staple food of 
all classes in the north-east Subdivisions is rice; in other parts, rice 
supplemented with barley and maize. The lower castes, such as 
Dosidhs, and Doms, eat rats, wild pigs, &c., when they can get them. 
The food of the wealthier classes is principally rice and wheat. A 
well-to-do shopkeeper eats boiled rice, pulses, all kinds of country 
vegetables, fish, milk, sugar, fruits, and different preparations of ricCj, 
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He very rarely eats saiA^ while a peasant almost always eats in 
the moming^ and rice tmly at niglatK Sugar and fmit are raiely 
used by the latter. The children of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
generally have nijnkis or mithdis (sweetmeats) for breakfast. A 
peasants children eat m\sA (patched rLce)^ diird^ or satA in the 
Tnprning- The average monthly expenses of a household in fair tir- 
cumstances, consisting of five persons—viz,^ three adults and two chil¬ 
dren—may be estimated as follow: Ktce, lbs., 93. rj^d.j 

pulses^ 4S lbs., 5s. ad.j salt, Sd.; oil, 2S. 6d.; sugar, 3d.; fish, ?s.; 
vegetables, is-i nmaeric, 3d.; chihes, 3d.; milk, as.; spices, 3d.; 
fuel, 4s. ; tobacco, lid,; clarified butter JS. ^d, ; cloth, as. Cd.; 
fruit, IS.; house repairs, rs. 6d; extras, 6d.: total average monthly 
expenses, 155. 4^^d. It is not very easy to estimate tire ex¬ 
penses of an ordinary husbandman, as he raises himself a great 
portion of the articles necessary for his own consumption. Rice, 
pulses, and vegetables, are all home productions. Fish lie catdies, 
when he has time. The following figures, therefore, only show the 
amcoint which he would requii'e to spend were he to buy all his 
requisites in the markets They refer to the same-sieed household as 
given above. Sfitd^ 123 lbs., 7a. rice, 92 Ibe^, 53, 3^d.; 

pulses, IS.; salt, 4^d. jfuel, 3o^dl.; oil, vegetables, loj^d.; 

tobacco, jd.; turmeric, 3d.; chilies, 3d.; cloth, 2s,; fish, dd.; fruits, 
3d.; repairs of house, dd.; extras, dd.: total average monthly ex- 
petisea of a cultivator, zs, ad- The poorer husbandmen have to 
reduce these expenses to nearly one half. 

Musdmins eat all kinds of meat except pork, if tlie animal has 
been killed according to their Jaw. Hindus eat gout^s flesh, if thfr 
animal has first been sacrificed to some deity* 

Fruits.—T he mango-tree (dm) is met with everywhere, large groves 
bemg commotir Grafts from Bombay and Maldah are found in the 
gardens of well-to-do men. The Icifft/io/ or Jack fruit is also common. 
ZfMfj of first-rate quality are grown. Feaclies and grapes fiourish, 
limes {ftA/A) are used for a cooling drink, and from the Isi fruit an 
excellent saj'bet used in dysentery is made. Tttpayd and custai'd- 
apples are also found. Fine-apples grow wdl. Flaintains {Md) are 
not so common as in Bengal; the climate is probably too dry and 
the District too far from the sea. Among other fruits are the guava 
{amrutk) and Jd^tm. The fruit is extensively grown in 

tanka When ripe, it is parched and husked. 

Tnn GaMES Amuse mehts are similar to those of Lower 
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Bengal, the principal being iabadi, satranj or chess, and various 
games of cards, such as grdHt and grdm. Kabadi is very similar to 
prisoners’ base. Satranj differs but slightly from the English game, 
which originally came from India. Grabti is played by four people, 
grdm by the women. 

Agriculture; Ricr.—T he principal crops of rice grown in 
Tirhut District are bhatiai or diiSy sdthi or gamri, ag/iani, and the 
deep-water or long-stemmed rice, known by tlie various names jAar- 
nujs, jasariyd, &c., which have already been enumerated under tlie 
heading of Marsh-Cultivation, p. 28. 

(1) Bhadai or dns rice is sown in Baisdkh (April to May) on higher 
ground than aghatii rice; it is not transplanted, and the land yields 
a winter crop after the rice has been reaped. The preparation of 
the soil commences early in June, and the crop is reaped between 
the end of August and tlie middle of September. 

(2) Sdthi is sown broadcast in July, tlie land being prepared in 
June. It grows quickly in about 60 days, and is cut in October. 
Its varieties are called godddL, kdrtikd^ and as. 

(3) Aghani dhdn^ the staple crop of the District, is sown on low 
land. In June, after rain has fallen, a nursery ground is selected, 
and ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast. After the seedlings are 
a foot high, another field is prepared for their reception. This 
field is dammed up to retain tlie water, and is ploughed until the 
whole is reduced to thick mud. The seedlings are then taken and 
transplanted in rows about nine inches apart The crop is reaped 
in November or December. The following are among tlie varieties 
of this rice:—(i) Katikd; (2) Dudhrdj; (3) Rdngo; (4) Rdintd; 
(5) Mansart; (6) L>o/anga; (7) Mdl-Bhog; (8) KorHd; (9) Shdh- 
mardhdn; {\o) Baraugd; {i\) Khedd; {12) Harinhdi; (i$)Bd/ri; 
(14) Jdgar; (15) Bhainslofi; (16) G^ar; (17) Dhusni; (18) 
FdnjbaK; {ij) Dudhi; {20) Gajjar; {iz) K/iasamkheti; {22)P'uhar; 
(23) Kanakzird; (24) Baharm; (25) Pdkhar; (26) Sdhd; (27) 
Rds; { 29 >) DudJmdth ; {aj) Kajursar; {^0) Kamod; Gajpaiid. 

(4) Tlie long-stemmed rice is sown in Marcli and reaped in 
January or February. 

Preparations made from Rice, &c. —The paddy from which 
muri, or parched paddy, is prepared, is kept in a large pot of water 
for two days, and on the third day taken out and boiled, until 
the water has evaporated, when it is again steeped in cold water. 
Next day it is boiled a second lime, till tlie grain partly protrudes 
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tlircmgli the hiiskn after wliich it is dtie?J by exposure m the snn. It 
is next husked and loasted on tlie fire in on open eanben vessel; a 
little salt and water is added, while il is bein^ stirred with a bundle 
of small twigSn ’tVliile this is being done, some sand is heated in 
another vessel. As soon as the sand is sufficiently wanra, the rice ig 
tlirown in by handfuls and stirred witli the twigs until the heated 
grains swell and burst. K^ial is only prepared from special kinds of 
paddy. The process of making it is this: A pot wi th some sand 
in it ig put on a fire, and, as the gand grows hot, handfuls of 
paddy are thrown in. From the sudden exposure to heat tlic 
gmng burst die husks, which drop off when stirred ; the rice is then 
passed through a sieve, and the hh<^ JS ready. Its price is a 

rupees Chir 4 is made tliug : The paddy is first steeped, and then 
pai'tkdly boiled and pressed by the dhsnki^ wliich Hattens it Natives 
use it when tnivelling, and when unable to obtain a meal of boiled' 
rjce, as it is easily carried, and only requires a little steeping in water 
before being eaten. It sells at 1 2 a rupee. ILirM is simply 
Niai mixed with.^yr or molasaes. 

Otker CnR'EALS include wheat, barley^ and oats ; all soivn in Go- 
to-ber or November, and reaped in March* Tliey are principally 
grown in the Sadr, Sitamarhi, Hdjipur, and Tdjpur Subdivisions. 
Irrigation is required in many cases for wheat and oats. Harley (/rftf) 
is principally eaten in the form of with some salt and chillies 
or other condjment. is also made from many oilier grains 

—from wheat, maige, and pulses, as well as from l>arley* The 
grain is dried and ground, and a little water merely added bcfoi'e 
being eaten. Barley is also ground witli I/jcfdri or otlier kinds of 
Ad/f and baked into or cakes, (Lagcnaria vulgaris) is 

a millet the size of a canary-seed j eacli plant has a longisli ear, 
which contains an egg-cupful of grain. It is sown in May, and reaped 
in August or September ; the average produce per acre varying from 
three to ten maunds. It is eaten boded, like rice, or sometimes 
in the fonn of thap/dh^ Makdi (Zea mays), or Indian conij is also 
sown in May, and reaped in August or September. The average 
out-turn is eight to twelve per acre-. It is a tad plant, 

growing nine or ten feet high, and is a favourite crop around the 
houses in villages, where it is specially objectionable on sanitary 
grounds. It is principally grown in the three western -Subdivisions ; 
there is not much of it in Darbhangalt, and hardly any at all in 
iladhubanlr When in season, it can be purchased as cheaply ns 
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barley. It is prepared and eaten like barley, but is sometimes 
roasted. Marwd (Elusine colucaua) is a grain very similar to kodo^ 
growing in bushy tufts. It is so^vn in May, and reaped in August 
or September. The grain is the size of a tumip-sced: it is first 
ground into floiu:, and then eaten in the shape of cakes. Kauni is 
sown in May, and cut in August or September. The grain is eaten 
boiled, like rice; the refuse is used as food for cattle. Sdmd (Pani- 
cum colonum) is also sown and cut at the same time as kodo. It is 
eaten like rice. CMnd (Panicum railiaceum) is a cold-weatlier crop, 
being sown in January and June. Janird is sown in May, and cut 
in September. It is eaten in the shape of cakes, and is also a com¬ 
mon food for cattle in June and July. 

The following pulses arc grown:— KJiesdri (Lathyrus sativus); 
Kherdo^ masuri (Ciccr lens), or gram; and matar, or peas,—all sown 
on rice-lands after the rice is cut, in October and November, and 
reaped in March. Mug (Phaseolus mungo), sown in February and 
March, and reaped in May and June. Arhar (Cytisus cajan), sown 
in May and June, and reaped in March. Its wood is sold as fuel. 

Alu, or Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) are extensively grown at 
Hdjlpur, whence they are exported to Patni. They are sown from 
October to December, and are ready from December to February, 
Anotlier root-crop is d/iirf, grown principally in Hdjipur and Tdjpur. 

Oil-seeds arc tisi, linseed, mustard (Sinapis dichotoma) and /// 
(Sesamum orientale). Linseed and mustard are sown in October 
and November, and reaped in March. Castor-oil (rerf), also an 
oil-seed, is sown in May and June, and cut in March; while til is 
sown in August and reaped in January. The oil-seed crop is one 
of the most important in the District, enormous cargoes being sent 
down the rivers to the seaboard. 

Cotton (Gossypium indicum).—^This plant is cultivated in Tirhut 
solely for home consumption, none being exported. The total 
area under cotton-cultivation was estimated in 1871 to be 24,039 
acres ; but these figures are only approximate, as cotton is sown also 
in high land together urith makai, ckUtd^ kodo^ &c. Its roots sink 
from one foot to one and a half foot into tire ground. A soil called 
sdmbi is said to be especially preferred in Tijpur; while in Sita- 
marhf, bdngar mati^ resembling usar land, is the best No irrigation 
is required. 

The two principal classes of cotton are baisdkh and hhadai^ so 
called from the times at which they arc picked. The first kind is 
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&gajTi subdivided into bh&^d and hic/ird; these are both sown in May, 
flower b February, and are piclted in the following April or May. 
The dAadai crop consists cjf the Mtil., or March variety, which is sown 
in October or Much, flowers In July, and is picked! in September. 
Another variety called IieM, is sown in March^ floweis in WovembeT, 
and is picked in December or January. A fourth kind, j^jJdr^ 
is rfirely cultivated. T^isgld has a wbitish tingej kaM is recldish^ and 
^jjdr still redden The pbnt is most carelessly cultivated, along 
with some other crop ^ and until the cultivators g-row it separately, 
there is little hope of any improvement in the quality. After pick¬ 
ing the plant, the seed is separated from the fibre, which is cleaned 
and prepared by a distaff called cMrkhL There are no large fac^ 
tories for cleaning it. After it has heeir cleaned, it is spun, generally 
by women, into thread, which is woven into coarse doth. The 
cleaned cotton is also largely used for stuffing quilts or rezitis. 
From die seed, oil for burnbg is expressed. The plant itself is 
used for firewood, and! when other fodder fails cattle eat the seed. 
The average oiiMum per acre is said to be ??tatinds of pofls 
containing seed and fibre, tlie proportions of which vary according 
to the species cultivated. Thus, in b/iag/d cotton the proportion 
of seed to fibre is z to r j in doc/i^'d, 4 to i ; and iu iekhti^ 3 to I. 
Cleaned fibre fetches from Ra 16/ to Rs. iZj per mamdi uncleaned 
fibre from Rs, g/ to Rs. lo/. The loss in spinning thread is about 
five per cenn 

The Collector reported, in that in consequence of the en¬ 
hanced price of English piece-goods, the cultivation of cotton in the 
neighbourhood of Shihpnr had increased threefold; but this increase 
w^as temporary. It was noticed at that time, that many weavers in the 
Hdjfpur Subdivision htid again taken to their looms. The quantity 
of cotton then growai ivas about 5,000 mannds^ in addition to which 
15,000 mmmds were imported from Ghdafpnr nid Revelganj in 
Siran, Kaintaul being tlic centre of distribution. The latest statis¬ 
tics of this traftic will be found under the heading Trade. 

Jute (Corchonis olltorius), or /rtAM, is not extensively cultivated 
in Tirhut j and when gmwn^ it is with other crops, suclj as sugar., 
cane, Cotton, malai^ Or arhar. The soils best suited fur it ate 
gfflndd and hdlmndit —village lands which have been manured, 
and sandy soils. It is also grown on hhU and matiydr lands. The 
jute grown in this District is of three kinds— madhuri^ and’ 
dts\, Che leaves of aU being eaten as pot-herbs. It is sown in Asiirli 
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(June—July),and reaped inK^tik (September—October). Excessive 
rain is injurious, a moderate rainy season producing the best crop. 
PurH is taller than the other two varieties, having straight stalks, as 
thick as a man’s finger, which bifurcate near the summit- Its leaves 
are of a bright-green colour, oval in shape, with a serrated margin; 
the flowers are small and yellow. The yield from this kind is greater 
titan from madiiurl or desi. These do not grow so high as the first- 
named ; they branch a few inches from the ground, and their leaves, 
which are of a light-green colour, have reddish veins; the flowers 
are pale and yellow. The latter variety has a prickly stem. When 
the plant is full grown, the stalks are first dried in the sun and then 
steeped in water. The process of rotting occupies firom six to seven 
days. While tlie bundles are under water, they are examined from 
time to time to sec how far the stalks have rotted; and when the 
rotting has gone so far that the fibres peel off easily, the bundles 
are taken out of the water‘and dried in the sun. They are then 
beaten or shaken in the water they have been steeped in, till the 
glutinous substance in the bark is entirely washed away, when the 
fibres gradually separate from the pulp. No jute is exported from 
Tirhut; all that is grown is required for local consumption. 

Hemp {san) is also cultivated in this District, but only to a 
limited extent A few cultivators grow it in fields by itself for 
their own use. 

PAn or Betel-Leap. —^The cultivation of this plant is mono¬ 
polised by a caste called Baruf. The land must be high and 
good, and though free from inundation it must be near water. 
The garden, boroj, varies from a kathd to a HghA (^th to ^d 
of an acre)j but in addition to the land completely reserved for 
the pan garden, it is necessary to take some grass land. The 
horoj is enclosed by a wall about five or six feet high, made of 
bamboo and reed work, and is roofed over with the same material; 
the roof is supported by bamboo posts, the object being to protect 
the plant from being scorched by the sun, and to produce as steamy 
an atmosphere as possible. Inside, tlie ground is divided into parallel 
ridges, about a foot apart, on which the young cuttings are placed, 
the ground having previously been well prepared and manured : thin . 
bamboo slips are then planted in the ridges for the plant to climb 
up. The cuttings are planted in August, September, or October; 
and when first planted, require several waterings a-day. After a 
month they can do with one daily watering, until the rains set in. 
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The leaves are cut a year after the ciittmgs tv ere planted; and 
those which aie hist green are especially sought after. The best 
land paj's a rent of S a whicli is sometimes calculated 

by tlie size of the lidgc, there bein^ 3 /ira ridges of 20 
hdf/is long to I dIdr, so dhftrs to ^ and so on* In 

East Tirburi howeverj pin land rents at only Rs. 5 per A 

small garden of two kdlhds employs two men, and the maximuTn 
cjtpEiTSes per kdthd arc as follow i—Reut, 6/6; grass, /S ; bamboos 
, and reeds, /8; rope; /S ; wood, r/4; cuttings, 3/r e total, Ks. 5, 2/6; 
labour, 7/: grand total, Rs. r?, a/6. A good garden only lasts 
for five yesrs, during the first of which the plants do not produce 
fully; after that, the average annual yield is 60,000 leaves per Mtlsd* 
The price which druse fetch varies according to the season of the 
yean From June to September or October, 100 average leaves are 
sold per pice; from October to Jannairy, 50 per pice; from February 
to March, 30 per pice; and h:om April 'to June, at' tlie rate of Soo 
to 1,500 per rupee. Df these 60,000 leaves, 13,000 woiild scU at 
the first rate, and would fetch Rs- 1/14; 12,000 at the second rate, 
Rs. 3/i2; 24,000 at the third, Rs. is/S; and 12,000 at, say, Ra. i 
per thousand, 12/: total receipts, Rs. 30/2; expenditure, Rs. 12/2; 
profits about Rs. jS/ or Rs. 360/ per Tim average 

size of a garden is one quarter of a in which, four men are 

employed, working at intervals, A man with a very large garden 
employs hia poorer neighboiiis, whom he pays at the ru±e of R. r/0 
per month, bnt who also work in their own gardens. There are 
three kinds of kaTyariyd^ and die fijrst, which 

is sweet, being the most esteemed. The leaf is eaten with betel-nut 
and lime. 

Suoar-Cane (a^A) is grown on first'cJass high land The soil 
is repeatedly ploughed and dug, until it is thoroughly pulverised. 
Cuttings are planted in the ground, eigliteen inches apart^ in die 
month of February. Irrigation is sometimes, but not often adopted ; 
and as the land is always of the best quality, no manure is required^ 
The canes are cut in December or January; but Hometimes the roots 
are not pulled up, when a second crop is taken from them m the 
following year. The cultivators do not tie the cane into bundles as 
in Bengal and the ISTorth-Western Provinces; in fact^ they take a.s 
little trouble as they can, and though the cane is of an inferior 
quality, tlie crop pays well in a goud season.. The juice is extracted 
by a mill, which works like the ordinary pestle and mortar. The 
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trunk of a tree is hollowed out, tapering from above in a conical 
shape, and ending in a small hole at the foot, through which the 
juice runs out In this hollow trunk is inserted a piece of wood, 
to which two beams are fastened. A pair of bullocks are attached 
to one of these, close to its jimction with the other. Tlrey walk 
round, and so crush the cancs between the pestle and mortar. The 
juice is collected in earthen pots, and boiled down into gur; for 
without boiling, it would ferment and turn bad. The gur is largely 
used for sweetmeats, and for mixing with tobacco which is intended 
for smoking. Sometimes the gur is refined into sugar; but this is not 
often the case in Tirhut, where most of the local produce is exported 
to Birh, Patnd, and other centres of trade, where there are sugar 
manufactories. According to the Collector's figures for 1871, there 
are nearly 20,000 acres imder sugar-cane in Tirhut District, the prin¬ 
cipal place of cultivation being the Darbhangah Subdivision. 

Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacam).—The following account of tobacco 
cultivation and manufacture is condensed from Mr Hallida/s Re¬ 
port, quoted on pp. 81-87 ‘The Cultivation and Curing of To¬ 
bacco in Bengal.' Tlie quotations come from the same source. 

Tobacco is grown all over the District of Tirhut; but tlie most 
extensive cultivation, as well as the best tobacco, is met with in 
pargand Saressd of the Tdjpur Subdivision. This tobacco is largely 
exported to Western India- That produced in pargand Bachaur, 
Subdivision Madhubani, is also praised for its size and flavour. 
The following areas in each Subdivision were returned in 1873 
as cultivated with tobacco: Darbhangali, 6,500 acres; Madhu¬ 
bani, 2,933 acres; Tijpur, 15,600 acres; Sitimarhi, 1,893 acres; 
Sadr Subdivision, 1,630 acres; and Hdjipur, 11,950 acres: total 
cultivation in the District, 40,506 acres. Tobacco requires good 
high land, from which only one crop should be taken. Village 
lands are considered the best, but the soil should not be too 
light, an admixture of clay being desirable. In pargand Bachaur 
there is a rich, good surface stratum, with an undersoil of sand, 
which is reached at from two to four feet below the surface. As 
the Kamld flows through this tract, it is probable that water is 
conveyed by filtration, when tlie river rises; and that the low sandy 
stratum allows heavy rain to filter away, where clay or loam would 
have retained it, and so caused the plant to rot. 

The land lies fallow after the rabi crops have been cut, and up to 
September is under constant preparation. It is repeatedly ploughed 
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and manured; Ijeiiig near liouseg, it receives a good deal of house- 
refuie, besides the mannne of cattle and sheeps which are often 
tetiiered on it. The seed is never sown broadcast, but is planted in 
small beds in the month of September, at the end of the rains. When 
the plants are about font inches high, they aie transplanted, about i ^ 
foot apart, into the selected land, which has been previously well 
cleared of weeds. Until they have strticlt, they are watered; and 
this is the only irrigation practised, except on the land near the 
Ganges, where the soil is not retentive of moisture. From this 
tinie, constant care and actention are necessary, the tu'O great 
objects being to heep the land clean and pulverised, and to 
prevent the plants from wasting themselves in sj^routs, shoots, 
and suchers. ^ When the plant has got to the proper height, say 
from I to foot l^igh, the top is broken off, and a small skewer is 
inserted at the fractiut, and pushed a little down. This is to dwarf 
the plant, and to prevent it throwing out more 'shoots. The leaves 
tlien on the stem, from sii to nine, make tlie crop^ no new 
Ones are allowed to sprout j and any attempts of the plant to 
waste its energies, either in suckers from below the ground or in 
shoots &om above, arc promptly suppressed. Tlte land is con¬ 
stantly weeded, and pulverised every three or four days, tlie earth 
just round llie stem being afterivards patted down. The dangers 
to the crop now are heavy rain, and an insect tliat bones down to the 
roots, and is dislodged by digging and pouring in water/ The 
leaves grow till januaiy or the beginning of February, when tlie 
plant is cat down to widrin two inches of the ground. Leaves are 
not plucked singly. It is not usual to take two crops of tobacco 
from the same land in the same year; but if a second crop is 
taken in May, it is grown in much Che same way. The plants which 
liave gone to seed have still to be watched; the seed is picked,, 
stowed away dry, and carefully kept from candle-light. 

The average produce varies according to the quality of the soil 
in the several Subdivisions. In Sitimarhi and Darbhangali the 
average out-turn per acre is returned at lo or mamids; in 
T^jpur it varies from 19 to 24 Tnaunds; and in the Sadr Subdivi¬ 
sion from 16 to rg But these figures must be taken with 

caution, on account of the uncertainty caused by the variation in 
local bigkis ; and it is also doubtful whether the ouUtum given is 
that cf the raw product or the manufactured article. In Tdjpur the 
crop is often sold standing^ espeoialiy by Bablians and odicr high* 
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caste Hindus, who object to the trouble of watching the plants after 
they have been cut. They accordingly sell it to some Koerf or hard¬ 
working cultivator, at different rates varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 
per digAd. Mr Wace says it is extremely difficult to give with any 
exactness the cost of cultivation, so mucli of the work being done at 
odd moments by different members of the family; but out of four or 
five estimates, the lowest is Rs. 12 and tlie highest Rs. 30 per Mg/id; 
the usual cost would be Rs. 20 per Mg/id. Mr Halliday gives the 
following estimate in detail for the Sadr Subdivision;—Preparation 
of land prior to sowing, Rs. 8/11; seed, /4; 3 weedings, Rs. 2/4; 
transplanting, /6; plucking the small leaves which stunt the growth 
of the plant, Rs. 3/; cutting, five men a /s; drying and spread¬ 
ing, two men for three months at Rs. 2/8 each, Rs. 15/: total, Rs. 
29/14 per bighd; add rent, Rs. s/j kohvdH cess levied by the zatnin- 
ddr for the privilege of the cultivation, Rs. 2/8: total, Rs. 37/6. Mr 
O’Connor, in his Report on the production of tobacco, gives the fol¬ 
lowing estimate, supplied to him by a planter: — The quantity of 
seed required for planting out a bighd of land would be about ^ 02. 
in weight, and would cost under four dnnds. During the four months 
the land remained fallow, it would require to be ploughed twice a 
month. Each ploughing is estimated to cost five dnnds ; the cost 
for 8 ploughings would be Rs.‘2/8. From the time of planting to 
selling, the services of three efficient men are required daily; each 
man’s monthly wage would be Rs. 2/. Thus, wages would be Rs. 36; 
total, Rs. 38/12. To this sum, rent and the zamindd^s dues have 
also to be added. In Tdjpur, it is said that a rayat has to pay as 
much as Rs. 15 per bighd for good land; and even where tlie land is 
held at a fixed rent, or the tenant has a right of occupancy, the actual 
payments are much in excess of those shown in the rent-rolL All 
rayats who cultivate tobacco, unless of independent character or of 
high caste, have to pay an extra cess. There are three rates of assess¬ 
ment for this j the rate per bighd is Rs. 2/8, when the crop is first- 
class ; if it is only second or third rate, tliis cess is levied on half or 
quarter the blghd^ as the case may be. There must also be taken into 
consideration the percentage of the daJdl who acts as a go-between 
between the rayat and the bepdri^ or trader who travels through the 
country buying up tlie tobacco for exportation. In Tdjpur this 
amoimts to Rs. 1/9 per cent. The price of tobacco is hardly so 
constant as might be expected from the large demand; but the 
average price for the best quality is from Rs, 4/8 to Rs. 5/ per 
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msmd, while that of tlie inferior kinds is as low as Rs. s/S. In 
Darbhaug;ah the first crop gftnerally sells for Rs, 5/ a ntaund; tl\e 
second for Rs. i/Sr 

The tobacco commonly grown iit Tiljpnr is of two kinds, Mmadh 
and cfiaryd / the former has longer and broader Icav'cs than the latter, 
and produces a larger cojt-tum per Ughd. Tbe sh'ength of the two is 
very similar. Some time ago, a quantity of Yirginmn seed was sown 
in the best high land in a few villages neai^ Shdhpur tjndi. It gave 
a much higlier yieid than the country kind, and was eagerly bonglii. 
up by tilt merchants; but, strange to say, it did not fetch a Jiigher 
price. In Madhubajfi hvo kinds ane grown: one, die ordinary plant 
with a long narrow leaf; the other, with a broad, short, mad curly 
leaf, knoivn as wi/dyatL It is said that this last variety ivas intro¬ 
duced years ago from foreign seed^ It is considered much stronger 
than the other kind, and is bought up chiefly by the Nepdlis. 

As regards profits, the following estimate is given for the Sadr 
Subdivision. Ekpenaes per Mg/id, Rs. 37/d. ' The produce will be, 
say, t2 wiimnds, selhng at Rsh 5/per which gives a total of 

Rs. 60/, Deducting the rmMjuds charge for his advance, Rs. 3/1 s, 
diere is left a profit of Ra rS/14 per MgM. The natives in Sitimarhf 
OLiltivnte two kinds, one for smoking, the other for chewing; the 
fonner is cut wlien green, boiled with aioJassej, and dried, after 
which it is fit for use. One jnaund of tobacco-plant gives a ^sund 
and a quarter of sruoking-tobacco. 

The native method of curing is the following, I quote from Mr 
Wage's Report, as giving the fullest account of the process fol¬ 
lowed in Ti^jpur. * The plants are allowed to lie on the ground, 
as cut, for a day or two - they are then cattied to some grassy 
spot and laid out to catch the sun during the day and the dew at 
night, being turned daily. After this has gone on for eight or ten 
days, every tliird or fourth day the plants are stacked together till 
they get heated, when they are again spread out to cool. If at 
this time die dew is thought not sufficient to cool the plant, at 
evening-time a little water is scattered over the leaves as they He. 
This goes on for twenty days or more. The plants are then 
brought under cover and stacked: they are changed every third 
or fourth day, the top going to the botcom, and so on. It ig im- 
portant now to prevent them from getting over-heated; if the leaves 
show a tendency to'get crisp, the heaps arc covered wnth plantain^ 
leaves or damp grass, over which is put a blanket to make the heap 
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sweat The leaves are then separated by a khurpl or haswd from the 
stem; a little of the latter being artfully cut oflF with them to make 
weight They are then tied, five or six in a bundle, with strips of date- 
leaves, and piled together. These piles are again watched carefully, 
till it is evident that the leaves will not heat any more. They are 
then tied up in bundles weighing fom inaunds eacli, wrapped round 
with straw, and are fit for tlie market; if not immediately sold, 
tliey are stowed away in some dry place. If the leaves are not 
of a good colour, the cultivator may, before opening them for sale, 
get a little good tobacco, boil it, and sprinkle the juice over them 
after the last process of drying; but this is rather a trick of trade 
than a method of curing, which is really nothing more than a care¬ 
ful alternation of heat and moisture, no extraneous matter being 
introduced.’ 

The tobacco grown in Tirhut is exported prindpaHy to the west 
Some goes to Nepdl, and large quantites are sent by the rayats 
themselves to Hdjfpur and to Islimpur in the Behar Subdivision of 
Patnd District The bepdrls, also, buy up a good deal direct, and 
trans^jort it up country by rail and boat 

The question has for some time been under the consideration of 
Government, whether tobacco grown in Bengal could not be cured 
so as to fetch a good price in the Eiuopean market In 1874, the 
Lieutenant-Governor proposed that a systematic course of experi¬ 
ments under professional superintendence should be undertaken. 
A part of the Filsi stud lands was made over for this purpose, 
and Dr Edward Brown \vas placed in charge during three months. 
The following remarks have been condensed from his Report. The 
tobacco grown in Tirhut is larger in leaf than any other tobacco he 
had seen, either in Manilla or in other parts of the world- Some 
leaves were as much as 3 feet 2}^ inches long by 14 inches broad, the 
texture was close and fine, the leaf generally tough and strong, and 
well adapted for cigars. But the flavour and strength were strangely 
deficient, a feature which is attributed to the country way of manuring 
the plant The tobacco, which was a first crop, and was cured by 
the Manilla process, was valued by native brokers in PiSsd at Rs. 12 
to Rs. 16 per maund. No details are given of the process of curing, 
as Dr Brown considered his method of curing the leaf was peculiar, 
and refused to divulge the particulars. The native method of culti¬ 
vation is Said to be very faulty. Instead of keeping from twelve to 
sixteen leaves on the top of the stem, the rayats cut down the stem 
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to within gist inches of the ground and preserve all the lower lea-ves, 
which lie on the ground and become covered livith dust and dirt, to 
remove which the leaves have to be beaten^ The manure is bad, 
as cow-dung and rotted straw are not adapted to produce good 
tobacco. But on the whole, to use Dr Brown’s words, * tobacco in 
Tirhut may be brought to almost any state of perfection by careful 
cultivation and proper curing,’ Forty-siTc hlghds of tobacco weire 
bought for the expenments, and from six to seven hundred maunds 
were cured. Some of the tobacco turned out very well, and ‘ re¬ 
sembled the rich reddish-brown colour so much prized in Manilla 
tobacco/ A quantity of snuff was also made from die refuse stalks 
and leaves, which could be put to no other use. 

■ OpruM, —Th e following account of the cultivation and manufacture 
of opium has been taken from Dr EatwelVs " Boppy Cultivation/ and 
from "Rules for the Guidance of Officers in the Opium Department.’ 

The poppy cultivated in Tirhut District is exclusively the white 
variety (Papaver somniferum album). In good land it grows loxu- 
riantlyj attaining usually a height of four feet, "fhe stem is branched, 
and is terminated by from.tivo to five capsules, ovate-globose in 
shape, and about Che size of a duck’s egg. The land seloctcd 
for poppy-cultivation is generaily Itkit or high village ■ lands, wliich 
can be easily manured and irrigated, I quote from Dr KatwelVs 
wTOrk : " In such situations, and where the sbil is rich, it is frequent¬ 
ly the practice with die cultivators to take a crop of Indian corn 
or vegetables off the ground during the rainy season; and afler 
the removal of this in SeptembcT, to dress and manure the ground 
for the subsequent poppy-aowings. In other situations, hoivevcr, 
and where the soil is not rich, the poppy crop la the only one 
raised during the year; and from the commencement of the rains 
in June or July, until October, the ground Is dressed and cleaned by 
successive ploughings and weediugs, and manured to die extent 
which the means of the cultivator will pemiit. In the final prepara¬ 
tion of the land in October and hTovember, the sod, after being 
well loosened and tiirDcd up by the plough, is crushed ajid broken 
down by the passage of a heavy log of wood over its surface; ’ and 
in this state it is ready for the sowbgs^ wliich commence about the 
ist of November, and usually finish by the r5th. There are some 
Districts which produce seed of a superior quality, and from these, 
supplies are drawn arid distributed among the cultivatorSr It has been 
found advantageous to cltange tlic source of supply _every two or 
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three years. The seed is sown broadcast at the time mentioned 
above. Three or four days afterwards the plough is used to bury 
it, and the soil is again levelled by the log of wood. The whole sur- 
ftu:e is now divided into compartments, the sides being about ten feet 
square; mid these are raised and converted into irrigation-channels.■ 
The number of times the plant requires irrigation depends on the 
season : if some heavy showers fall in December, January, or 
February, two irrigations may suffice; whereas if little or no rain 
were to fall during the cold weather, five or six would be necessary. 
Ten or twelve days are sufficient for the germination of tlte plants, 
and after they have attained a height of two or three inches, they 
are weeded and thinned. In ripening, the plant is liable to injury 
from unusually severe frosts; or it may become stunted, and never 
reach maturity, owing to the failure of the first sowings, or owing to 
unusual heat and deficient moisture. Blight sometimes attacks it; 
and, finally, a good deal of injury is frequently inflicted by a parasit¬ 
ical species of broom-rape (Olobanchi indica), which attaches itself 
to the roots of the plants, and causes them to wither. 

By Febniary tlic plant is usually in flower, and about the middle 
of the month the petals are carefully stripped in the following 
manner; Th-e forefinger and thumb endrcle the stem beneatli the 
pod, and with the other fingers drawn inwards a kind of tube 
is formed; this tube is gently raised straight over the pod, and if 
the petals are mature, they come off. They are then formed into 
circular cakes, from ten to fourteen inches in diameter, and about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. The ‘ leaf’ cakes are formed 
thus: A circular shallow earthen vessel isiheated to the proper de¬ 
gree, by being inverted over a slow fire. Some petals are then 
spread over its convex surface, and as soon as their glutinous juice 
begins to exude, others are added to the moist surface, and pressed 
down with a cloth. As soon as these become moist in turn, they 
have a similar addition of petals; and in this way the cake is ex¬ 
tended circularly, by successive and continuous' additions, until it 
has reached the proper size. These * leaves,* when they reach the 
sadr factory, are carefully classified; tlie smaller and darker-coloured 
ones are used in forming tlte inner portion of the shells of the 
opium-cakes, whilst the largest and least discoloured are used 
for the outer coverings. In a few days after the removal of the 
petals, the capsules have reached maturity, when tire process of col¬ 
lecting the juice begins. This extends from about the 2otl\ Feb- 
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nury to the March. The mode of collecting this juice is the 
following 3 About three or four o'clock in the uftarnooit the rayais 
go to the fields, and scarify the capsules witlt a sharp iion instru- ^ 
ment called ncishtar. This consists of four narrow bars of iron, 
each about six inches long, and as thick ds the blade of a penknife. 
At one end eadi bar is about a quarter of an inch in bread tli^ but it 
giadually expands until it is an inch broad at the other endj where 
it is deeply Doedtedr The sides of die notcli arc somewliat curved, 
and ground sliarp, the external angles being brought to sharp points. 
The whole four bars are tied together, Iraf the catting blades are sepcir- 
atedn lu employing ihe instrumentj only one set of points is brought 
into use at a tirue; the capsule is gcaiified lengthwise from its base 
to its summit, the incisions usually passing more or less along the 
eminences, 'which mark the attachment of the internal dissepimentSi 
The scartficatioiis thus made are extremely superficial, and only tra¬ 
verse the thin pericarp of the capsule. The opium is allowed to 
exude and remain on the pod till die next morning, when it is gently 
scraped off with an iron scraper, and the incisions are closed by tlie 
thumb and finger. Only one ijicisiou 15 required to complete the 
exudation m some cases; in others, five or six, and even eight are 
necessary. When the juice exudes it is milky-white, and the ivater 
it contains evaporates gradually: the outer portion of the 'tear^ dry¬ 
ing somewhat, thickens a. little, and Iras a. colour approaching a 
rose-red; the inside is semi-fluid, and of pinkish colour. If the night 
is still, and dew falls, tdta yield is full. The average quantity yielded 
per scanhcatioii is perba.ps 10 grains, a single healthy plant yielding 
under favourable drcumstancca 75 grams, in from five to eight scari¬ 
fications. Wlicn the opium has been collected, tlie next tiling is to 
run off the passewd. Wlien tlie vessel containing the opium is tilted 
and allowed to remain for some time in that position, the pmssswdi a 
blackish fluid like strong coffee, with a peculiar odour, separates and 
drains off If this operation is properly done, the drug is greatly 
imiJroved; but if any passeutd lemairis, the opium is injured in 
colour, texture, and aroma, and is unsuited for tlie Chinese market. 
Paiseiwd is not always found—it is never present when a strong 
west wind blows, or when no dew falls; but under these cir- 
■cumstanees, the yield of opium is small The opium freed from 
passeim b always evaporated in the shade, and turned over, so 
that the grain is not injured. This goes on until it attains the 
jjropcr conststcnce^ when nothing more is done Till the weigh 
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ing commences. After the opium has exuded, tlie pods are allowed 
to dry, and are then broken off. The seed is now collected j the 
asdmls keep plenty for next year’s sowings, and sell the rest The 
leaves of the plants are left on the stalks, and when withered, 
are collected and delivered into the factory as ‘ trash ’ for packing 
the opium-balls in the chests. Wlien tl^e capsules are ripe and 
fully dried, they are broken off and crushed; the seed yields an 
oil used for cooking and burning in lamps—the refuse oUcake is 
used for feeding cattle. 

The system of weighing and payments for flower-leaves is this: 
The flower-leaves, tlie manufacture of which has already been de¬ 
scribed, are of three qualities ; the first is of fine texture and col¬ 
our, from eight to ten inches in diameter; the second slightly in¬ 
ferior ; tlie third of a roughish and thicker quality. Each bundle 
weighs about one set. As sorted, they are weighed, the weight 
of each being entered in the Meaf-weighment book,’ and the value 
calculated, according to quality, at Rs, lo, Rs. 7, and Rs. 5, 
per maund; the advance previously made is deducted, and the 
balance paid, the owner being present during tlte weighment and 
examination. These leaf-bundles are liable to deterioration from 
damp or grubs; sometimes they heat; sometimes they are adulter¬ 
ated. Their examination is of great importance, as the preserva¬ 
tion of the opium depends on the goodness of the shell or envelope, 
which is made from these leaves. After being passed, they are 
opened in the caking-room, and classified as strong, medium, and 
thin, and then stored in go-downs in the sadr factory. The * trash,’ 
when supplied, is not dean, and is taken by cubic measurement, 
allowance being made in weight according as it seems coarse or 
fine. 

Standard opium contains in every hundred parts seventy of dry 
opium and thirty of water. Pure opium should contain but little 
passmid: its aroma should be full and unimpaired; and it must be 
soft enough to admit of its being made into cakes and protected by 
a shell, so that it will not become dry and lose its aroma. If it does 
not possess these qualities, it is unfitted for the Chinese market. Each 
parcel is carefully examined, to see that it is free from adulterations 
and deteriorations. The latter arise from passm/d, water, partial 
solution caused by washing, and the addition of d/iol, or the evapo¬ 
rated washings of vessels in which opium has been kept If there 
is but little passtK>d, and the drug is otherwise pure, it is passed, 
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and a praportional fine is levied^ conssistlng of a deduction varying 
from to ^ of the whole weightj and the opium is reserved either 
for local consumption or for paste l^vd. The addition of water^ or 
the allowing dew to accumulate largely, destroys fire colour and grain^ 
and causes fermentationH Washing lakes a valuable extract from 
the opium, and destroys the colour and aroma, Opium^ again, is 
adulterated with the fresh and green parts of the plant ^ with foreign 
vegetable matters and their eittractsj with flour, starchy products, 
matters containing tannin and matters coutninlnig gums and 
lesins j with vegetable 'oils and gM^ with caxbonaceous matters, 
saccharine matters, fibres, oow-dnng, and earthy materials^ To detect 
these, there art numerous tests which uced not be enumciaitcd here. 
The adulterated opium may either be confiscated, or a fine up to ih 
may be imposed by the Snb-deputy Agent. The classification depends 
entirely on consistence, there being ’twelve classes or grades—ten 
ordinary, and- two extraordinary. Each class has a range of three 
grains, called degrees of consistence; and paynrent is mad? at die 
rate of 4/S for opium of opium which contains seventy 

grains of pure dry opium, when dried on the steam^table at a tem¬ 
perature of 200* F., the cultivator being paid according to the de¬ 
gree of consistence. Thus opium of 71" is paid pra at a higher 
price than opium of 70'“ consistcncyr 

A few days before the weighing commences, notice is given 
throughout the District, If the season has been dry, accompanied 
WLtli west winds, they begin early in April; but if die weather has 
been unfavourable for the inspiggation of the drug, tl^ey are delayed 
till the 15th Or soth April The cultivators now bcgni to pour in with 
their opium, and report themselves to th.^giimdi/ifd, wlio enters, among 
other particulars, the estimated quantity tliat each haa brought. In 
Behai, the gystem is to employ a larger number of soaleg in the weigh¬ 
ing, and so get the work done sooner than in the Bences Agency; 
but the check is not so close. In the evening, the quantity of ophim 
to be weighed next day is notified to the Cultivators. At daybreak, 
tliey sit down in lines widi their pots of opium before them. A sinall 
sample is taken from each; these are mixed and tested for farinaceous 
matters by iodine. Tins being done, each pot is tested and classified 
according to consistence. Each man's pot is dien separately weighed, 
arid the amount he is entitled to entered opposite his name, the 
weighing taking place and the amount being called out in his pre¬ 
sence. After the weighing is done, tbe weight is cliccked, and the 
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opium passes on to the parkhaiyia, or native opium-examiner, under 
the supervision of the Sub-Deputy Agent. This examiner puts his 
hand into the opium, stirs it about, and feels for any impurities, 
witlidraws a little and ascertains its colour, texture, mode of fiac- 
ture, and, finally, its aroma. The pots are then sealed and locked 
up in the go-down, each pot generally containing fo»ty sers. Here 
they remain until they are sent off to Patnd, where tliey are emptied. 
Tliese weighings last all day j the accounts are made out in detail, 
and the money due after deducting advances is paid over to the lam- 
barddr, who represents so many cultivators. He pays it over to tlicm, 
receiving a small commission; but, if necessary, each man can see his 
own account. 

The above is an outline of the growing and general treatment of 
the drug before manufacture. It may be well now to give a brief 
account of the constitution and working of the Department. At 
the head of the Department is the Opium-Agent, who is subject to 
the orders of the Board of Revenue. Under the Opium-Agent are 
a number of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Agents, the Collector of the 
district in which a Sub-Deputy is stationed being, ex officio, the Deputy 
Agent; but, for all practical puqioses, the working of the system is left 
in the hands of the Sub-Deputy. All monies come from the Deputy 
Agent; but all correspondence is carried on with the Opium-Agent 
direct Besides the above there are Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, 
and under these again are the native subordinates. In Tirhut District 
there are two Opium Subdivisions, each under the control of a 
European officer. The first thing to be done is to conclude the 
agreements to grow opium with the cultivators, in consideration of 
which certain sums are advanced. In Beliar the instalments are not 
to exceed five: the first to be given in September, at a rate not 
exceeding Rs. $/ a biglid ; the second, at the end of the year, when 
the prospects are so far favourable, at a rate not exceeding Rs. 4/ a 
bighd ; the third at the latter end of March, after the bulk of the 
crop has been gathered, at a rate not exceeding Rs. 3/ per bighd; 
the fourtlr at the time of weighing; and the fifth at the time of 
obtaining from the Agent the go-down receipts. PajTnents are not 
made to the cultivators direct, but to tlieir representative, called a 
lambarddr, who afterwards distributes it to them. After the agree¬ 
ments have been concluded, the gumdsfUd of each koti has to 
measure the lands in his jurisdiction; and this measurement the Sub- 
Deputy Agent tests in person during the cold weather. As advances 
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are given for wells, he has also to gee that thean have been dugf, 
and tl^at, generally speaking, the cultivation of the plant is properly 
earried oHr He ])as to tate care that the cultivators are able and 
wiUing to perform the cultivation that their Irnnhardh^ engages for ; 
that their lai^d is fit for growing poppyr tmd from all legal disputes 
which might give a lien on the crops grown thereon. He is respon¬ 
sible, toOj that the secinity pioflfered by the lajnbarMr is valid, and 
tltat no cultivator in arrear is given an advance, when adjustments 
and settlements are made at one and the same time. He must satisfy 
himself that the full quantity of lands engaged for has been brought 
under prexJ^tration for the coming.season, and that the cultivation is 
carried on as it should be. 

The above is an outline of the system pursued in dealing with 
the cultivators^ who are quite at liberty either to decline the cultiva¬ 
tion altogetherj or to engage for it on the Go'vemment termsw The 
manufacturing is carried on at Fatua city, and is fully described in 
the Statistical Account of Fatni Disti'ict, The follO'Wing figures' 
show the quantity of land in Tirhut cultivated in opium during tlio 
ten years 1^54-115 to 1S75-74, both inclusive^ and also the ddmdsiii 
produce and tlie average produce per opium 
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Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria), next to opinmj is the most valuable 
staple of export grO'wn in Tirhut. I have been unable to ascertain 
from the old records wben tliefiirst attertipt was made by Europeans 
to engage in the cultivation of the dye; but when Government 
in 1788 called for a list of non-official Europeans in Tirhut, t^yu]ve 

* Thu oiJlvm ^is KjoAl to Jt.osr; eqtinre ycuds, orftlwul of flis ticre. 
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names were returned, ten of which were those of indigo-planters. In 
1793, following nine factories were established and were at work: 
DdUdpur, Saryd, and Dhiili, worked by Mr William Orby Hunter; 
Athar, by Mr Gentil j Kantai and Motfpur, ;by Mr Nowell; DurM, 
by Mr Finch; Bhawdrah, by Messrs Ricli and Schuman j and Slidh- 
pur, by Mr Purves. There are no figures to show how much land 
was held, or on what terms. Ten years after, the number of factories 
had almost doubled; in addition to the above nine works, there had. 
been started Mahamadpur, Balsor and Piprd Dalsinhsardi, 
Jitw’drpdr, Tiwdrd, Kamtaul Cbitwdrd, Piipri and Shdhpur Undi, 
the total amount of land held being 581 dighds, generally on a 
mukarrari tenure. On the 24th December 1792, the Collector 
received stringent orders to allow no European to hold lands, until 
he had first obtained the leave of the Governor-General in Council; 
and in subsequent records we accordingly find numerous appli¬ 
cations for tliis permission. No doubt, this rule was part of the 
Company’s monopolising policy; but it may be partly due to the 
new-comers having established their factories within the lands of the 
old ones, as in i8or some planters petitioned Government to lay 
do\vn rules which should .prevent one fectory from encroaching 
vsdthin another's dehdt^ as constant quarrels and litigations were 
taking place on account of this practice. 

In 1874, the number of head-works was 56, the number of out¬ 
works, 70; but it is difficult to state the exact number of the lat¬ 
ter, for they are opened and closed as villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood are taken on lease or given up. The total produce of the 
season 1872-73 v.'as 16,075 cwts., valued at ;^542,53i. The 
total area under indigo cultivation is estimated to be 97,462 acres, 
or about 2j^ per cent of the area of the District. This estimate, 
which was made by one of the oldest planters in Tirhut, is based on 
the actual cultivation-arpa of most factories and on fairly approxi¬ 
mate returns of the others. It corresponds very closely with the 
amount returned as under indigo in 1873 by the Collector, in his 
Crop Report to the Bengal Government. The 'factory which has 
the largest cultivation is Pandaul, which has a total area imdcr 
indigo of about 10,500 acres. It embraces a region of about 300 
square miles—that is to say, *its indigo-fields lie scattered over an 
area of that extent, fix)m the out-work of Bhakwd, 15 miles to the 
north-east of MadhubanI, to Benipur factory, 25 miles south-east of 
that place. 
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The average price of TirhuC indigo is about Re- 255 per factory 
maund of 74 lb. 10 oz-^ 01^33* 153. per cwL The price ranges, 
however, from to ji^4s per cwt. The average yield from an 
acre i& T^^pouordsj but in a good seasoHj and with imusually good 
plants it may rise to 24 or pounds. 

- In Tifbut, indigo is almost invariably grown on high lands, and 
not on ch{^n as in Lower Eengai, It is generally sown in Marcli, 
and cut towards the end of June or the beginning of July, according 
to tlie diaracter of the season, hot and moist weadier in May and 
June bringing on early manufacture. As soon as one crop has 
been cut and manufactured, the lands are prepared for ne^t year as 
folton's:—The surface of diie field is broken up by coolies witli 
kaddlis^ a sort of hoe j the stalka are removed and used for fire' 
wood, and the soil is ploughed and reploughed until the clods are 
perfectly pulverised. Manure, 10 the shape of ri/, or the refuse of 
the plant after it has been steeped in the vatSj is now worked in, 
and a long hoavy beam, on which two men stand, is drawn over the 
field- The clods which escape this process are subsequently broken 
up by hand-labour, the object of all being the retention of the moisture 
in the soil for the sowings. If this was not done, it would be almost 
impossible to sow the seed with the present drills, which are of the 
very tudeEC description. The plouglis ate of the usu'al kind used by 
natives, but many planters now employ the dvi^arf English plough. 
After the soil has been tltoronghly pulverised, nothing is done till 
the sowings commence early in the month of March, the average 
amount of seed sown per b^hd being about id ssrs. This is pur¬ 
chased principally at Cawnpur, tlie seed produced in Eeliar being 
eJtpensive, and yielding a comparatively feeble crop. TJie price varies 
as much as fmm £1^ 4s. jd. to 9s. 3d. per cwt. in different years 
—a difference large enough to cause great variations in profit. The 
seed is sown from drilts early in March, and covered up by the harrow 
Of hmgd If rain falls the plant does not spring up, and the whole 
of the primary outlay has to be rcincutred. After the crop has come 
above ground, the fields have to be watched to prevent the village 
cattle from trespassing. If east winds prevail, tiio young plant is 
often attacked by caterpillars, which strip off the leaves, leaving only 
the twigs and stalks behind. Another indigo pest is an insect called 
which bores down to the roots and eats off the long tap¬ 
root Sometimes the moisture fails, and the plant withers and dies. 
Speaking generally, rain is necessary in April and May fo lUEiire a 
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crop of any excellence. The cutting commences at diflferent times, 
according to the season. If rain has fallen in moderate quantities 
and there has been plenty of sunshine, the crop is cut about the 
middle of June, or even earlier. 

The plant after being cut is taken into the factory vats, where 
it b well braced down by bamboos and cross-beams. Water is 
let on, and fermentation commences, continuing until the plant 
is taken out Ten or eleven hours is the time usually occu¬ 
pied in steeping; but if the weather be cold, the fermentation 
proceeds slowly, and a longer period is necessary. At present, a 
new system of introducing steam into the vats through piping, and 
so keeping up an ev^uable temperature throughout, is under trial, 
but no definite results have yet been obtained. Fermentation 
being complete, the water is run off into a second vat, where 
it is beaten, either by a paddle-wheel worked by steam, or by the 
hand-labour of coolies. Opinions are divided as to the character 
of the dye produced by machinery; some say that tire feada of the 
indigo are broken and an inferior colour produced; but all agree 
that a great saving of expense is effected. During the beating tlie 
colour of the indigo changes from green to dark-blue; and as it 
proceeds, the froth, which arose in large quantities when it first 
began, goes down, leaving a dark-blue fluid. When the beating 
is done, a certain amount of water is run away very gradually 
by means of a series of plugs, which are only partially opened. 
The sediment which remains is then strained, and passed into a 
boiler, where it is boiled, and run on to a strong sheet, through 
which the water passes, leaving the indigo behind. It is then 
pressed, cut into small ca^es, stamped, and dried, after which it is 
ready for the Calcutta market Very little is known as to how or 
why a good colour is produced, different shades being produced 
under seemingly similar circumstances. The best colour is pro¬ 
duced by factories in the west of the District, there being no first- 
class colour prodticed by any factories in tlie eastern parts. A 
second crop called kJiunti is usually cut in September, from die 
plant which has sprung up after the first cutting. 

The following account of the system under which indigo is grown 
is taken fi^om the Annual Administration Report for 1873, by Mr 
Bayley, Commissioner of the Division:—* In the northern Districts 
of Tirhut, Champdran, and Sdran, the indigo is cultivated, as a 
rule, in villages let to the planter by the zaminddrs, and is either 
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dsdmimlt ot ?iij\ Under the fonner system, Tvhen tite lease is 
completed, tlie rnjyafs attend the faetot^ and execute agreements 
to cnlctvale a specified portion of their uplands, or UiUj in. indigo. 
The common proportion now agreed on is two to three Mihds 
per Ughi of upland; tl^ough in sonic few factories tiie propor¬ 
tion demanded is larger, amounting to five of sin Mthdt. * . . 
The agreement is generally for the same period a3 the lease. At 
tlie time of executing it, an advance is given, whicli remains 
unpaid without interest till the end of the term; and each season^ 
the price agreed on to be paid for die cultivation is given in 
advance at the beginning of the year. The sum paid varies 
according as it includes the rent of die land or not, and algo accord¬ 
ing to die siie of the bighit The average rate in Tirhut, where 
the is about 4,225 square yardS;, is from Ra S/S to Rs. in¬ 
clusive of rent. . , . In all cases the lands for indigo are assessed 
much below the average rent paid for other lands of similar quality. 
The lands tahen from tine rayats are retained for three or five 
years by the factory, after which time they are useless for growing 
indigo; though, as the indigo plant has a long tap-root, and draws 
its nouriahnienl principally from the subsoil, they arc improved for 
the growth of cereals and green crops, which subsist upon the upper 
layer, which has liad the advantage of a long fallow and of being 
nianured by the indigo-leaves. In lieu of the lands thus given up, 
a similaj area of other lands is taheu from the rayaU for Cite rest of 
the term; and in some instances, a. clause is inserted that these lands 
sliall be selected by the factory fronn; the best of those in the rny^^fs 
holding. 

^The soil best fitted for the crop is a rich loam^ witli a good sub' 
soil, neitlier too sandy nor too stiff < 5 ld river-deposits uot liable 
to ifiLtiidation give the best yield; but fine crops are also grenvn in 
inland village^ on uplands or hhil 

'The crop, from the most reliable accounts 1 have received, can' 
not be considered in itself as a paying one to the rnya.fs at present 
prices, ifr Halliday, who hag gone most fully into this question, 
calculates the cost of cultivation to the rsyais at Rs. 4/11 per / 
so tliat with the highest rates gaid by him to be uguahy given, the 
profit is only one-ninth, whereas the profit of a rabt crop .on the 
same land b calculated by liini at Rs. 3; and congidering that tlic 
best lands are taken for indigo, I cannot but tliiuk that this latter is 
a low valuation. The following nxe the figures given by Mr Haiti- 
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day:—Cost of cultivating a bighd of indigo—two ploughings before 
digging up tl\c soil, 4 dniids per blglid ; digging, R. i; two plough- 
ings after digging, 4 dnnds ; two additional ploughings, 4 drmds; 
clearing the land, 5 dnnds; diagonal ploughing, 2 dnnds; second 
clearing, 3 dsinds; ploughing the crop, 2 dfuids; first weeding, 8 
dnnds; second weeding, 4 dnnds; first cutting, 6 dnnds; second 
cutting, s dnnds; ploughing the khwitl (second crop), 4 drmds; 
second growth—incidental expenses, such as extra ploughing and 
raking after rain, 8 dnnds i total, Rs. 4/ri. Cost of cultivating a 
bigfid of rabi —rent, Rs. 4j ploughing, Rs. 3; seed, 10 dnnds; 
labour, Rs. 2/5; weeding, 9 dnnds; total, Rs. 10/8. Yield of a 
rabi crop, 8 niaunds of barley, Rs. 5/4; 10 mawids of marwd, 
Rs. 6/10; straw, Rs. i/io: total, Rs. 13/8, profit, Rs. 3. . . . 

As a set-off against the loss of profits, it is stated that lands in 
villages held by planters are usually lightly assessed, and that rajrais 
have not* to pay the extra cesses and saldrnis levied by native 
zartdnddrs; and this, I believe, is certainly correct. The advance 
also, being given at a time when the cultivator has to pay his rent, 
enables him to keep in store a portion of his grain crop, which he 
would otlterwisc have to sell at low rates, and by this means he is 
enabled to make an additional profit on his grain. Again, it is said 
that the same price is paid for the cultivation whether there be a 
crop or not; and this is, as a general rule, the case.’ On tire whole, 
Mr Bayley does not think that any extra gain from light rents 
and the absence of abwdbs makes up for the annoyance caused by 
the fact of the rayafs best land being taken up by an unprofitable 
crop, and by the constant visits of the factory amlahs. 

The above is a brief description of the dsdrnhadr system. There 
is, however, another system called the zercU system, \mdcr which the 
planter becomes the tenant of the field, and cultivates it with his 
own carts and labour, either hired or by contract It might be well 
if the whole cultivation could be made zerdt; but there are very great 
difficulties. The rayais do not like to have their names removed 
from the village rent-roll; and the landlords, who obtain fancy prices 
for indigo^rowing villages from the planters, would refuse to give a 
factory a paitd or lease for any land. It is well known that factories 
never collect in rent anything like what they pay the landlords, as 
they hope to make up from indigo the loss in collections. 

A third system is what is called the khUkl system. Under this 
llic indigo is grown in a village with which the planter has no con- 
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nection eiilier as farmer ot hndlord. As some of the advantages 
above mentiDned do not exist under it, a higher advance has to be 
given, and generally speaking, profits are smaller than under the 
other two systems. 

Under tlie heading “ Capital " will be found an esdtnate of the 
annual outlay of the factories in Tirhut It is difficult to foretell the 
future of indigo. The practical command of tho market which 
Indian bdigo hsLS at present^ depends on no cheaper substitute 
hdug discovered by the chemists. Mr Eayley drinks that prices 
must Dontinue to rise, and to rise considerably, before the system 15 
on a satisfactory fooling. It ivill then depcjid on the European 
market whetlrer this rise can be borne, or whether it will destroy 
the trade. ‘Sfich a destruction would, even under the present 
system, be an unmitigaced calamity to the people j but for the pre.- 
sent, at all eveutSi, I think we need appreliend notlring so serious, as 
the margin of profit is large enough, even after a cons Editable rise 
on rates, to allow of prudent men, workings-on their own capital, 
getting ample returns from indigo.’ 

Area, Out-turjjj ov CnOPs, —According to a return of the 
Egundiiiy Commissioner, dated 1875, the area of Tirhut District 
was 6,343 miles. The Hcvenue Survey in 1S47 returned G,e r4 

square miles. The Teason of the difference may be found in the 
fiict, that Eabr^ was transferred to Tirhut in rS<j5, togetlier 

with some villages from Mongbyr and Bhdgalpur. 

Tor the latest and most trustworthy estimate of the areas under 
the several crops, ’ivith a full discussion of the beaiing of these figures 
upon tlie food-supply of the populaticn, I must refer to Mr A. P- 
htacdonneh's ^E.epo'rt on the Food-grain Supply of Bengal and 
BeJiar,' pp. 49-^4 (Calcutta, 1S76). lu this place I ara only able to 
give a very brief summary of the results arrived at by that officer. 
Tire table on the following page gives Mr Macdor neb's estimate of 
the distribution of the total area of Tirhut, subdivided into the pre¬ 
sent CKCcurive Districts of Muzafi^rpur and Darbhangah. It will be 
observed tlrat the total cultivated area is considerably less than the 
ad dido El of the items ujider the different crops. This apparent dis¬ 
crepancy is to be ejtplabed by the existence of double cropping. 
For example, out of the total upland arCEq Mr Macdonnell estimates 
that 75 per cent is sow'ii with bliadal crops, 63 per cent, with rahi^ 
and 15 per cent, with non-food crops occupying the soil for a whole 
year. 
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Mr Macdonnell proceeds to estitriate the out-turn of the various 
crops as follows.—In the Subdivisions of Muzaffiwpur, Sftimarhf, 
Darbhangah, and Madhubani the average out-turn of win ter rice is put 
at 14 mounds, or half a ton, of husked grain to the acre; in Hdjipur at 
10 mounds, and in Tdjpur at 12 nutwids to the acre. In Muzaffar- 
pur, Sftdmarhi, Darbhangali, and Madhubanf, the average out-turn 
of the bhadai crop is 12 mounds, and of the raU harvest 8 mounds 
of food-grains to the acre; in Hdjipur and Tdjpur both bhadai and 
ralA are estimated to give a return of 12 mounds per acre. It is im¬ 
portant, however, to recollect that these estimates are not properly 
averages, drawn from a comparison of good and bad years together, 
but are ‘ based on a consideration of good years alone.’ 
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Assmaing these a-verageSj sc\\d Tnating due allomnce for certain 
subsidiary crops^ Mr Macdounel] thus estimates the total out-turn of 
/ooihgmns m each Subdivision :—MuzafFirpur Subdivision, 526,000 
tonsj Sitiiimjhf^ 255,000; Hdjlpur, 170,000: total for Mauaffarpur 
District, 751,000 tonSn Darbhaitgah Subdivision, 553,000 tons; 
MadliubaJii, 315,000; T^jpur, ic?5,ood: total for DarUbangah Dis¬ 
trict^ 36i,oco tons i“Si'aiid total for the wliqle of Tirhuh, 1,61^,000 
tons. The average daily consumption of grain is estiniated at three- 
quarters of a Ji?r or lb. per head of the population; this figure 
gives A total consumption for all Tlrhut of 1,105,653 tons. The 
requircmenta for seed are put at 10 or 30 lb. per acre for the 
ifAniiai crop, including early rice; and 50 jcrf or 60 lb. per gjunc for 
the late rice and raM food-orops: these figures give a total deduc¬ 
tion for seed purposes of tons. The balance remaining, or 

436,i5r tons, represents the surplus food-crop of Tirhut, which is 
* pardy exported, partly held in reserve as a pnovistO'iii against bad 
years, and partly TS'asted.' This surplus is thus distriliuted among 
tire Subdivisions: MLii^iffarpur Subdivision, tons; Sitimarhi, 

66,679; Hajfpur, 27,575: total for Muzaffarpur District, 172,336 
tons. Daiblxangah Subdivision, rop,749 tons; Madhubanf, 133,500; 
Tiijpur, 25,357 : Darbbangah District* 263,797, 

Posmoxs OF THE Cultivators. —Towards die north of flia 
District, a rayafs holding is considered very large If he cultivates 
more than fifty acres, and small If he only ploughs sevai or eiglit. 
In that part of the District^ about eighteen acres would make a com- 
fortable-siaed holding. Put in tlie south of Tiriiut, ivliere the lands* 
which are geneTally ifMfs or high, pay huge rents, and produce two 
Or more crops a-year, a holding of thirty acres would be considered 
large. Here, the majority of are small cLiItivators ; populatiO'n 

is dense and the demand for land great, A man with eleven acres 
13 considered well off, the average not having more than font acres. 

A rayai holding eleven acres Is not so well off as a respectable 
retail shopkeeper, except in the so-uthem part of the District; but he 
Is mucli better oir tlian a man who has only Us. 8 or sixteen shillings 
a-month. The cultivators grow nearly everything necessary for their, 
own support, and the surplus produce goes to pay the rent They 
are nearly always in debt on account of advances, which they 
have taken from their landlords or from ifiaM/afir. In many cases 
they hold no yaifds or written engagements, and are at the mercy of 
the pafmirL They are also heavily pressed by adicxih, or cxtraoi'di- 
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nary cesses. Combinations among them sometimes take place; re¬ 
cently several villages combined against repaying the famine advances 
made in 1874. The great majority of the cultivators are tenants-at- 
wilL There are in many parts, particularly in the south of the District, 
a large and increasing number of small proprietors who own, occupy,’ 
and cultivate their hereditary lands, witliout either a superior land¬ 
lord above them or a subholder below them. As they arc generally 
Bibhans or Rdjputs, they are obliged to hire labourers to plough 
their fields for them. A raycU can easily support a middle-sized 
household on Rs. 12 or ;^i, 4s. per month, not paid in cash, but 
earned in value from his oum fields. 

The Domestic Animals of the District are oxen, buffaloes, 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, pigeons, dogs, and cats. 
Those used in agriculture are oxen {bail) and buffaloes iJ>hainsS). 
Large herds of buffaloes arc kept for producing ghi^ which is exported 
from Rusera. Goats are eaten by both Musalmins and Hindus ; 
fowls by Musalmdns only; low castes such as Dorns, Dosidhs, &c., 
eat pigs, rats, &c. An ordinary cow is worth Rs, 8 or 16s.; a good 
pair of oxen, Rs. 40 or ;^4; a score of sheep, Rs. 50 or ;^5; a score 
of kids, Rs. 10 or ; a score of pigs, Rs. 30 or ;^3. The oxen 
are very weak and small, and are fast degenerating from negligent 
breeding and want of proper pasture-grounds. 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are as follow: 
I/a/, plough, made of wood and shod with iron—very light, and suited 
to the condition of the cattle that draw it; /ungu, a harrow; kodAli, 
a kind of large hoe witli a short handle; khurpi, a small instrument 
used for weeding and rootbg up grass, with a triangular blade; hastti, 
a sickle; dal, a bucket; bastild, an adze. The above implements 
and a pair of oxen would be sufficient to plough ten bighds of land. 
The value of the whole is about Rs. 45, or los. It is difficult 
to estimate the cost of a plough, expressed in money; the wood is 
supplied by the cultivator, and the carpenter is remunerated by an 
annual allowance of grain at harvest-time. Indigo-planters use 
rakes {kdntd) and drills {tdnrl), in addition to the above. 

Wages and Prices. —Wages compared with those of Lower 
Bengal are undoubtedly low. A coolie earns from i to 3 dnnds or 
from 2 J^d. to 4 J^d. per day. Agricultural labourers do not generally 
receive their wages entirely in cash. A common wage is i dnnd, or 
I J^d., together with one meal a-day, consisting of 3 lb. of rice and a 
little said. In harvest-time a coolie is remunerated by a share of the 
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crop, varying from five to six per cent. During the rice harvest it is 
hardly possible to get coolies to work for ordinary cash wages, so 
much more advantageous is it for them to be paid in grain. Car¬ 
penters and smiths get from i}4 to 3 dnnds, or from *^d. to 4}4d., 
per day in the country 3 and from 2 to 4 dnnds^ or 3d. to 6d., in the 
towns. It appears from the early records tliat wages have risen very 
slightly. In 1794, coolies were paid about i dnnd 2 pies, or i^d. 
per day; carpenters about 2 dnjids, or 3d. 

In 1796, prices were the following in Muzaffarpur:—ist sort of 
bdmmati rice, 4s. rid. per hundredweight; 2d sort bdnsmaii rice, 2s. 
3^d,; ist sort of usnd rice, 2s. id.; 2d sort do. 2s.; paddy, is. 3d.; 
best wheat, 2s. sd.; best barley, is. 3d. per hundredweight. In 1799, 
prices were the following in Tirhut District:— Anvdnco^ from 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 4dL per hundredweight; usnd rice, 2s. 9d.; sdthl rice, 
2S. 5d.; wheat, 2s.; arhar (pulse), 2s. ij4d.; barley, is. 2j4d.; 
khadri (pulse), is. 2^d.; jdu karat, is. aJS^d.; ddl arJtar, 3s. 4 )4d.; 
inarwd, is, 4Xd* J wakdi, is. S)^d.; gram, 2s. id. per hundred¬ 
weight. In time of scarcity, in 1803, prices were the following in 
Muzaffarpur: —Bdnsnxaii rice, from 3s. 7d. to 5s, sd. per hundred¬ 
weight; anvd rice, from 2s. 5d. to 2s. rod. \jashandhd rice, from 2s. 
4d.; wheat, 2s. 4d.; b{ft or gram from is. 6d. to is. nd.; paddy, is. 
4d.; khesdri, iid.; barley, is. 2d.; arhar, 2s.; ddl khesdri, is. pd.; 
ddlarhar, 3s, id.; ddlmasuri, 2s. 5d.; mustard, 3s. iid.; /frf (linseed), 
25. fid. per hundredweight. 

On the 27th August 1866, prices were the following in Muzaffarpur: 
—Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price at this 
season, 5s. sd. per hundredweight; present price, 13s. 7d. Pulses in 
ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 6s.; present price, iis. 
fid. Wheat, ordinary price, 5s. 9d.; present price, 12s. id. Atid or 
flour, ordinaiy price, 8s. 4d.; present price, 13s. yd. Janird^jodr, and 
such grains, ordinary price, 3s, 7>4d.; present price, 9s. iid. About 
the same time, prices in Darbhangah w'ere returned as follow:— 
Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 8s. per 
hundredweight; present price, ifis. 8d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheap¬ 
est sort, ordinary price, 9s. fid.; present price, r9S. 9d. per hundred-, 
weight. Wheat, ordinary price, 12s. id.; present price, 18s. 2d.; aitd, 
ordinary price, ;^i, is, 8d.; present price, j£i, 4s. 3cL Janird,jodr, 
and such grains, ordinary price at this season, 7s. pd. per hundred¬ 
weight; present price, 14s. fid. On the 17th August 1866, prices 
were tlie following in Hdjipur:—Qeaned rice in ordinary use, ordi- 
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nary price, 8s. 4d. per hundredweight; present price, 12s. id. 
Pulses in ordinary use, ordinary price, 7s. 3d. per hundredweight, 
present price, los. 4d. Wheat, ordinary price, 7s. 3d.; present price, 
IIS. 6d. On 26th August 1866,the following price-list was returned 
from Sltimarhi:—Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordi¬ 
nary price, 7s. 3d. per hundredweight; present price, i6s. ad. 
Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 7s. gd; present 
price, 16s. 2d. Wheat, ordinary price, 6s. sd; present price, 14s. 6d. 
AttA^ ordinary price, 7s. gd. per hundredweight; present price, 
195. lod. JanirAt jodr^ and such grains, ordinary price, 5s. 5d. per 
hundredweight; present price, 9s. id. 

On 24th July 1869, the following price-list was returned from 
Muzafl^rpur:—Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average’ 
of the tlirce or four preceding years, 4s. per hundredweight; present 
price, 8s. 4d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
4s. 2d; present price, 9s. 7d per hundredweight. Wheat, average rate, 
4s. 6d; present price, 8s. 4d JanirA,joAr^ and such grains, average 
rate, 3s. id; present price, 6s. Salt, average rate, 14s. 6d.; present 
price, 15s. 6d. In Darbhangah, on 20th July 1869, prices were the 
following:—Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate 
of the three or four preceding years, 4s. per hundredw'cight; present 
price, 6s. 9d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
4s. 6d.; present price, 7s. 3d. Wlieat, average rate, 3s. id; present 
price, 6s. 8d. JojiirA, joAr, and such grains, average rate, 2s. 5d; 
present price, 3s. id. per hundredweight. Madhubani, the 8th July 
1869.—Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
3s. 7d. per hundredweight; present price, 6s. 5d. Pulses in ordi¬ 
nary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 3d; present price, 4s. 4d 
Wheat, average rate of the three or four preceding years, 3s. 7d.; 
present price, 5s. 5d /anird, jodr^ and such grains, average rate, 
2S. 8d.; present price, 4s. 4d. Salt, average rate, 13s. 7d.; present 
price 15s. 7d. 

Indigo fetches on an average ;^34 per hundredweight; sugar-cane, 
an acre; distilled liquor of the weakest sort, is. 6d per gallon; 
tArfy or palm-juice toddy, sells at twenty-four sfrs a rupee, or 
4s. 6j^d. per hundredweight 

Weights axd Measures. —^The following is the standard table 
of weights ;—8 £/tdu/ = i rati; 8 rati = i mds/ui; 12 mdsAd = i or 
180 grains troy; 5 told = i chhatAk; 4 chhatdk = i fyoA ; 4 pod = i 
xrr, or 14,400 grains troy—f.r, 2j^ lb. troy, or 2*05 lb. avoirdupois; 
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40 sets - I man or mauud. But this standard table is not mucli 
in use in Tirhut District, where the common way of calculating 
weight is by gandds, and /tre. Thus, in what is called a paMid ser, 
there are 23 gandds and 92 piae, there being four /o/tid/i pice to each 
gandd. There are therefore 3,680 pice in a standard mauud. In 
what is called a kacluhd there are only 12 gandds, or 48 pice; but 
different bdzdrs have different sets, and the number of gandds in each 
ser vary accordingly. 

Time is measured thus:—60 Inpal ■« i pal; 60 pal = i dand; 
2}^ dand = i ghanid; ghantd = i prahar; 2/^g/ianfa *= i day 
and night; 7 days ■ i hafta; 15 days = i pakshd. Measures of 
area:—20 Jirki ■=■ i dhdrki; 20 dhurki =» i dht'tr; 20 dhdr =; i 
kdthd; 20 kdthd = i bighd; 1 dhitr = i square la{^ of 6, 6^, 
or 6^ bdths. In out hdth there are 24 angtili or fingcr’s-breadths. 
The hdth thus varies according to the breadth of any one’s finger; 
and from the rent-rates submitted by the Collector in 1872, it seems 
that in Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur the standard acre is i bighd, 2 
kdthds, 18 dhftrs; in Tdjpur and Madhubani, i bighd, 5 kdihds; in 
Sitdmarhi, i bighd, 3 kdihds, i dhir, 7 dlnirki; and in Hdjfpur, x 
bighd, 11 kdthd, dhtirs. 

Spake Land. —There is very little spare land in the District of 
Tirhut Nearly all the uncultivated land is either grazing laixd, 
and of this there is already too little; or it is under water or 
covered with mango-groves. 

Tenants. —In Tirhut tenants are divided into dihi and pdhi. The 
first class includes rayats who cultivate lands in tire same village in 
whicli they live; the second, rayats who do not live in the village 
where their lands are situated. The former pay their rents by instal¬ 
ments according to the custom of the village; tire latter in one lump 
sum for the whole year. It is rare for eitlier class to hold written 
leases. 

Land-Tenures. — In Tirhut there are scarcely any interme¬ 
diate tenures between the zaminddr and the actual cultivator, 
and consequently very little land has passed from the sadr 
zandnddr to intermediate holders. In nearly every village there 
exist the following rent-free tenures: Brdhmottar lands, given to 
Brdhmans; and pirdn lands, given to pdrs or Muhammadan saints. 
The principal features in Tirhut estates are their small average size, 
the prevalence of the farming system, and the custom of paying 
rents in kind. Recent reports show the average size of estates in 
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Tirhut to be 303 acres. Tin's comparative smallness is almost en¬ 
tirely due to landholders having largely taken advantage of the bai- 
wdrd or partition law, Regulation XIX. of 1814. Thus, during the 
year 1870, no fewer than 1127 estates were added to the Tirhut 
Register. A slight check has been imposed on this tendency to 
excessive subdivision, by allowing no one to apply for a batwdrd 
whose name lias not been entered on tlie mutation register. So 
long ago as 1789, Mr Shore remarked on tlie insignificant size of 
the Behar zaitunddris^ and the poverty of their owners In 1795-96, 
the Government revenue was ^112,025 j in 1850-51, it had risen to 
^^148,398 j and in 1870-71, to ^£175,256. This general increase is 
due to original under-assessment, extension of cultivation, and re¬ 
sumption of invalid rent-free tenures. As regards the second cause, 
it seems, from a Report dated 1824, that at the time of the Settle¬ 
ment the waste lands considerably exceeded the cultivated; and 
that in some extensive pargands towards the nortli, the proportion 
of cultivated lands to ivaste was perhaps as one to fifty. 

The system of farming estates had its origin long before the Per¬ 
manent Settlement. Mr Shore, in his Minute of 1789, says that ‘the 
lands of Behar ’ (presumably including those of this District) ‘ have 
from time immemorial been let in farm; and no general Settlement, 
as far as we can trace, since the acquisition of the Diipdni, has been 
concluded between Government and tlie real proprietors of tlie soil.’ 
This system, however, came to an end, in most cases, when the 
Permanent Settlement was concluded, except when proprietors re¬ 
fused to engage on the terms offered. But instead of the Govern¬ 
ment letting out the revenue collections in farm, the landlords now 
let out to middlemen tlie collection of the rent The latter generally 
advance sums to the mdliks. In many cases the farms are^ sold to 
the highest bidder, who tries to squeeze as much as he can out of 
the rayats in tire shortest time possible. Indigo - factories often 
take leases of villages from mdliks. In such cases the rayais arc 
required to grow indigo; but rents are rarely enhanced, and cesses, 
which elsewhere press so heavily, are not exacted. 

In 1871-72, it was proposed to make an arrangement directly with 
the farmers of villages on the Darbhangah estate. The sanction of 
Government was obtained for this course, with the express stipula¬ 
tion that the farmers should be prohibited from enhancing rents 
without special leave. Accordingly, a clause enforcing tl-iis prohibi¬ 
tion is now inserted in every lease given a farmer, on those estates in 
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Tirluit which ire under the Court of Wards. If possible, the fanner 
is to be either a rayatiifm the village, or a head-niiu acting for the 
other r&yitis. Before any village is let in faraij it is to be lield kMs-j 
Or immediately under the management of the Court of Wards^ for a 
year, during which time the rents, holdings, and icghts of the culti¬ 
vators arc to be recorded- 

JIates of Rent, — The Collector reports that the rates of 
rent vary not only according to the diaracter ujid situation of the 
landj but also according to tlie caste and position of the cultivator. 
Thus a high-caste man pays less than a Klurnii. As an example of 
lands paying high rents, those near iidjfpur may be taken. Tliey 
produce poppies, potatoes, tobacco, Sc.^ and are never fallow. Some¬ 
times four crops a-year are produced; the Koerls, who lease them, are 
perhaps the best agriculturists in India, These lands pay a rent 
varying from Rs, ’ S/ to ifi/ or iS/ a bt^kd. Tobacco-lands often 
fetch Rs. 17* or ]!4S. per acre. Ordinarily speaJdnig, first class 
b/d^ or higli laud, on wliich poppy and tobacco are grown, fetches 
from Rs. 3/12 to Rs. fi/4, or from 7 s. 6d. to jss. Od. per acre; 
other first-class land, from Rs, s/S to Rs. C/, or from 5 s. to 
t*Sh per acre; first-class rice-land from Rs. 3/12 to Rs, 7/8, or from 
7s. fid. to 153. per acre. 

The following table^ showing the rates of rent paid for various 
classes of land in Tkhut District, arranged according to sub¬ 
divisions, is taken from a special Report by the Collector dated 
August 1372. The local Mghds have been reduced to English 
acres. 
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Manure is largely used by^ indfgo-planters, by rQyats who culti¬ 
vate tobacco-fieidB, and gcnetaUy by the more intelligeul: cultivators. 
Such as Koeris. After the indigo-plant has. been steepecl, the 
refiise i5 taken out of the vats and gpi'ead over the fieldsj fonning 
a most valuable manure. Tobacco lands are generally selected 
near a village, so that cattle may be tethered ou tliem^ and tliat they 
may receive all sorts of hoiiseliold waste. Cow-flung, wlien not 
burnt or used for piasteving houses, is u,scd as manurftr 

The E-OTAi tON of Crops is not practised^ and most field5: liave 
to give two crops annually^ But tobacco and opium lands, CKCOpt 
those of hrat-mte quality, are generally allowed to remain fallow for 
half the year. Lands wlrich have become exliausted by growing 
indigo, are yet geneiatly able to produce hrsc^class crops, which 
draw tlieir support from the upper soil and not from the subsoil 
to whicli the tap-root of indigo penetrates. 

NA‘rtJRALCALA 5 rfiTJEfi.—The District is subject to blights^ doods, 
and droughts. No material loss has taken place from blight for 
some yeai-s. Hail-storms sometimes damage tlte or spring 
Crops. Indigo is attacked by cateq^ihars, which eat off the leaves^ 
leaving only the stalts and branches behind ; they generally appear 
after a succession of east winds, but are destroyed by the hot and 
dry winds from the west Other indigo pests- are graiishoppers and 
insects which destroy the plant by cutting it below the 
ground* The tobacco-plant is attacked by an insect that bores 
down to the roots, and has to be dislodged by pouring water down 
its hole I and also by a parasite plant known as 

Floods.—C ertain parts of the District are liable to be flooded— 
these are, roughly speaking, the soutlierti part^ of the Tdjpur Suh- 
divtsion, the low-lying tract of country tovrards Hassanpur in the 
south-east of the Darbhangah SubdivisioUj and the country between 
the Bdghmati and the Little Gandak. To this list might have been 
atlded, before iSy4, a large porLion of par^a^ids HdjEpur, Chaklii 
Carjaul, and Rattl; but the thorough repair of the Gandak embank¬ 
ment has probably insured the safety of dris tract 

In piirgiu^A Etssirah ^vas visited by a great inundation. 

According to the Collector, out of about 50,000 Ughis which 
had been sown with rabk crops, lo^aoo were damaged by the 
excessive rain; and so many cattle died, that the cultivation of 
the ren^aining mhi land was seriou.sly hindered. In iSoi^ tlie 
saltpetre factory at Singhtyd was neatly washed awayby tlio Gandak* 
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Towards the south of Tirhut^ ia tlte Tdjpur Sobdivisiorij the 
Garinges regularly inundates the lands- Whatever harm may 

be done, is amply maide np to the rayah by the splendid crops after¬ 
wards produced. It is a common thing for the rayafs to sow some 
crop, such as marwd^ on these iands^ and take their chance of 
its coming to maturity. If it is drowned they liave sustained little 
losg^ and they tna.y recoup it by a good rabl crop. In 1S71J 
squtflrte miles in Tdjpur were laid under water, and very heavy floods 
occurred throughout the District Muzalfaxpur town was inundated, 
and much suffermg took place. Tlie BdghmatL has only twice 
broken tlirouglr its embankment, since that work was completed. 
In 1867, the crops on 15,000 hlghdSj 1,500 houges, and 35,537 
wjoiijjiis: of grain, are said to have been destroyed on tlie right bank 
of the Little Gandak, The low-lying country in the south-east of. 
Darbliaugah is generally inundated every year by tlm Kaial and 
KamM overflow bg their banks j but as the ailtivators only sow 
coinmon crops, wdth tlie knowledge they may be so destroyed, much 
loss does not occurn 

EMBANtCMTjNT^S,—There are two important embankmcDts in 
Tirhul—-the Gandak embankment and the Edghmati embankment. 
It is unknown whar the first was constructed^ but from records it 
seems to have eidsted as early as iSoi. It liad, perhaps, as a special 
object at Ldlganj, the protection of the Company's saltpetre iactoiy 
near that place. It also protected the situated immediately 

to the east of the Gandak, Extendbg from the confluence of the river 
Eayd to a place called Harraulf, giic miles from Hijlpur, and being 
imperfectly constructed, it has been repeatedly breached, and im¬ 
mense loss has resulted. In 1801, were required to repair 

the damage done by tlie floods near Singlnyif saltpetre factory, which 
was ill danger of being i^'ashed away. So important was its pre¬ 
servation considered, that in iSop a special committee for these 
embankments was formed; and in iSi5 tlie Board of "Revenue pro¬ 
posed the appointment of a European Superintendent, wlinse sole 
duty should be to look after the ^vorks. In three consecutive years 
the sums of ^4^1, i8s., ^339,1 and were spent on the repair 

of the Gandak embankments. In the so years beriveen 1S18 and 
1S33, a total sum of ^^4,206, rfis, was spent, equal to an annual 
average of ^£"210, 6s. Yetj between i8io and 1825^ if had fallen 
into so luinons a state, and so much loss had resulted, tliat the 
^ai^iinddrs petitioned Government either to repair it or let them do 
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so. Accordingly, in 1830, a new line was laid out, and the zainlnddrs 
bound themselves to pay for its construction. In this state it con¬ 
tinued till 1874, when advantage was taken of the famine-relief 
operations to remodel and repair it. In spite of the large sums 
spent, its construction was found to be extremely faulty. The crest 
was uneven and too low; and also the country between Harraulf 
and Hitjipur was totally unprotected. The embankment was ac¬ 
cordingly extended to Hdjfpur; the whole length was raised to a 
uniform height, higher tlum the highest known flood-level; and 
wJiere the original alignment was defective, it was relaid- The work 
was commenced in 1874, and finished in June, before the floods 
set in, the original estimate of ;^4,629, 6s. for remodelling, and 
;^t, 456, 14s. for extending, not being exceeded. Its average dis¬ 
tance from the river-bed is about quarter of a mile- 

The Bdghraati embankment extends along that river. It was first 
constructed in t8io by the manager of the KantAi factory, to pro¬ 
tect the lands of that concern. But, besides effecting this object, it 
protects too square miles between the Bdghmatf and the Little 
Oandak. The factory has always kept it up, and its strength is 
shown by the fact that it has only burst twice between 1810 and 
1870. It is now proposed that Government should acquire it, under 
the Embankment Act, and insert sluices along its entire length. 

There are other embankments in the District, but none of much 
importance. 

Droughts arise from the local absence of rain, as was the case in 
t866 and in r874. Sometimes, also, the periodical rains fail at the 
commencement, and then set in so suddenly and violently that the 
young plants are drowned. The winter or aghanl rice, the staple crop 
in Tirhut, depends almost entirely on the amount of rain which falls in 
September aird October. For the rest of the year the rainfall might 
be above llte average ; but if none fell during these two months, the 
crop would be a total failure. There are no records of the great 
famine of 1770 ; but in 1791 the District seems to have been visited 
by a severe drought The records are extremely meagre; and 
beyond the arbitrary prohibition by Government of any person, ex¬ 
cept grain-dealers, keeping by them more than a year's supply of 
food, and authorisation for the opening of private tanks, nothing seems 
to have been done. The District suffered severely during the famine 
of 1866. The following accoimt of the distress in that year has been 
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condeKsed frotti the records in the office at Muaaffarpofj and £rom 
■ Mih F. K_ Codterell's gpeclal report on the Behax famine. 

The Famtnv of iS 66 waa severely felt in Tirhut, both as regards 
its partial intensity and the wide area over which it ^vas spread. In 
DilwdrpuTj Kaiangii, Parih^pur Mowis^ Mahindlj and 
Katnhri, of the Sittimaihi Subdivision, the riqe crops had failed par¬ 
tially in and still more so in iSd4r In October iSd5, wiclt 
the prospect of a still more campletE failure on tile Nepdl frontier, 
and a deficiency of the riee crops in 'Madhubani, and the north of 
the Doibhangali and Sadr Subdivisions^ tile iirices of rice and In¬ 
dian com rose to three times tlie ordinary rate. Cases of suicide 
frooi’B'ant of food, and of death from starvation, were reported by the 
police in the Darbhangah and SitAmarhi Subdivisions. The harvest¬ 
ing of die rice crop, liowever, supplied some food and wages, and 
prices b the end of 1S65* and in the beginning of 1866, were sonte- 
wliat easier. Ent owing to the failure of the rice crops in the Nepal 
tuTih] and the consequent non-exportation to Tbhub prices in Feb¬ 
ruary again began to rise; and os there was'no demand foa labour^ 
the poorer classes suffered eKtremely, and began to desert theb home¬ 
steads, and migrate soutllwards in large numbers. Fires and grain- 
robberies for the puqjose of obtaining food became very common. 
In March there were 127 fires, in April 156, in May 184, and 
in June against an annual average of 200,. calculated for the 
previous four years. The period from April to June never afibrds 
any great demand for agricultural labour; and iu this yeoi- the 
labourers, having nothing to fall bock on, and no work from which 
to provide food, became reduced to the greatest destitution. No 
organised system of relief was cocnmei'iced till June, though in April 
some food was daily distributed to a few people in SiMmarhi. On 
the rst June the Collector called a meeting to raise suhscriptiorts, 
and reher-co-mmittecs wsra formed at various places. Relief opera¬ 
tions were ultimately undertaken at 25 centres —■‘j in the Sadr Sub¬ 
division, a in Sitdmarlii, 4 in Dathhangah, 5 in Madhubant, and i 
at Hijipur. The following subscriptions were raised—at Muzoffar- 
pur Olid the Sadr Subdivision, js. 3d., including ^^1,000 tom 

the Darbhangali estate, under the Court of Wards; ^£^48 4, 15s. gd. 
from the Sitamarlu Subdivision ; from tlie Darbhangah Sub¬ 

division, including j£'50O from the Darbhangah estate; j^iSo, 
95. gd. from (lie Madhubani Subdivision; and 4d, from 

the Hsijipur Subdivision r total ^^3,831, i is. id. Work was fouJid 
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in some degree for all who could work; and food was distributed to 
those who were unable to find their own livelihood. From figures 
supplied by Mr Cockerell, it seems that in the Sadr Subdivision 
alone was the food distributed in any degree sufficient for sustenance. 
In the Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions two chatdks per 
head per day was all that was allowed; and in these two Subdivisions 
the relief given is said to have been purely nominal, tliough from the 
middle of June to November, twenty maunds were distributed daily, 
and remissions of rent to the amount of one-half were made to the 
rayats of the Darbhangah estate, in the more distressed parts. 

The suffering was greatest during July, August, and September, 
the price of rice ranging from 7 to sers per rupee, or from 
15s. 9d. to ;^i, os. 9d. per cwt The niunber in reccqjt of daily 
relief were, in July, 6,768 ; in August, 11,621 ; in September, 6,876. 
In the middle of August cholera broke out in Sitdmarhf, and 
appeared also at Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. The people, re¬ 
duced by long privation, fell easy victims to the disease. Their 
physical condition may in some degree be inferred firom the fact that 
797 persons out of 1070 died within an average period of eight days 
after admission to the hospitaL In September the extreme pressure 
began to diminish, owing to the good bkadaf, or autumn crops ; and 
fortunately it never increased again, as the winter rice, in most parts, 
was a good crop. Still, in some places, so far had faniine and 
disease gone, that half the land remained uncultivated. A few 
zaminddrs were favourably spoken of, but the majority of them prac¬ 
tically ignored tlieir obligations in this crisis. Relief operations were 
carried on till February 1867. The total amount spent in relief was 
^3,944, 15s. 4d.; the total daily number (average) relieved, 5,235 ; 
and the estimated total number of deatlis from starvation or disease 
engendered by want, 60,321. 

The Scarcity of 1874, which was felt with greater severity in Tir-' 
hut tlian in any other part of Bengal, has been described in great 
detail in various official reports tliat have been already published; 
and it lias been thought undesirable to condense these reports into 
the narrow limits required for a Statistical Account of the District 
It is sufficient to give a general reference to the District Famine 
Narratives, to tlie Fortnightly narratives, and to the'Minute of the 
Taeutenant-Govemor, dated 31st October 1874, all of which papers 
have been laid before Parliament; and to the statistical examina¬ 
tion of the expenditure and relief, furnished by Mr A. P. M'Donnell, 
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CS-j in his Report tlie Fo&^PGr^n Suppiy &/ Rehor and Rm^ai 
(Calculta> rS76), 

Famime WARNiUGSr— Dur[]ig tlie famine of 1366-67, maxi¬ 
mum price of rice was Rs, 3 a Tnatutd, ot Alx, is. lod. per hundred¬ 
weight; that of paddy, Rs. 4-3 a maiwdy or 12 s. 3 ^- per Inindred- 
weight. Local prices may now be said to have genemlly returned 
to what they were before dial time. It is ]^ot easy to lay down, any 
paiticnJar rates at which relief operations would become necessary; 
for prices, taken by themselves, are no sufficient crlterioin If rice 
were selling at Rs* 2*4 a maufid^ or 6a. per hundredweight, in Janu¬ 
ary', and the spring crop proved a failure^ there would be more want 
among the labouring classes in parts where spring crops are laigely 
sown, than there would be if prices were higher and the spring crop 
an average one. The Collector considers that a'rate of from Rg. 2-4 ' 
to Rs. 2-3 a maundj or 6s. to 6s. 9d. per hundredweight, in January, 
is indicative of severe pressure on the labouring c1a;sse5 during the 
months from May to September; which, though not actually amount¬ 
ing to a famintj might possibly render it advisable, particularly 
in the south of the District, to open relief-workg. Here he refem 
to a failore of the spring crops. Geiierally speakings a rate of 
R.S. 2-3 a inaundf or Cs, ^d. per hundredweight, in January, would 
indicate distress in the middle of the year, vi'hen the price would rise 
to about Rs. 5 a matmd^ or r3S, 3 d- per hundredweight 

In 1373, prices were much Ingher in the beginning of January 
than those mentioned above. On the loth of that month, the 
cheapest price at which rice could be bought was Rs, 3 a mmind^ 
or Ss. 2d. per luuidredweight; barley', the cheapest grain m tile Dis¬ 
trict, fetched Rs, s a v^aund^ or 33. 5d, per liundredweight. At 
Ruseri, on the 20th March, the price of common rice waa Rg. 4 a 
?/ia-iifidj or log. l rd+per hundredweight. Tlic highest price common 
rice ever readied during the famine of 1S74 wag Rs. 5-12 a. maund^ 
or 15s. fid. per hundredweight. The principal crop of the Digtrict is 
the ^haid rice; which is of especial importance in the Madhubani 
and Darbhangah Subdivisiong. The communications consigf: firstly, 
of a railway, whoge route has not yet been permanently decided 
on ; secondly, of r,773 miies of good kackchi roads ; and, thirdly, of 
fair dry^weather water-carriage on the Gandak up to ‘Lilganj, and 
on the Little Gandak up to Rugeri, During the rains, grain could 
be sent to nearly all paitg of the District. A sun^ey is at present 
being carried on in North Tirhut, having for its object inigaEioji 
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from the ndlds^ which abound in that region. In times of drought,- 
however, these are said to be empty; so that, unless recourse is had 
to the B^ighmatl-or Gandak, or some other large river, the success 
of the scheme is doubtful At present, large quantities of rice are 
exported in nonnal years. 

Foreign and Abseni’kk Landholders. —The number of Euro¬ 
pean landholders in Tirhut is 25. Out of 68,000 proprietors, 
about 17,000 are Muhammadans. But the mutation register has been 
so carelessly kept up, that these figures cannot be considered of 
much value. The Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah is the principal land¬ 
holder. He pays a total revenue to Government for all his estates 
of ;^42,82 i. About five per cent of the laird is said to be in 
the liands of absentees, most of whom live at Patnd. 

Means of Communication : Roads. —All the roads in Tirhut, 
except short detached lengths in towns and municipalities, are un¬ 
metalled and require annual repairs. There is no road under the 
management of the Public AVorks Department It is estimated 
that the total length of all the roads in Tirhut amounts to 1778 
miles, of which 555 miles were constructed during the famine of 
1873-74, and 86 are on the Darbhangah' estate under the Court of 
Wards. In addition to these, there are many factory roads, whicli 
have been made by indigo-planters, and arc still kept in repair by 
the same private agency. For the year 1874-75, receipts 

of the Muzaifarpur District Road Fund (excluding balances, &c.) 
amounted to j^9744, of which ^^9297 was derived from ferry tolls; 
the total expenditure amounted to ;i^3o,336, of which ^22,524 was 
assigned to original works, and ;^5897 to repairs. In the same 
year the receipts of the Darbhangah District Road Fund were 
>^^1585, of which £11^^ came from ferry tolls; the expenditure was 
jCSjGt leaving a balance of ^^707. 

Telegraph Lines. —Two lines of telegraph start from Mokimd, 
a station on the East Indian Railway on the further side of the 
Ganges. The one leads to Muzaffarpur, and is thence continued to 
Motihdri and Bettii. in Champdran District j total length to Bet- 
tii, 175 miles. The other runs to Darbhangah, 42 miles. There 
is a third line of telegraph from B^jftpur, the terminus of the Dar¬ 
bhangah State Railway, opposite Bdrh in Patni District, also to 
Darbhangah; length, 44 miles. 

Railways. —At present the only railway in the District is the 
State Railway from Darbhangah to Bajltpur on tlic banks of the 
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■-GangeSj opposite the Earli station of tlie East Indian Raihvay. The 
line is at present only temporary-j as the final route and length Jiave 
not yet been decided on. It Imd its orig'in in t!ie beginning of Feb- 
niaiy 1874^ "'^vhen Mr Stevens of the Darbhangali Kaj fiint proposed 
its construction. Sir Riciiand Temple pi'esaed tl^e sdieine; and tile 
Government of India gave its sanction. The W'ork ’ivas licgun on tlie 
33d Febroary, and die first train ran through to Darbltangali on tlic 
117 th April As the distance amoonEud to 53 mdeSj besides sidings 
and bridges over three considerable riverii, Elte work was, thcrerone, 
done at tlte average rate of a mile a-day^ From a return submitLetl 
by the chief engineer of tlie raihvay^ it seiinia that its present lengtli 
is 44 miles, the stations being at Darbltangab, Ndgarbastf, and IJajft- 
pur jMf. In 1S74, it was almost ejtclastveiy engaged in can-ying 
grain fodder and stores; the amount canned being-grain and fodder^ 
4tj,Sii tons ; otlrer aiticJes such as coal, materials, &c,, 410S2 : total 
auiDunt carried;, 50,893 tons. The total receipts from January to 
iSdi May 1S75 were ;^3,S64, 43. As the line is not permanent, it 
is not worked during the rains. Surveys are at present being con¬ 
ducted with a view to luakiog a brancli to MuaaffiiTpur. 

Road Houteb oe NortjJ Tehar.—T lie following paragraplis are 
quoted from the RsIorZ-cr for April 1S76 ;— 

‘^^lortli Behar is well provided with roads; probably no other 
territory within India, certainly no other territory within the Ijieu- 
tenant-Governorship of Bengal, can compare with it in this respect. 
This is partly due to the irn^irovcmcnts in die means of tocnuaunica- 
tions during 1874, but algo to the^tivity of earlier periods. Con¬ 
sidering the long-standiiig importance of die iioilh Cangetic Districts, 
and tlte prominent attention in such matters naEiimlly given from 
time immemorial to a fertile region of lucrative industries perme¬ 
ated eKtensively by European capital, it was to have been ejipected 
that the communications would be well looked to. It is still fresh in 
memory what feats of inland transport on, and alongside, these 
roads were accomplisliied during 1S74, 

“ Coming to the description of these routes, we have first the 
State Railway from Bijitpur to Darbhangab, a distance of 48 miles, 
which is now in full working order. An extension or branch has 
recently been ordered from Sam^tipur to Muzaflhrpur, so miles, 
Ag dte line of ccmiitry is singularly favourable, and the urgency is 
considerable, it ig probable that this work will 'be pushed on at^d 
finislied during the present hot weather. This will be quite feasible 
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without adding materially to the cost of the enterprise, if rails or roll¬ 
ing-stock can be diverted from other State lines under construction. 

“ This railway, which connects the East India Railway at B 4 rh 
with Darbhangah, is flanked on tlie west by four principal roads, 
which from soutli-west, south-south-west, south-east, and east-south- 
cast convei-ge on MuzaffariJur. These arc the Chhapri road, the 
Hdjipur road, with branch to LAlganj, the TAjpur-Dalsinhsardi road, 
and the Pusd-Ndgarbasti road. The whole region served by these 
roads forms a segment of a sort of circle of which these roads are, as 
it were, radii, and the utmost distance of any hvo termini is some 
70 miles. This is equivalent to a north and south road for every 
18 miles breadth of country. Of the numerous lateral and branch 
roads within the segment it is unnecessary to speak. The roads 
nortliward beyond Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah towns wDI be more 
conveniently described in dealing specially with the Si'tamarhi and 
Madhubani Subdivisions. 

^ The Darbhangah State Railway is flanked upon the east by a 
country very different in character. That region has hvo roads, 
both converging on Supul—the one from Monghyr town, the other 
from Bhagalpur town. These roads are commercially useless through¬ 
out the rainy season, and that for a distance as high up from the 
Ganges as Madahpura, in Bhagalpur District. This is in accord¬ 
ance with the slope of tlie country, north-west to south-east; and 
these two routes traverse, tlierefore, a perfect network of affluents and 
cflluents converging on the Ganges. Accordingly, neither of these 
is the route taken by tire travelVr> ox by the goods traffic of Supul, 
or by the traffic of the region served through Supul—that is to say, 
North-East Madhubani. These regions draw on, and remit south¬ 
east to, the Kusi for ffieir sea-borne dealings. For certain branches 
of other traffic their trade sets south-west, as has already been 
explained. But while the country south of Madahpura admits of 
no facilities for road traffic northward and south^mrd, the case is 
different with the higher-lying region to the north. Supul is served 
from north to south by a most excellent fair-weather road witli iron 
bridges, of which more will be said in dealing with Supul separately. 

“ Meanwhile, to return to North Behar as a whole. The vertical 
or north-to-south commrmications have been noticed j it remains to 
notice the lateral or east and west communications. The region 
between the Great Gandak and the Kosi is provided conveniently at 
its middle with through and through communications. From tlie 
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Gandak country four roads ccuivef^t oi) Mujiaffcirpiir. From Muz- 
afFarpur,, again, there are two roads to Daibhaugah,—the one straight 
^d ejicellent, with good ferries or Iron bridges ; tfie other circuitous, 
through Pu5[f, and inforion The Pusi route. Loth from its circuit- 
ousness/and stUl more from its imfavourahU situation along the 
spiil waters of the river, is Tittle used as a direct route from Muzaffar- 
pur to Earbhangah; but it deserves notice in passing as an old and 
Tveli-establlshed road^^ne of the iirany with which Tirhut lias been 
provided From Daibhangah, itself a railway tErminiis, there imdiatt 
three principal roads—viz., one to Madhubanr town, a second or 
middle one leading either to Madhubanf town or to Jhanjharpur, 
and One lower down leading to UgLlisyra- The middle road billm 
cates at Jbanjhdrpmr, some 25 miles north'north-east of Daibhan- 
gah. Into two most eiceUent roads Into SupnL Those roads, locally 
known as the North and the South Fmigmticiii Roads, Tjecause of 
their tliicf intended office of facilitating emigration from SiSran 
towards East Bengal and Assam, complete the east and west com- 
municaf ion between the Ganduk and the KosI throughout the centre 
of North Behan The North Emigration Road continues the north' 
north-east course beyond Jhanjhdtpur until it comes to Naraya, in 
pdrgmiA Alapur; after which it proceeds due east, crosses the 
boundary river Tiljug^ and tlrereaftcr paisses Jagdispur, Madluuiua- 
than, Srnrrahi factory, and so on to Prat^pganj bdzdf on the KusI 
fiyen At Baptia.hi factory, tlie North Emigration Road crosses at 
right augifts the excellent Supul-Dagmird. Road, which forms the 
north and south highway of the Suhflivision, 

'' On the other hand, the South Emigration Road takes a more 
southerly course, traverses the Supul Subdivision, arid iuteraects tlie 
north and soutli Jiighway at about six miles south-west from Supul 
town. Its course from the bifurcation at Jhanjh^put will be suffi¬ 
ciently indicated on the map by a line crossing tire Tiljuga at Gnpal- 
pur passing juit north of Rathi^'ar, and so through Hartoli, IMru^ri, 
on to Siflghasarpur factoiy, six niiles north of Madahpura in Bhagstl- 
pur, along the route to Purniah towru^ These two emigration roads, 
as well as the Dagmird-Supul Road intersecting them at right 
angles, are unmelalled; but they arc first-class roads of that order, 
being well raised and liberally provided with iron viaducts and 
bridges* 

"Besides tliftse main lOads in Supul, there are other roads calling 
for notice as being actually in use, hut they are not to be compared 
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with those just enumerated. There is a road parallel with the North 
Emigration Road, and still further to the north, which is marked on 1 
the ntap as skirting Bahtanidn, and so making for Sihibganj. Emi¬ 
grants going from or returning to the Gogra-Gandak country—SAranj 
Ghizipur, &c.—still use this road rather than tlie new one to Pra- 
tdpganj. There is also a road from Supul town north-westward 
through Khokndha on the Tiljugd, and so,to East Madhubani—a 
road which the Collector of Bhagalpur hoped to improve during the 
past cold weather from tlic District Road Fund. It was formerly 
a good deal used. 

“ Having described the principal roads in actual use throughout 
North Behar, it is now proposed to deal more minutely with the 
roads of the three Subdivisions of Sltiraarhi, Madhubani, and Supul. 

“ Sftdmarhf is divided into three thAnds —Sftdmarhf, Sheohar, and 
Jdli. 'rhe communications of tlie Sftamarhf thdnd were greatly 
improved during the last famine, and the roads at the present time 
are in tolerably fair order. The carriage available for transport of 
grain consists of bullock-carts and pack-bullocks. It is stated tlrat 
about 7,000 carts were procurable in the whole Subdivision for the 
transport of Government grain fn 1874. Sftimarhf and Majorganj 
are tlie principal marts, from which the///^f//<f would naturally draw its 
supplies in the event of scarcity. In Sheohar communica¬ 

tions arc comparatively few and bad. Scarcely a single good road 
was made during the last famine; and this thand, like the rest of 
the Sftimarhf Subdivision, appears to have been neglected in former 
years by the District Road Comiaittee. Boiragnia, Majorganj, and 
Sheohar are the chief marts of the thdiid. At Bairagnia, the chict 
mart of Sheohar fAdna, and indeed of the whole Sftdmarhf Sub¬ 
division, there is a very large quantity of grain. It was remarked 
in November by tlie Collector of Muzafiarpur that, crammed as 
Bairagnia is with golds and granaries, more bakhars were being 
built. A registering station for traffic has been opened here from 
the commencement of. the present year. In Jdlf ihd)id communica¬ 
tions are generally good; and from its proximity to Darbhangah this 
thdnd can experience no difficulty in obtaining grain imported by 
rail. The principal marts in this thdnd are Bangdon, Madwapur, 
and Kimtul. 

‘*In the Madhubani Subdivision the principal trade centre is 
Madhubani town, 20 miles north-east of Darbhangah. It is a place 
of considerable importance. It is connected witli Darbhangah by 
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two roads, which for country" roods are usiTally in excel! enC condition. 
Besides Madhubani there is no otlier trode centre of more thon 
local importance. Of the places, however^ of secondary importance, 
tl)e chief is BeuipEitl, i? miles west of Madhubani, and connected 
with that town by a fitir road, wbiclt is intersected by only one 
unbridged stream of magnitude, Bcuipiit] is half way between the 
two streams the Kamta and the Little Edgliinaf], both navigable 
in the rains, but quite shallow dierc in the dry weather. It coin¬ 
cides with the name and ihdrd- site of Khajli—a different Khajlf 
from the village north-east of Madlntbanf. Tire Nortlt Emigration 
Road, which leads frojn Jhanjhrpnr through Narnya, 34 miles east, 
and goes on to the important mart of Briitnpganj on tlie Kusf, l^as 
already been described, Raraya rather promises to be, tlian at 
present is, a place of importance. It now draws its supplies of rice 
from the surrounding country^ and of r(M grains from tlie Gan- 
getic alluvial lands of tlie adjacent Subdivision of Madalipnrd, in 
Bhdgalptir. Else^vhere in the Madhubant Subdivision the trade 
centres do not rise above the status of country Mzdrs or hdts ; but 
witli the exception of the country north-east of the Balan river, all 
tliese hais are now connected by fair-weatber roads, more or less 
practicable, with the town of Madhubani. In the matter of internal 
eommunicalion, the late relief opemtions conferred large benefits 
on this Sub-division, 

" It is stated diat there is ample carriage in each ih^ud of the 
Supul Subdivision, There are now—the results of JSJ3-74—many 
very good roads leading direct to Tirhtit, Monghyr, and Purninli, 
Tlie mercliantSj, however^ do not import: all their trade is an export- 
ing one, botln of food-grains and oiI^sce<l-S, They do not ordinarily 
think of drawing supplies from anywhere; but there is no question 
that the commercial centre w'hence supplies could most easily be 
drawn, in case such were actnally needed, would be Monghyr, or 
IChargaria, in Moughyr. iChdrgarif is the mart to whioh tlie Bhdg- 
aJpur graeii is taken as a rule in large quantities, and the route 
is the shortest and easiest t* and from any portion of the Supul 
Subdivision, A good deal of rice is annually taken into or through 
Tirhiit.'^ 

Mawvpaotures. —The principal manufactures of Tirhut are salt¬ 
petre, indigo, coarse cloth, pottery, and mats. The manufacture of 
indigo has already been described. The clotli made is of the 
coarsest quality,, but strong, and is therefore preferi'ed by tlie poorer 
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classes. The pottery also is of the commonest description; tlte potters 
use the ordinary wheel. The Dom caste make mats from bamboo 
slips, and from the reed or fibre called mtUhd (Cyperus rotundus). 
The manufacturing classes are not well ofl^ wages varying from two 
to five Anrtds (3d. to 7}^d.) per day. It is almost impossible to get 
any work done, until some advance has been made. 

The manufacture of Saltpetre is entirely in tlie hands of a very 
poor and hardy race called Niiniyds; it is founded on a system of 
advances made to tliem by middlemen, who again contract with the 
large houses of business. The process of manufacture is as follows. 
The Ndniyds rent a piece of saliferous soil from the sar/iSnt/dr^ who 
always obtains a high rent. The nitre is very commonly foimd in 
Tirhut, especially near houses, after a heavy fall of rain, in the 
rainy season. Earth which evidently contains nitre is scraped 
togetlicr and conveyed to tlie place of manufacture, called tlte 
y^/tar. On this area, the processes of lixiviatfon and evaporation are 
carried on from November to May, The earth is first exposed to 
the sun and air for a day, well beaten until it is thoroughly pulver¬ 
ised, and then placed in the or filter, in quantities of about 
nine mantids at a time. In the bottom of this filter is placed a 
quantity of straw, which is supposed to assist the percolation of the 
brine. After the proper qiuintity of earth lias been put in, about thirty 
])ots of water are thrown on; and in bvelve hours or so the brine is 
drawn off into pots of a hemispherical form, of which there are gene¬ 
rally six to each filter. Under these a fire is lighted, and kept burn¬ 
ing for about three hours, in order to evaporate the water. While it 
is boiling it is frequently stirred, and the froth removed, by the 
women. After some time the jiots are allowed to' cool, when saltpetre 
api^cars in a crystalline state. The brine which is left is again 
evaporated ; and the residue this time consists of saltpetre and a salt 
calletl pahidy in the proportions of four to five. The brine left 
after this second evaporation is thrown over some fresh saliferous 
earth, to be again used. The proportion of saltpetre to salt obtaincrl 
is given differently by different autliorities. One estimate by a salt 
officer retunis the amount of salt obtained as one-sixth of the salt¬ 
petre ; anotlier, by the Collector of Champdran, as one-third of the 
saltpetre; but a Nuniyd told me that tire former was the usual 
quantity. By this process crude saltpetre is produced; but the 
article sold in Calcutta is known as refined saltpetre, which is 
manufactured in the following way. The refiners purchase the 
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crude intiele from tJie Nilnijds, giving an Eiverage price’of Rs, s/i4 
per rntund. About tvirenty ntaunds of crude saJtpetre are put in 
a boiler of Eaglish manufacturfij a large qiiantiiy of vrater is added, 
ajid a fiire lighted and kept burnmg foi five hours, the contents 
being stirred and the froth skimmed off The residue is then 
put into small earthen pots, atrauied, and run into long, narrow, 
wooden troughs, in which sticks in die form of brandies are in¬ 
serted to assist Crystallisation- In these the saltpetre is allowed to 
remain for four days, mats being placed over the troughs to exclude 
the dusn Wlien taken out it is washed, to improve the colour, then 
dried and Stored in the godowns till sold. This refined saltpetre 
3S called kalmi sord. The quantity of it obtained from entde 
saltpetre variesaccording to some returns it is one^half tlia crude 
saltpetre, according to otlieis one-third. Whatever brine has l^eeii 
left in dlls process is mixed widi earth, and the same process as 
observed by tlie makei:^ of crude i^altpelre is gone tlirough, the result 
being a quantity of cnidt saltpetre and salt, both of a better quality- 
One hundred of refined saltpetre would yield two mifi/jr/is- 

of salt fit for bumaji consumption. The following is the estimate of 
the profits aiid expenses of one filttiv It is difficult to say what 
the exact cut-emm would be, as tire amount of saltpetre obtained 
depends-ou tlie quality of the earth j an average daily out-turn would 
be three sirs of saltpetre and one-half of saJt. As the Ntintyds 
only work for six monUis, die gross out-turn would he tj rmtifids 2(5 
jers of saltpetre, and 2 maunds r r sirs of salt. The average price given 
by the refiners is about Rs. 3/11 per of saltpetre; die salt 

is wortli about Es. z/ per fnamvi. Thus, the total iiioome from one 
filter would be Rs- 37/fi from saltpetre, and Rs. 4/5 from salt 
—total) say Rs, 42, or 4s,, in six montlis. Apart from the 
zanibidd/s rent, w^hich is Rs. 4, or Ss., per filter, there are hardly 
any expenses. The evaporation is carried on l3y a fire, the fuel of 
whidi consists of leaves to bt had for the mere troul^le of gathering. 
Each filter eitiploys tv'o men, one to gather the earth, the other to 
attend to the manufacture. Thus, after deciuchng Rs. 4 for expenseS) 
there remain Rs. 38 to be divided among two men. During the 
rains the Nilniy^s work as coolies. 

The trade at present is not in a healthy condition- The folfow- 
ing figures show the number of villages m which saltpetre works 
were carried on in 1S73, S:c. Tn tliat year there were (>,560 
jtdrphars, or fiictories, worked with 22,528 cMMJis, or filters, in 
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4,799 villages, and 305 refineries. The Europeans who were for¬ 
merly engaged in this trade have now withdrawn their capital, the 
price having fallen two or three rupees per mmmd. In 1847 there 
were four saltpetre works in the District—namely, at Barhanpdrd, 
' Hdjfpur, Kantar, and Sbahpur Patauri. The manufacture was also 
extensively carried on by the Government in the beginning of the 
century at Sinhiyd, where the Dutch East India Company had pre¬ 
viously established a factory. 

The Goveniment of the North-Western Provinces had long 
complained that the untaxed salt educed from saltj^etre caused a 
loss to Government, by displacing a corresponding amount of taxed 
salt Some years ago it was estimated that above three Idkhs of 
maunds (10,000 tons) of tliis untaxed salt found its way into use. 
The Salt Act was therefore introduced after much deliberation, and 
a stringent preventive force established under the District offi^rs. 
This consists, besides the police, of a special inspecting staff, witli 
kotegasAts, and peons, and a Government excise officer called a mus/t- 
riffsX each refinery, and a ddrogah at each licensed warehouse. The 
Ndniyds, who prepare the crude saltpetre, have to take out a licence, 
which costs them four Annas; the refiners pay eight Annas for each 
refinery; the viushrijf that all salt educed is destroyed, unless a 
salt licence, costing Rs. 2, has been taken out for storing and selling 
salt, and the duty of Rs. 3/4 per mound has been paid. No doubt 
the saltpetre manufacture has been bolstered up by the former liberty 
to sell untaxed salt; but it seems very doubtful, according to the 
Commissioner, whether the amount of salt which will go into the 
North-Western Provinces, in the place of the illicit production of 
Behar, ‘will cover the cost of the establishment, and wll make up 
for the harassment and injury to the trade it involves.’ 

Commerce and Trade. —The following account of the river trade 
of Tirhut, together with tlie tables by which it is illustrated, is taken 
entire from the ‘Statistical Reporter’ for August 1876:— 

‘There are two great currents of river-borne export trade from Tir¬ 
hut District—the one flow'ing in a south-west, and the other in a 
south-east direction. The first current is attracted to Patni and there 
absorbed; while the second finds its way direct to Calcutta. The 
trade with Patnd is especially brisk during tlie cold and hot seasons 
of the year, when there is little water in the small rivers ; but dur¬ 
ing the rains, the trade with Calcutta becomes comparatively more 
important. 
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‘ River Trade Routes.— The prindpal river tlioroughfares of 
I'irhut are the Great Gandatj the Bighmatl, and the Miuaflhrpui 
river or Bun Gan dak. AH these rivers emptj themselves into the 
Ganges, which forms the southern boundary of the District. Tlie 
Great Gundnk is the channel along which the trade with Patnd. is 
carried. This is the river that separates Champdran^ Sdranj and 
Tirhut. It is a Large rivet navigable all the year round, but in tlie 
rains dangerous and rapid.' The most important marts commajiding 
its navigation are Hd]£pnr, including Bankai'at the mouth of the 
river, Lilganj and Gobindpur, which last is a mart in Champdran 
District. The Eighmati and Burl Gandak are die rivers that con¬ 
vey the produce of Eastern Tirhut to Calcutta. These rivers are 
only navigable during tlie rainy season. The Bighmati Hows into 
the Buri Gandak above Ruseri; the river is said to be silting up, 
and is now navigable only during two months of the year as fat 
as Darbhangah, for boats of 500 msuvdi. The principal mart on 
tliis river is the town of Daibhangah itself. The Muzaffarpur river 
—called also the Euri or Little Gandak—'is in the rains navigable for 
boats of large burtlieu \ but in the dry season it is studded with sand¬ 
banks, which impede navigation by large boats so low down even as 
in Monghyr District. Up to Kdgarbash, it is navigable all the year 
round for boats of a 00 in&unds. The navigation of the river is com¬ 
manded by four marts, important for grain, for oil-seeds, and for 
every other branch of country trade. They are, in order, Khdigarid 
in Monghyr District, near the riveris confluence with the Ganges, six 
miles north of Monghyr town ; Ruser^; Somdstipur, near Ndgarbastli 
and lastly, Muzaif&icpur. The Buri Gandak is navigable in the ntius 
to above Ruseti for boats of s,ooo j up to Muzaffarpur for 

boats of 1,000 fffatiNds; up to the trossing of the Madhubani and 
Sftihnarlii road foi' boats of 250 and up to Sigauli, in the 

north of Champdran District for boats of too manndl burthen. 

■De-SCR[PT30N of Boats. —The boats used for trading purposes on 
the rivers in Tirhut are similar to those in use elsewhere in Bengal, 
and vary in size from the large 4,000 viaioid to the small 100 nunwd 
craft. The draught in feet of the various-sized boats is approxi¬ 
mately as follows 
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‘ The flat-bottomed boats of the description known as kattrds and 
kuasds draw the least water, and boats of the pahodr and melni class 
the most. There is also some difference in the draught of the same 
description of boat, when built in different parts of Bengal. 

* Boats of 3,000 and 4,000 maunds' burthen are exclusively used 
for the carriage of light bulky materials, such as jute, and are never 
laden with more than 1,500 to 2,000 mounds. Such boats, therefore, 
are uncommon on the Behar rivers. The grain trade is principally 
carried on in boats of 100 mounds and less; though boats up to 
2,000 maunds* burthen are occasionally, though seldom, used for 
this trade. Cargo boats are seldom seen under 100 mounds* 
biuthen, and that may be taken as the minimum size in general use. 
As a rule, boats going up-stream are not fully laden, and large boats 
of over 1,500 maunds are rarely more than half laden. Coming 
down stream, boats generally carry a full cargo at all times. 

‘ In Tirhut and the adjoining Districts, there-is another description 
of boat in use besides those referred to above. It is a rectangular 
oblong boat, with a flat bottom, and is called a meldknL It carries 
from 100 to 200 mounds^ and draws only a foot or 18 inches of 
water. These boats are awkward to manage on account of their 
shape, but as they can work in very little water they are useful 
on small rivers. They should not be confounded with the Ganges 
mdid^ a boat shaped like a turtle and drawing a great deal of water. 

* Trade of the District from OcroBER. 1875 to March 1876. 
Trade with Patna. —It is impossible to say at present what is 
the total value and quantity of the trade of Tirhut District. Under 
the former system of the registration of the river traffic, it was not 
pretended that the whole traffic was registered; the station at 
Sihibganj registered only the traffic between Tirhut and Eastern 
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Bengal and Calcutta, Very recently, in pursuance of a general 
• scheme of registration, another station has been established at 
. Patna to register the Ganges traffic passing Patnd, as well as all 

P?? the river-borne traffic of that city. By this means almost all the 

fe l- , river trade of Tirhut District is now caught and registered. The 

, \ returns for a whole year are not available; the details, however, 

\ of the first half-year during which the new system of registration 
( has been at work, are given in the following tables separately for 
1^^' ^ each of the executive Districts of Muzafiarpur and Darbhangah.* 
\Thc half-year comprises the last three months of 1875 first 

Ithree months of 1876. This is for the most part the dry season of 
1^^. Vjhe year, when the eastern rivers were not open for navigation j and 
‘ fey far the greater portion of the traffic shown is consigned along 
^^ r~- 4 he Gandak river to Patnl It is for this reason that the trade 
SKuT^arpur will be found in the subjoined statement to be so 
largely im excess of the trade of Darbhangah. It must be added, 
also, that a wing to some misunderstanding on the first introduc- 
j|;.‘ M tion of thef registration, the returns of October and November do 
ra not show t|.ie Darbhangah trade separately. The whole trade was 
p p regis^cef^ as belonging to Tirhut, and was shown under Muzafiarpur 
J><strict j but since December there has been no element of unccr- 
tainty on this account 




•RIVER TRAFFIC: MUZAFFARPUR. n 

» 

River-borne Traffic of the District pf Muzaffarpur during 
THE Six Months ending 31ST March 1876. 


Dncmmorr or 

Goods. 


R^ixUrtd by vatigki. 

Cost And coke . 
Cotton . . 

Do. twist ^ative) . 
Do. (European) 
Chemicals and medi¬ 
cines .... 
Intoxicatipfdnigs other 
than opium 

Dyn other than indigo 
Indigo .... 
Indigo-eeed . 

BeteT-fluts . 

Fuel and firewood 
Fruits, dried 
Po.. fresh, and rcge 
taolcs . 

Wheat . 

Pulsas and gram . 

Rice ... 
Paddy . 

Other cereals 
Gums and resins . 

Jute and other raw 
fibres 

Fibres, manufactures of 
{fii ropes, sacking, 

&C.) .... 

Silk, raw 

Homs, ..... 
Iron and its manufac¬ 
tures, ... 
Copp« and brass, and 
tnmr manufactures . 
Other metals, and their 
manufactures . 
lame and limestone 
Stone, .... 
Shell-iac . . . 

Stick-lac . 

GU ... . 

OU . . . . 

Oil-seeds— 

Linseed . 

Til ... 
Mustard 
Castor . 

Poppy . 

Salt .... 
Saltpetre ’ . . , 

Other saline substances 
Spices and condlmenu 
Sugar, refined , 

Da unreifined . 

Tea , 

Tobacco 

Liquor .... 
Mbcetlaneous . . 



Total . I sop.sofi 






























IMPORTS.. 


PxscmprioN or 
Goods. 


Class L 

KfgisUrtd iy wight. 
Cool and coke 


Do. twist (Native) . 

Do, (European) 
Qiemicals and medi* 
dees. . . . 

Intoxicating dmcs other 
than opium 

Dyes other than indico 


Betel-nuts . . 

Fuel and firewood 
Fruits, dried 
Do., fresh, aod v<^ 
tables . . 

Wheat ... 
Pulses aod gram . 


Other cereals 

Guns aod resins . 

Jute and other raw 
fibres 

Fibres, maou&ctures of 
ifi topes, sacking, 
&c.) . . . . 

Silk, raw 

Uonis,. . . 

Iron and its mauulac- 
tures.... 

Copim and brass, and 
their manufactarct . 

Other metals, and their 
manufactures . . 

Lime and Unestoae . 


Shelldac 

Stkk-lac 


Oil-seeds— 
Linseed 


Other saline suhsunccs 
Spices and condiments 
Sinar, refined . . 

Do. unre^ed . 

Tea ... . 

Tobacco 


Mucellaneous 



Mds. Mds. 


s6o t 5 » 
96 


31,896 23,139 

6 s 




30 fi, 39 a 

1,014 ty.taa 

9,43* 

30.481 

8,550 13.003 

16.550 177,255 

fis 93 

118 193 


338 1,210 

4 tt 


11,300 O 

4 i68o o 
130,000 o 
4 S 3 '* 6 s o 
33,393 o 
S « 
7,050 o 

f 

o 

38.534 8 
tSi.ttJ 4 
341,438 o 
15,303 o 
398,833 11 
950 o 


I,ItO 3,054 


9161 8,663 86,630 o 


as 6 81 
150 .... 

*76 3 , 3*2 


8,030 o 

2,635 8 
17,508 o 
6,360 o 

3,100 ol 

1,300 0 
a, 610 o I 


36,806 j 4^836 j 31,778 j 13 , 0 * 11192,044 960 , 3*0 o 

4,037 10,099 8 

0,716 33 , 5 W o 

2,377 28 ^ 5*4 o 

S.tjfi *0,544 O 


1,1^ O 
37,950 o 

_ ftagi o 

Total * (106,481 0*9^75 1 I M9.S70 *713433 I *91*5^ fl2S,aat 3,061,669 o 


\TapU /MvwiriF 
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TRAFFIC: MUZAFFARFUR. 
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statistical account OT TIRffUT 


RiveR'BOrne That^fic of the District of Darehangah during 
,THE Six Months ending jist March 1676. 


KXPORT 5 . 


TvSCaL 

Qtian- 

tJty. 


CirAfa I. 

ClvsniicP'lE tiiKSieinca^ r 
UytsAilitr iJur indifit . 
Belel-rubt , , ^ . r - 

FuidL £iAd fir(!w<»d 

dris^ . . r 

DLito^ tCah, 4Kd ViietaWES 

WllCHt. 

PuIfEi 

Rice. 

Fa^y j’ T n ■■ '■ 

Othier wreols l . r . 

Gi:ms iTud resins .• »■ 

Jut4 nnd CithiEr Fa.# AbiTSB r 

Fibres, DlftTHiEiWtUrti of (aS EflpKi, 

! sacking, . . . - 

Ee]I:, ra# ...... 

Iron, and its iftannideUlTEC 
Copper jtnd braas, and thear tnonn- 

ueCutei. 

OeIvee EtieSnls and tisfiir manudSiniiFAS 
Lime and lin'iieSLIIiIVO , , . - 

Srane. 

Bhe]L4ac .. 

SEkk-lflc: . . . u . 

QM , 

Oil . , 

Oit-srtda— 

LirwEiaJ . . H . r 

Tii .. 

■JiUSUTd . . r . . 

Castor r n r . . . 


Bolt faumeriLtuy) . . r 

SaJtpctre ...... 

Other s.1Lne futaSHWci (as iAon", 

laji, ic.) H . . L 

Spates and condtHiHite ,. i 
SufRT, refined (rntrr-i', dAzW,. ) 

Sn^, trfirtfiiied {fifzi', reM^ rAtm) . 
Tobocaa ...... 

Mbcdldiueiis . . . r r 


TmnI 


CLnSS II. 
JC^z'rdf iali. 


TimEirr 
Bdtnbooa . 
CaDoa.nutr. 
Otinny-hajs 

UiicidhLaeauS 


Cl^S III. 

Kt£ii.ifned ig miint. 

LcnlIieT,andi(emuinrsLetuPH . 
CcClnn [Rurepean) rDanniattores 
CtKtQiii'jNalnveJ ivu»iFfhciiir4& . 
Miitdlancaus. NatirE goods 
MiEtsItaoHus Eunpean gDoda. 

Total . . 

GRftfjp Total 


TorAlYsEoe. 




























RIVER TRAFFIC', DARBHANQAH. 


n7 


RlVER-BOKKE TRAFFIC QF THE DISTRICT OF DaRPHANGAH HtfRlNG 
THE Six Months emdihg 3tst March iS 76 —eoKfijtHeI. 






IMPORTS, 




DESCeiPTJaH DP OoOD^t 




1 

x37d 


1 Total 

1 









Ouwit- 

rToEal ViduQ. 









; OcL 

Nov. 

Hac. 

Jan. 

1 Febt 

Mar. 

(Lly. 



Cuss 1- 










nwrfAf. 

^ MdB. 

MdR. 

Mds. 

Mda 

Mds. 

Md E. 

Mds, 

Hfl. 

A. 

Cliemiii^bi and OlifedinntiS , 

•lS 





4° 

58 

sfl* 

□ 

DyePr othtr fhftn irdign , 

4 




■■ J 

3E 

47 



Bctel-niiU j . . r - ' 




i5> 

ICO 

azo 

171 

z.d:0 

□ 

Fuel and fiitwnDd . ^ . 


a.w 








FruLb, dlfliAd , , L J 






17 

17 

174 

□ 

PidOj fresh, ^nd viqgctnUss ► 

0i5 

4 




£71 

.875 

o,da5 

d 

WItfiae 

1,1 tS 

iiTvi 

IjpOl 

35a 


S,*34 

Ii.ST& 

z 

Puixes. aiid Eram , . r . 


SD 

1 -- 
! iiM 

i|354 

SCO 

5i3aO 

7,79» 

3^=74 

13,63= 

s 

RJC4. 


T,3?5 

■T,iS7 

Ifta=4 


11^310 

if|6B 

0 

Psddy , . 

liSfe 


3« 



□ 

OtPjBT Dcrfia.ls 

3,7^1 

j.3jS 

i3-,J47 


^t39“ 

4^558 

IQi,6jO 

E 

Oumf uxd jEiLiix , . . , 





n n 

4 

4 

AO 

a 

j^ute aod DiliAf raw ftljras * 
jribrEx.» Tna.Tiura;ctuje& cf fas ropes, 




31 


t6& 

137 

4^7 

BAS 

B 






=57 

1 ^ 


0 

SiLkj raw .. 


-.+ 



37 


IZ 

E^6n 


Iron, awd Its manuraetiiTu 






! =57 

34* 

S.4IJ* 

a 

Copr^r' -prid htraiSj and ihcir mann- 
iaotnras. 






Z 

6 


□ 

Other IDEl^is, LHoLt maniiiQiitiiTiK 






3« 

sa 

30a 

0 

LIem and [imehEone . . , . 


875 



=i4& 

■jdoo 

|,.0S0 

3.^137 

g 

Stone.. 

>,h 





353 

l,pO0 


Stxll-Iac 






IG 

i.C 

430 

□ 

StLck-lai^ . . r , - ' 

rtJU , , . . . . , 






2 

s 

35 

a 

Oil . .. 

Oi5’«eidx— 

r 

IG 





LW 

jfij 

So 

■P 

LEiisecd r ^ r • 





rs 


=s 

■P 

TlI . . , . . 



4 - 




PX 



Mustard . , , , . 

Uutor , L ^ , 






■H 

a 

3 


Poppy . . , , H - 

Sail (BJ.iineoU.Ty) .... 

SaUpacro ...... 

Oth^ saline SulHUnoes (a.e itAfiri, 

“ 

bJ(^5 

3i?iP 


3,^SI 

5,55j 


^t=sss 

* 

r/iy Sa 1 , 






3=3 

i« 

307 

s 

SpLoes and oandioientS 

13 



?r 

13 

509 

. 3=^ 

1,30* 

« 

Sugar, zefined AAmirf) 

^3 


a-L 

tS 

3 



5,*80 

□ 

1' SuffiTj unitfiDfed jA/rff) a 

TiS&nflCO r a a + r r 

1,013 


H3 


450 


3i'=5^ 

+□ 

« 

0 

Miscetlaiieao'i ...... 

3? 






45 

4J 

0 

Toral . 


l6y^irS 

I7,iBj 

43,377 

341^75 

34i4a+ 


307j4“J 

M 

CL.ns9 II. 







Total 
Hn, : 



Jitgiilered Aj iiile. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nol i 

ToUJ Value. 1 
Be. A.I 

TitnhCT ...... 

Uaulion. 


13 





TJ 

&t4 

0 

CODEHWruCS ..... 


500 




>3^ 


44 

0 

OuDoy-liass. 





4,d5<J 

4^3?* 

&S7 

0 

MtsttHaneouF . , . . . 

ji? 





ICn 

B£7 

Efi7 

C 

Total , 


* + 






=-411® 

d- 

Clas* IIL 








r<>tal Va| 
Re. 


vairff, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Jii. 

Re. 

ks. 

Re. 


□ El 

A- 

Leather. Ind ita tnarndholuri^ . . - 


Z| jOG 



X- i' 

TpSDG 



0 

Cotton reutoptanl imiaiiJaotutoi 


3,4“ 


tJ.SSO 

S.fiasj 

^7,0^30 


IT ,443 


Cotton fNativtO nianofoctutes . 






MiBeellaneous Native goods 




' Ky 






MixcellaocOus Eotoptan fAOds 




300 


4“ 

c 

TolaL . 




t^sfe 

j.fias 



47,5^fi 

0 ' 

CrjoWD TOTnL 




i 




437,4^= 

4 
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138 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF TIRHUT. 

‘ The total value of the export trade of the Districts of Mtuafiarpur 
and Darbhangah during the half-year under review is shown to 
amount to Rs. 9,156,517 *4S.) J whde the total value of 

the imports amounts to only Rs. 4,622,657 ^4S-) The 

result is that there is a large balance of trade, as it is called, in favour 
of Tirhut The indigo exports alone, though small in bulk, are val¬ 
ued at l&kju of rupees (j^ 4 i 4 , 54 o)- Exclusive of indigo, it 
will be seen that there is a tolerably near approach to an equilibrium. 
The total of articles registered by weight amounts to 1,075,973 
tnaunds (39,389 tons) exported from, and 977,847 tnaimds (35,79^* 
tons) imported into, Tirhut. 

*The principal exports from Tirhut during the lialf-ye^r were as 
follow:— 



Mds. 

Ks. 

A. 

Indigo . . ' . 

. . 20,727 

4,145,400 

0 

OQ-seeds . 

. 33 *» 9 I 7 

1,332,224 

12 

Saltpetre . . ‘ ^ 

. 187,146 

1,122,876 

0 

Other saline substances . 

. 84,401 

211,002 

8 

Hides {No. 245,560) . ■ 

30.695 

491,120 

0 

CM , 

. 12,482 

249,640 

0 

Tobacco . 

43.428 

217,140 

0 

prindpal imports are 

- 



SsU 

. 210^355 

1,051,77s 

0 

European cotton piece-goods 

. 

1.035,590 

0 

“Other” cereals, such as 

maize. 

• 


millets, &c. . 

. 223,313 

502,454 

4 

Rice 

. 229,003 

458,006 

0 

Other food-grains . 

. 134,068 

233,618 12 

Indigo seed 

• ' 90 > 6 s 3 

453,265. 

0 

Raw cotton . , . 

10^589 

158,835 

0 


‘ The accompanying statements have been prepared to illustrate 
(i) the destination of the Tirhut exports, and (2) the sources whence 
the Tirhut imports were derived. It has already been" explained 
that tlie months under review are the dry season months, when all 
the rivers of Tirhut, except the Gandak which hows into the Ganges 
at Hijipur,- opposite to Patnd, are practically closed for traffic. In 
consequence, the trade of the District will appear to be almost entirely 
confined to Patnd. But it will be observed that in the first three 
months of the half-year, and especially in October, when the rivers 
were still full of water, there was a large traffic from the river-marts 
direct with Calcutta, and that the trade with Patnd in those months 
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was proportionately less. The following statement shows month by 
month tlie grand totals of all the traffic registered by weight;— 


General Statement of Exports and Imports. 



ExroitTfi. 

Imports. 

Grand total of Expurtt to 

Grand total of Imports 
rrnin 

OUenttfl 

• 

Patni. 

Calcutta and 
U«n|pil. 

Patni and the 
North-\y*tt. 
em Provinoea 
and Oiidh. 

October . 

November , ’ . 

December 

^nuary . , 

Febniary 

March . 

Total . 

hldi . 

135.769 

76.153 

95 . ”6 

50,266 

17,893 

9.172 

Mds. 

76,455 

91,816 
180,552 
142,198 
112,048 

113.271 

Mds. 

110,586 

3*.934 

42,030 

67.544 

45.565 

29,011 

Mds. 

82,650 

92.903 

ioS ,357 

205,403 

159,943 

94.571 






' * Exports.—Indigo is the most important export in value, though 
not in bulk; The whole of the indigo went to Patn 4 , whence it was 
conveyed to Calcutta by railway. 

f Oil-seeds are the next most important export in value, and they 
are by far the most important export in bulk. The destination of 
the Tirhut oil-seeds is mostly to Calcutta. The following statement 
shows their d^tination during eacli month of the half-year;— 


October 

To Calcutta. 
Mds. 

• - - 95,832 

To Patni. 
Mds. 

5.105 

Total. 

Mds. 

*o<\937 

November . 

. . 46,086 

8,998 

55.084 

December . 

74,689 

22,076 

96,765 

January 

38,870 

8,698 

47,568 

February . 

8,641 

3.95* 

12,592 

March 

. . 2,068 

*7.903 

*9.97* 


Total . 266,186 

66,73* 

332 , 9*7 


‘ During October tlie rivers were still full, and the marts of Ruseri, 
Muraffarpur, &c., were in direct and active communication with 
Calcutta. In J^ovember the trade fell off; in December it be¬ 
came very large again, principally from Ruserd; in January it was 
considerable, as much as 25,500 inaunds being sent from Ruserd; 
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but in February and Marcli the total became very insignificant. 
The period of the year when the exportation of oil-seeds firom Tirhut 
is largest is the rainy season, from June to October. Of the different 
kinds of oil-seeds exported during the half-year under review, linseed 
is the most important. The totals of the traffic are—linseed, 222,133 
ptawids ; mustard-seed, 84,752 maunds; poppy-seed, 16,753 
castor, 9,223 mounds ; and ///, 56 maunds. 

‘Saltpetre comes next after oil-seeds as an article of export 
The following statement shows tlie destination of this traffic:— 


October 


To Calcutta. 
Mdo. 

27>549 

To PatnA 
Mds. 

12,333 

Total, 

Mdt. 

39,882 

November 


23.671 

i6,6S8 

40^359 

December 


11,649 

. 22,474 

34.123 

January 


9.559 

» 3 . 65 * 

23,210 

February 


6,037 

23.994 

30.03* 

March 


... 

*9,541 

* 9 . 54 * 


Total . 

78.465 

ioS,68i 

187,146 


* In the aggregate, Patnd has taken the greater part of the supplies. 
So long as there was H'ater In the rivers, the saltpetre boats went 
direct to Calcutta; but as the rivers dried up, the exports were more 
and more consigned to Patnd, whence they were carried by llie 
railway to the metropolis! 

‘ The export of “ other saline substances” reaches the considerable 
total of 84,401 maunds^ as follows:— 


October 


To Calcutta 
Mda 

4 . 43 * 

To Patnd. 
Mds. 
18,316 

Total. 

Mda 

22,747 

November . 


... 

4,439 

4,439 

December 


295 

7,726 

8,021 

January 


1.230 

8.493 

9,723 

February 


... 

* 9 , 43 * 

* 9 , 43 * 

March 


... 

20,040 

20,040 


Total . 

5,956 

78,44s 

84,401 


‘ The supply was almost entirely to Patnd, where there is a large 
local demand for hide-curing and for various preparations of leather. 

‘ Hides. —In the same way, the export of hides, as shown in the 
following statement, is entirely to Patnd:— 
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'I'i? Onlrnhhj. 

No. 

'I'd PilLfti. 
Nn. 

Totat 

Oct&ber 

4,600 


17,440 

November . 

3 ,t$ 0 O 


^320 

December . 

► 

40.255 

4 ja,i 5 S 

Junuaiy 


54 . 5^0 


F cbmary 


57, ?44 

6 ?. 744 

Marcb 

Tytal H 7i400 

T 9 .240 

23S, [6d 

19.240 

245,560 


^ Fr&ra hides are consigned by railway to Calcutta for export 
liy sea. The railway ia preferred ns a means of conveyance, as 
hides, it is snid, will, not stand a long river journey without injury. 
The Tirhut trade in hides^ wliicli is based on advances made hy 
Muhammadans from Patnd, is large and iticreasingr It is a matter 
of keen business, and every scrap of leather has now its value in the 
Calcutta mTketn 


* GnL—The export of g/d, on the other hand, is mostly by riv'cr to 

Calcutta, a small propo'rtion only going to Patud, as 

shown in the 

following table; — 

To Cftkntm 

Tv 

I’uUl. 



Mdi 

NdH. 

OcinbcT . 

I.S77 

'57 

2.034 

November 


9S 

1,94® 

December 

. ^ 2,197 

3TI 

2,403 

Jflnoftry 

■ . . T,9SB 

100 

3,oSS 

FebrUftiy 

. r,56S 

55 

1,624 

Mai'cb 


IgS 

3,380 


Tolcd . ii,7S£ 

73^>' 

T2,4®2 

* CM is stored in'eaithen'ware jsu's, and the risk of breaking in the 

railway makes the consignors prefer the river route. 


* Touaccol—T he destuiation of the tobacco export may be shown 

in detail:— 

Tu C^CUttDj 

T(j r.itrilL 

TdLiL 


M[]h. 

ilda. 

Mdfi. 

October H 

3.400 

7.223 

10^623 

NoTcmbcr + 

J.S05 

7rTSl 


December , 

3.070 

3.574 

0,644 

January 

1.403 

1.025 

3,42s 

FebinaTy + 

764 

2.245 

3.oog 

Majch 

O.OJ5 

7.003 

rc^o^S 


Total H 15^17? 

as.251 

43,42® 


‘ The total is 43,43 s Tobacco is^ liowever, for the moat 

part exported during the rainy season, and this statement therefore 
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gives an imperfect idea of the extent of the Tirhut trade. The bulk 
, of the trade is with Patni, and tobacco is thence re-exix»rted west¬ 
wards as well as eastwards. The subdivision of Tdjpur is the prin¬ 
cipal tobacco-producing tract in Tirhut 

‘ Fruits and Vkgetablks. —^The whole of the river exports of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, amounting to the large total of 98,446 
niaufuis during the half-year, was consigned to PatacL The supplies 
are mostly despatched from Ldlganj and Hdjfpur, and other marts 
on the Gandak river. 

‘ Timber. —The exports of timber are derived from the sd/ forests 
in the Nepil tardi to the nortli of Tirhut District, and arc consigned 
in about equal proportions to Patnd and to Calcutta. These timber 
logs are among the most valuable of the District exports. 

‘ Imports—Food-grains. —^Whether considered by value or by 
bulk, food-grains assume undeniably the foremost place among the 
Tirhut imports. The total quantity of food-grains imported by river- 
routes during the six months from October to March is 586,384 
maunds; the value is Rs. 1,194,079. The total registered expor¬ 
tation of food-grain diuing the same period is only 21,520 matmds^ 
valued at Rs. 44,492 8 o. It must not be forgotten that during this 
season there was a scarcity of food in parts of Tirhut, in consequence 
of a failure of the rice-crop, and that therefore imports were abnor¬ 
mally stimulated; but even after making allowances on this account, 
it is clear that tlie District, as a whole, is ordinarily dependent on 
imports for a certain proportion of its food-supply. It will be sub¬ 
sequently shown that there was an import from Nepdl into Tirhut 
amounting to 190,002 maunds^ against 27,579 maunds exported. 
The total importation of food-grains into Tirhut during the half-year 
under review amounts therefore to 776,386 maunds^ and the export 
to only 49,099 maunds, 

‘ On the other hand, it is necessary to guard against a misconcep¬ 
tion to which, taken by themselves, it is probable that these figures 
wU give rise. The vast District of Tirhut exports as well as imports 
food, and it is a fact that North-East Tirhut is by far the largest 
exporting tract in Behar. The export trade is, however, almost 
entirely overland. It tends in two directions: south-westwards 
towards Siran and Southern Muzaffarpur, and southwards to Mon- 
ghyr and the Ganges. It is impossible to form any estimate of the 
extent of this export,- but it is certainly very lai^e, amounting to 
several Idkhs of maunds. The traffic is almost altogether in rice. 


TRAFFIC: IMPORTS, 


M 3 

It must be remembered, in considering these, statements, that no 
system of river-trade registration can catch the trade in food-grain 
from the Madhubani, Darbhangali, and Sftimarhi Subdivisions, be¬ 
cause such trade is only to an inconsiderable extent river-bome. 

‘ The Rice imports are the most important, amounting altogether 
to 229,003 mounds. The following statement shows the soiux:es of 
this supply;— 



Knjiu N.W. Pw- 
vincc&and Oudh. 

Prum Betiar. 

Krum benguJ. 

Tout. 


Mds. 

MeU 

M< 1 ». 

Mdk. 

October. 

771 

17.725 

2.278 

20,774 

November 

. 2,400 

18,900 

3.033 

24.333 

December 

9.470 

18,469 

7,180 

34.694 

January. * 

. 11,960 

32,627 

16,410 

6i,co6 

Febroary 

. 10,356 

16,789 

16,178 

43.323 

March . 

, 2 , 6 So 

30.756 

11 . 437 . 

44.«73 

Total 

• 37.637 

135,266 

56.516 

229,003 


* The Bengal supplies of rice are less in proportion than might have 
been expected- They are derived from the districts of Dinajpur 
and Maldah, and to a slight extent from Murshidibad. 'The up- 
coimtry imijorts are principally derived from Gorakhpur in the 
North-Western Provinces and Nawdbganj in Oudh. But the prin¬ 
cipal supply of rice comes from Pafrid itself, where stores for 
distribution arc collected from the Upper Provinces and Bengal in 
large quantities. 

* Other Cereals. —^Tlic total of the import of maize, millets, &c., 
which are registered as “other cereals,” is 223,308 inaunds —very 
little less than rice. The supply is tlius derived:— 



From N.-W. P«- 
vince<ni.d Oudh. 

Fram Bchar. 

From lienaol. 

Total. 

, 

Mdi. 

hId.L 

Mda. 

Mdv 

October . 

,• 4,065 

19,584 

207 

23,856 

November 

5.960 

19,948 

2,981 

28,889 

December 

12.943 

31.290 

3,099 

47.332 

January , 

. 14,150 

36,762 

955 

51,867 

February . 

7,405 

40^154 

863 

48,422 

Moi'di 

. 900 

21,970 

72 

22,942 

Total 

• 45.423 

169,708 

8,177 

223,308 


* The Bengal supply is inconsiderable. The supply from the Upper 
Provinces comes almost entirely from Oudh ; Gondd (within which 
Nawdbganj is situated) and Faizabad being the principal exporting 
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Districts. But, as in the case of rice, the main source of supply is 
the great emporium of Patn^. Rcvelganj in Siran, and small marts 
in the District of Shdhdbdd, also contribute to the total of Behar im¬ 
ports of these grains. 

* Salt. —The salt imports amounted during the half-year to 
210,355 as follows:— 


Prom CaJcutta. 



-- 

ViA Canals. 

Mds. 

I'.aUro 

Bh^iglTatbL 

Mds. 

.From Fatni. 

Mds. 

Total. 

Mds. 

October 

• 

22,230 

13.540 

35.770 

November 

16,745 

5.516 

11,247 

33.508 

December 

. 21,676 

6.643 

12,437 

40.^756 

Januorj 

33.673 

4.778 

11.385 

49.836 

yebimiy 

19.125 

2,721 

*3.553 

35.399 

March . 

3, *75 

1.449 

10,462 

15,086 

Total 

94.394 

43.337, 

72^624 

210,355 


» 37 . 73 > 

* It will be observed that the greater portion of the supply is sent 
direct by river-route from Calcutta. A part of this comes from 
Bhadreswar, in Hugif, which is a mart where Calcutta salt is stored, 
and eventually exported to its up-country destination. But as much 
as 72,624 mounds were sent into Tirhut from the city of Patnd. 
The whole pf this amount was sent up by rail to Patni from 
Calcutta. 

‘ Piece-Goods. —The cotton piece-good imports, which exceeded 
ten lAkhs of rupees in value during the half-year, came entirely from 
Patnd. 


October 


From Calcutta. 
Ra. 

From Patnd. 
Ra 

56,161 

TotaL 

Rs. 

56,161 

November 

. 

. ... 

88,937 

88 . 9^7 

December 

. 

. 1,500 

47.230 

48.730 

January 

. 

. 

207,835 

207,835 

February 

. 

. 

321,052 

321,052 

March . 

• 

30 

312,845 

312,875 


Total 

1.530 

1/334,060 

1,035,590 


‘ Patni received its supply by rail from Calcutta. It is not appa¬ 
rent why the trade in January, February, and March should be so 
much greater than the trade of the preceding three months. 

‘ Miscellaneous. —The imports of raw cotton, which amount to . 
10,589 mauiids during the half-year, are said to be increasing. The 





RIVER TRAFFIC WITH CALCUTTA. 


MS 

supply comes prindpally from Ghi^ipur in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. The imports of indigo-seed, amounting to no less than 90,653 
maundsy come principally from Patnd, and arc derived from Cawnpur 
District and the Allihdbdd Dudb. The imports of iron and brass 
and their manufactures come from Patnd. Sugar, of which the im- 
« pyorts are small during the half-year, comes from the North-Western 
Provinces. 

* Trade with Calcutta. —The trade between Tirlmt and Lower 
Bengal, or in other words, the trade between Tirhut and Calcutta, 
cannot*be illustrated by the returns of traffic under the new system, 
as that system has not been in force for aTull year; and the half-year 
for which the returns are not now available happens to be the season 
in which the Calcutta traffic is of the most importance. But fortu¬ 
nately, the returns of the registration station established at Sdhibganj 
by Sir George Campbell supply this information for previous years to 
a considerable extent The Sdhibganj returns' for the whole of the 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874 are available. The following table 
shows the principal items of produce exported from Tirhut into 
Bengal and Calcutta, as register^ at Sdhibganj during each of 
these years:— 


Oil-seeds 

xSra. 

Mdf. 

450.424 

1B73. 

Mds. 

440,109 

1874. 

Mds. 

3 * 9,535 

Sugar 

tS.638 

22,385 

4,530 

Tobacco 

* 5.950 

12,034 

34,081 

Wheat 

1,112 

2,114 

*,596 

Pubes and gram 

5.44* 

7.350 

17,158 

Saltpetre 

145.628 

192,627 

207,170 

Miscellaneous items . 

101,280 

* 57.014 

*77,679 

Total 

735.473 

833.633 

761,749 


* Ruserd, on the Buri Gandak or Muzaffarpur river, supplies by fer 
the largest quota of this traffic. The total exports from Ruserd ' 
registered at Sdhibganj were 400,719 mounds in 1872,326,287 mounds 
in 1873, and 268,596 mounds m 1874. These figures are almost en¬ 
tirely made up of oil-seeds, which amounted to 345,000 mounds in 
1872, to 266,380 mounds in 1873, and to 193,663 mounds in 1874. 
There is no apparent reason for the large decrease in this traffic. 
Next to Ruserd comes Darbhangah on the Bdghmatf river, which ex¬ 
ported a total traffic of 155,132 mounds in 1872, 107,114 mounds 
in 1873, and 185,356 mounds in 1874. 

‘ The following statement furnishes the principal figures of the up- 
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stream import traffic into Tirhut from Bengal and Calcutta, registered 


at Sdhibganj;— 

iSrx 

Mdf. 

1873. 

1874. 

Mda. 

Rke 

129,528 

56,0*70 

4O.S63 

Salt . 

406,898 

299*339 

245.174 

Miscellaneous items . 

100,261 

171,602 

123,520 

Total 

636,687 

527,011 

409.257 


* The principal importing marts are also Ruserd and Darbhangah. 
The total imports into Ruserd were 252,519in 1872,192,082 
viaunds in 1873, and 1851044 maunds in 1874: the total imports 
into Darbhangah were 115,342 maunds in 1872, 122,779 maunds in 
1873, maunds in 1874. In 1874, Ruserd alone im¬ 

ported 120,000 maunds of salt The figures of 1874 as regards rice 
are abnormal, in consequence of the scarcity and the operations of 
Goremment in importing rice into the distressed tracts. The total 
of the traffic registered at Sdhibganj in 1872 of some of the principal 
Tirhut marts is as follows:— 




Exporta. 

Mda. 

Imports. 

Iklds. 

Ruserd 

. 

. 400,719 

252,519 

Darbbangali 

. 

155.132 

115.342 

Sdhibganj (on the Goudak) 

48.177 

... 

Somdstipur 


. 41,696 

48,576 

MuzaSarpur 


• 35.130 

72,430 

lidjipar . 


. 20; 148 

30,335 

Piuk 


16,381 


Kamtaul . 


14,948 

• •• 

Ldlgaoj . 


• 

22,568 

Other places 

• 

. 80,000 

58,000 


‘The whole of this trade is between Tirhut and Bengal and 
Calcutta. 

‘Principal Marts.— The principal river-marts in Tirhut Dis¬ 
trict are Hajfpur, Ldlganj, Muzaffarpur, Darbhangah, Ruserd, and 
Somastipur. The trade of all these marts is now rostered separately 
in detail Complete arrangements have only been effected since the 
.beginning of the current year, and half-yearly statements cannot, 
therefore be prepared for these marts. But statements showing their 
trade separately for the first quarter of the year 1876 are published. 

‘ HXjfpuR,—The following statement has been prepared for Hdjf- 
pur, which is probably the most important mart in Tirhut:— 







RIVER TRAFFIC: HAjIPUR. 


River-borne Traffic of the Mart qy HAjipur, in the Dis¬ 
trict OF Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 31ST 
March 1876. 


TmaL 


Value. 


Class \.—Rfti*Urext by wifht. 

Coal and coke. 

Cotton. 

Dck. twiu (Native) . . . . , 

Chemicals ana iDcdicines .... 
Incoxlt^^ing drugs, other than opium . 
Dyes, other than indigo . , . . 

Indigo. 

Indln-seed ....... 

Betd*nati.. . 

Fuel and firewood. 

Fruits, dried ....... 

Do., fresh, and vegesahtes. , . . 

Wheat .. 

Pulses and gram .. 

Rice.. . 

Paddy. 

Ocher cereals.. 

Gums and resins. 

i uce and raw fibres. 

ibres, manutactores of (as ropes, sacking, 

&C.). 

Iron, and its manufacuircs . , . . 

Cooper and bnws, and their manufactures . 
Otner meuds, and their manufactures . 

Lime and limestooe. 

Stone .... . . . 

Stlcit-lac ..*...• 

........ 

Oil. 

Luiseed.. 

Mustard-seed. ...... 

Poppy-seed _,.... . , 

Saltpetre .. 

Other saline substances. 

Spices and condiments. 

Sugar, refined. 

Sugar, unrefined. 

*Pea .*....... 

Tobacco. •. 

Liquor. 

hlisoellaneous .. 


XlStp 

75 


»t 340 


Class W.'^RriuUrtdby M*. 
Cows and bullocks.... 
Goats and sheep .... 
Timber ...... 

Bamboos. 

Cocoa-nuts ..... 

Hides. 

Miscellaneous .... 


Class III. — RtgiHerni by mAw 

T.esth«r, and its manufiictures 
Cotton (European) manufactures . 

Do. (Native) ^ do. 
Miscellaneous Native goods 

Do. European goods . 


Obanp Total 


3,8co 

0 

i'm 

» 

i.aoo 

0 

»3 

0 

13,769 

0 , 

a 3 , 6 do 

0 

».87S 

0 


0 

8 


0 

0 


0 

0 

» 4 .P 4 S 

0 

».*w 

0 

340,000 

la 

Rs. 

A. 

900 

0 

83A 

ZOpToE 

0 

0 

958 

12 

18 

0 

13.408 

0 

I4.7t0 

0 

3a.958 

12 

Ra. 

A. 

I,$00 

0 

4.878 

D 

6.378 

0 

377.335 

"s 
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Rivir-borke Traffic op the Mart of HXj/pur, in the Dis¬ 
trict or Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 3ist 


March 1876— continued . 





IMPORTS. 


OsacsimoM op Goods. > 






Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

1 Value. 


CC.ASH V—Rtgiittrtd hy tatigKt. 

Mds. 

Mda 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. A, 

Cao] ju>d oolce . . 

1,416 

300 


900 

ZOO 0 


ee 

*31 

*.547 

93.ao5 0 

Do., twict (Natrre) . . • . • 

Chenucalt uid medicinn .... 

16s 

* S 3 


ai8 

a,i8b 0 

IntoxicatinE druss, other than Ofiiuni . 

z6o 

IZ 

*• 

It 

880 0 

Dyes, othar.thaa indigo .... 

llMigO ........ 

76 

ZO 

946 

s8.S*t 

1,930 0 

•99,6^ 0 
4.548 0 

ee 

Indigo-flcod. 

Bew.nnU. 

30*331 

as.940 

9.950 

m 

3S5 

4 

758 

Fuel and (inevood...... 

Fruits, dried.. . 

108 

sfi 

40 

*04 

2,040 0 

Do.f an^ vegetables * • » * 

^^beat 

list 

408 

16 

a,9S5 

5.^3 It 

Pulses and gnm ...... 

^^f 99 S 

iOpt7S 

|.5W 

638 

19,939 

33.656 0 

RiDB 

6j99t 

*,305 

*9.574 

39.»48 0 

Paddy . 

190 

.,41 

ee 

940 

240 0 

Other cereals ....... 


• * 

19.594 

98,336 8 

Gums sod tesins .. 

5 

• e 

ee 

5 

50 0 

Jute and raw fibres. 

• • 

«« 

• • 

• • 

• e 

Fibres, manufiictuies of (as lopei^ sacking. 

SO 



10 

80 0 

litiD, and its mannfactnres .... 

706 

700 

59 

*.485 

X4,6co 0 
20^880 0 

Cop^ and brass, and their manufnoinres . 
Other metals, ana their manufactures . . 

i8j 

3*4 

17 

599 

47 

49 

8 

104 

1,560 0 

lime and limestone. 

Stone oeoeoaeo 

40* 

3 

:: 

405 

810 0 

Stick-lac. 

7 

• a 

*3 

89 

330 0 


• 

3 


a 

40 0 
7to 0 

a*e«sso«« 

14 

38 


59 

J.nuaed. 

Mustard-seed. 

3 S 0 

so 

75 

475 

1,900 0 

Poppy-seed. 

Safe. 

t.565 

t.953 

936 

4.45! 

99|*70 0 

Saltpetre • • • • • a a 

Ocher tsline nbstances a. « « . . 

1*6 

190 

8x4 

790 0 


Spices and coodimenta . 

168 

398 

948 

4,070 0 

Sugar, rsdued . 

zos 

7S 

6 

183 

a,>9d 0 

^ugar, onrefined . 

«» 

IT 

•• 

6o3 

a,4M 0 

Tobacco ........ 

40 

> 

.. 

4 * 

905 0 

Liquor . 


5 


Sa 

4.»oo 0 

Miscellaoieous ... . . 

613 

i6t 

* 

775 

775 0 

Tom] ... 

74,906 

44.984 




CLAtS \l.-‘R€fitnrtd fy tale. 

Cows and bullocks . 

Goats and sheep . 

. 

No. 

No. 

900 

4.500 

Na 

Na 

900 

7.100 

lU. A. 

ao 0 
Z42 0 

C^oa-nuts 

*,600 


MisoeUaneous . , . . . ' \ 

300 1 

ZO 


5TO 

510 0 

Total . . . 

•• 

•• 


.. 

679 0 

Claw Wl.—Rtgittertd fy valnt. 
Leather, and ks manufactures ... 

Ra 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Cotton (European) mantifnctttree ... 

Do. (Natiee) do. . 

Mtscellaneous Natiee goo^ 

16*, 395 

37 * 

aoo 

* 49.747 

aso 

6,980 

900 

»6o,i9S ; 


67!:^ "0 
950 0 

Do. European goods . 

- 

- 

7 * 35 * 0 
x,zoo 0 

Total . . . 

x 6*,936 f 

*83.387 ' 

>80,195 

- 

686,518 0 

Guano T<rrAL 

•• ^ 

.. i .. 


1,198,396 4 
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* Hdjfpur lies on the north-east bank of the Gandak, at its junc¬ 
tion with the Ganges, and is the headquarters of a SubdivisiotL It 
is situated opposite to the city of Patnd, occupying a very favourable 
position for water-carriage. The population, according to the 
Census of 1872, is 22,306. Its trade is almost entirely with Patnd, 
being the principal centre of distribution of Patnd imports for Tirhut 
District, The large quantities of saltpetre exported and indigo-seed 
imported during the quarter are worthy of notice. The value of 
cotton piece-goods received at Hdjfpur during the three months 
amounts to Rs. 672,267. The value of imports into Hdjfpur largely 
exceeds that of the exports. 

‘LAlganj. —Ldlganj is situated on the east bank of the Gan- 
dak, about twelve miles to the north-west of Hdjfpur. The following 
statement shows the trade of Ldlganj during the first quarter of 
1876 :— 


[River-borne Traffic 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF TIRHUT. 


ISO ‘ 


River-borne Traffic of ti^e Mart of LAlganj, in the Dis¬ 
trict OF Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 31ST 
March 1876. 


, 

j 


EXPORTS, 


DstcsiPTiON or Goods. 

1 





I Jon. 

Felx 

Mar. 


HBj 


Class I. 



■■ 


1 

1 

RtgitUrtd by nftighL 



Mda 

Mda 

Ra. A 

Cotton. 



4 

4 

60 0 

CbenticsLn sdcI medidoM .... 


,, 

4 

4 

40 0 

Dyw other than iodico. 


39 

4 

13 

3x5 0 

Indi«-*e«d . .. 

BeteT-nnts. 

8S 

• • 

!! 

83 

X7fOOO 0 

Fuel And firewood. 

' Fruits, dried. 

3.795 

6*500 

4.*7S 

*4.470 

3.6*7, 8 

Do., freth, and vegetable* 

00,6a 1 

3.779 

9,106 

96,506 

79,518 0 

Whc&t •••••••• 

qo8 



908 

t.oj3 0 
46a 0 

Pulses and gram. 

964 



964 

Rio# 

ai 

185 


*53 

306 e 

Paddy . 

40 

SO 


90 

90 0 

Uiher cereals. 



♦CO 

400 

900 0 

Gnnu and testns . . . . • 

Fibres, manufiutiires of (as rope*, sacking, 

•* 

•• 

... 


• 


003 



303 

1,634 0 

Silk, raw. 

Iron, and its monofiicture* .... 


as 

•• 

35 

350 0 

Copper and brass, and their manufactures . 
Ot^r metals, and their manufactures . 

39 

3 

35 

1,400 0 


Lime and Umextone. 

Stone •■•••••• 


ZOO 

•• 

, ZOO 

75 0 

Sciek-1»c ... 

Ghi •••••••• 

Oil 

46 

.. 

44 

SB 

47 

’*11 

3,740 0 
z,3ao 0 

LiuMsd ••»•••*• 

ips 

6Sa 

599 

*,466 

5,864 0 

Uustard-teed. 

3 * 

*.M3 

9.933 

it,io8 

44.43* 0 

Castor^oll seed. 

105 



905 

461 4 

Poppy-seed. 

Safe ■••••e»e 

495 

•• 


485 

a,185 0 

Saltpetre.'. . 

i,a8o 

1.586 


4.580 

*7,480 0 

Other tahne substances .... 

1,600 

6,0*3 


*3.874 

34,685 0 

Spices and condimenu. 

Sugar, refined ...... 

Sucar, unrefined. 

Tobacco ... 

1,78* 

i.«94 

3*7 

3.793 

18,965 0 


4 


4 

30 0 

Liquor ........ 

Misoellaneous. 

t.034 

pax 

t.700 

3.^ 

3,664 0 

Toml . . . 


*8,803 

07,109 

89,634 

949.356 19 

Class II. 






RtzUUrrd by iat*. 

No. 

Na 

Na 

No, 

Rs. A. 

Bamboos .... ... 

150 



ISO 

1$ 0 

Cacoa.nuts. 

4,<»9 



4.009 

80 4 

Hides. 

38*360 

97.040 

6,080 

69.480 

138,960 0 

Total . . . 

.. 



.. 

>39.055 4 

Class III. 






‘X^itiertd by value. 

Ra. 

Ra 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. A 

Leather, and its manufactures . 

Cotton (Eurapesui) manufactures . 

•• 


•• 

•• 

- 

Do. (Native) da ... 

• • 

S80 

.. 

.. 

^0 0 

• Total . 

.. 

880 


8B0 0 

GaAHS Total . 

•• 

•• 

•• 1 

•• 

3^.999 0 

























































RIVER TRAFFIC: LALGANJ. 


River-borne Traffic or the Mart op LAlganj, in the Dis¬ 
trict OF Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 31ST 
March, 1876— continued . 


IMPORTS. 


DRiK;iiii>Ttni« OF Gonnc. 


Valnt 


Class I. 

R€gut*r€d ly 

Cotton. 

ChemicnU and medicines .... 

Dya other llum ituligu. 

Iiwifo. 

Indi^Mwl .. 

Betel>nuts. 

Fael and firewood ...... 

Fruits, dried. 

Do., frtith, and vefetnbtes 

Wheat. 

Puleee and enun ,....• 

Rice. 

Paddy.. . . 

Other cereals. 

Gums and resins ...... 

Fibres, manufactures of (as ropes, sackine, 

tie.) . 

Silk, raw. 

Iron, and its manufactures . . . . 

Copper and brass, and tlieir moim&cturec . 


781 

4,806 

00,040 


1 . 3*4 

S.9>i 

10,707 


Ljme and limestone 
Stone . .. . 

Stick>lac 

GAf . . . 

Oil . . 

Linseed . . 

Mustard-seed . 
Caator-oil seed . 
Poppy-seed . . 

SMtpetre 

Other saline substances 
Spioes and condiments 
Sugar, refined 
Sugar, unrefined . 


Liquor . 
Miscetianeoue 


Total 


37 . 9 T 9 


30.074 


Bamboos 
Cocoa-nuts 
Hides . 


Class III. 
Repsiertd fy valme. 

Leather, and its manufactures ‘ 
Cotton (European) manufactures) 
Do. (Native) do. 

Fotnl 

Gfanh Total 


No. 

1,600 

380 

Na 

15.300 

No, 


.. 


Rs. 

a 

33,900 

Rs. 

33.030 

Ra. 

a8,ooo 

3 a .900 

3a.o3o 

38,000 

•• 

•• 
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‘Lilganj is a large mart, also trading mostly with Patnd, The 
^ population, accordingto the Census of 1872, is 12,338. It is well sup¬ 
plied with road communications to Sdlhibganj, Motipur, Muzaffarpur, 
and Hijipur, besides possessing good water-carriage by the Gandak. 
The ghdt where all goods are shipped and landed, is situated a mile 
to the sooth of the town, and is called Basanti. The Gandak, 
except in the rains, does not come near the town, which is protected 
from inundation by the Gandak embankment. The principal ex¬ 
ports from Ldlganj are hides, oil-seeds, saltpetre, and other saline 
substances, and fruits and vegetables. The imports are food-grains, 
principally rice; salt, and piece-goods. 

* Muzaffarpur. —The trade of the town of Muzaffarpur is shown 
as follows:— 


RIVER TRAFFIC:• MUZAFFARPUR. 


*53 


River-borne Traffic of the Mart of Muzaffarpur, in the 
District of Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 
31ST March 1876. 


Dbscriptiom op Coops. 


EXPORTS. 




IMPORTS. 


n 

' Jon. 

Feb 

Mar. 

1 Total.| Value. 

Jau. 

Fob. 

* Mar. 

jTotal. 

1 Value. 1 

CUASS I. 
Rtgititred ^ 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

R.S. A. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

A. 

Fniitu, fresh, and Tege- 
tablex .... 


1 




109 

ts 


>»4 

34 « 

0 

Pulses Mid cram . 


** 


,, 


M7.5 

1.63s 

.. 

3,100 

5.4*5 

0 

Rica .... 


a. 

ZOO 

ZOO 

900 0 

3,574 

s,9st 

3.000 

17.495 

18,990 

0 

Paddy .... 




,, 


925 

,* 


335 

995 

0 

Other cereals . 

.. 

350 

.. 

350 

787 8 

6a 


6a 

»39 

8 

• • • • • 






• • 

tJS 


*«S 


0 

Linseed .... 

7*7 


... 

787 

3,148 0 





Salt (alimentary) 



3.484 

500 


3.9^ 

19.900 

0 

Seltpefre .... 

3 >a 



3IS 

1,87s 0 


,, 

• « 


Tobacco .... 

za 



Z8 

60 0 







Miscellaneous . 

164 

.. 

.. 

164 

164 0 

- 

- 

-• 

.. 

• • 


Total . 

*.*75 

39«> 

100 

m 

6,a3t 8 

8,860 

S.a4S 

3,000 

17.105 

47.S4« 

8 

Class 11 . 
Rtfitttrfd iy t»lf. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. A. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. 

A. 

Goats and sheep 



7 

7 

14 0 







Timber .... 





.. 

34 


34 

1,63s 

0 

Hides .... 


p,rao 

• • 

9, ISO 

i8,S40 0 

• • 



• • 


Muoellaneoiis. 

• • 

III 

•• 

Z(1 

zzx 0 

•• 


• • 

• • 

•• 


Total . 


.. 


• • 

18,385 0 




,, 

1.63* 

0 

Class IIL 
Rtfttltrtd by value. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

Canon (Europtan) mana- 
factures . . . 

4,000 

3,500 

•• 


7,300 0 

5,700 




5iT^ 

0 

Cotton (Native) do. 

8$0 

.. 

•• 

950 0 

•• 

• • 

•• 


Total . 

4*000 

3.7SO 

.. 

B 

7.7SO 0 

S.700 

- 

.. 

.. 

s.700 

0 

Gbakd Total 

•• 

•• 

Bi 

■ 

3*134* 8 

- 

•* 

•• 

•• 

S4.*73 

11 


MuzaflFarpur is the headquarters of the District of the same name, 
and in 1872 contained 38,223 persons. The bazaar is large, and 
markets are held daily. There are good roads connecting Muzaffar¬ 
pur with all parts of tire District The town is situated on tire bank 
of the Buri Gandak, and a good deal of trade is carried on along 
this river. During tlie dry season of the year, however, the river is 
only navigable for small boats, and in consequence the traffic of the 
first quarter of the year is very inconsiderable. There is a small 
import of salt and food-grains, and an export of hides, but there is 
nothing else that calls for special observation. 

SomAstipur. —The trade of Somdstipur is as follows:— 


VOL. xin. 


R 

































SomdsUpur is situated on the south bank of the £uri Gandak, 
about two miles west of Nagarbasti, on the road from Tdjpur to 
Ruserd. The trade is slack during the quarter, as the river was 
then imperfectly navigable. The exports in are large. Oil-seeds 
arc exported; food-grains and salt arc imported. 


Descuption op Goooe. 


Class II. 
Rtgiiiertd by tatr. 
Gunny-bags . . 

Total 
Grand Total 


RtgUUrtd by might. 
Prmta. fresh, and vege- 
tables . . . . 

Pokes and grara . . 

Rica . . . . 

Paddy . . . . 

Other cereals . . . 

Fibres, manufactnres of 
^^as ropes, sackingj &C.) 

Linseed . . . . 

MuBtard-eeed . 
Castor-oilseed. . 

P<»py-seed . . 

Salt (alimentary^ . 
Spices and cotiflnnents . 


River-borne Traffic of the Mart of SomXstipur, in the 
District of Darbhangah, during the Quarter ending 
31ST Mar-CH 1876. 
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JilVER 


TRAFFIC: 


ruserA'. 


RuserA. —The trade of even so large a mart as Ruserd. is incon¬ 
siderable during the first quarter of the year. The figures are as 
■follows:— 


River-borne Traffic of the Mart of RuserA, in the Dis- 

, TRICT of DaRDHANGAH, DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31ST 
March 1876. > 





EXPORTS. 




IMPORT'S. 


DitscitimoM or Goons. 











Jan. 

Feb. 

Mot. 

Total. 

Value. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total- 

Value. 


Class L 











Reei**trtd hy wigkL 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. A 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. A 

Betel-nuts . 

Fruits, fresh, sad vee»- 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

76 

xoo 

30 

3o6^ 

1,236 0 

ttbles .... 

*5 

965 


380 

840 0 

,4 

4* 

44 


.4 

Pulses and gmm . 

»3 

9 

99 

38 8 

186 

450 

58s 

1,218 

3.706 8 

Rice .... 

Paddy .... 




•• 


3.196 

4.7M 


3,745 

13,645 

4,806 

35,390 0 
4,806 0 

Other cereals . . 

485 



485 

1.09* 4 

3»9 

S7I 

7 * 

962- 

3,164 8 

J ute and other raw fthres 








30 

30 

>35 0 

r Ibrtfl, manufactures of . 








130 

130 

X,<MO 0 

0 

Iron and its moiiuractures 
Lime and limestones 

•• 


4 

4 

3 0 

3 


*75 

178 

GA/ . 

*816 


587 

1,841 

3 i 6 . 8 so 0 



.4 

44 


Linseed .... 

as. 5 “ 

3.899 

950 

39,649 

118,596 0 



.» 

• • 


Til-seed .... 

40 


S.a^ 

t 90 0 



44 



Mustard-teed . 

3.610 



3X,X40. 0 



4* 

44 


Castor-oU-seed 

705 

9 

9 

716 

i,6it 0 

.. 


44 

4 , 


Po^py-eeed 

t.oDS 

•73 

99 

t.apo 

31,903 8 

1,252 

6,516 

*. 7«5 

ft493 

0 

; 

Saltpetre.... 


x,6oo 


t.600. 

g,6oo 0 




Spices end. oondlmenU • 
l^bACCO • • 0 * 




37» 


4 « 

41a 

9,060 0 

*.175 

3ai 

aa,c8S 

»is 84 

117,990 0 



1*63 

Miscellaneous . 

•• 


•* 




162 

161 a 

Total 

33.454 

8,440 

92^903 

64.796 

310,683 4 

10,171 

*3.379 

6.69s 

30,949 

89,84s 0 

Cl-ABR II. 











R^istertd by faU, * 

No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

Rs. A. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. A 

rimber .... 

508 

375 


833 

43.384 0 

•• 


•• 

.. 

.. • 

Total 

508 

375 

.. 

883 

43,384 0 

• • 

*. 


.. 

.. 

Class III. 











Regist^rM hy vajut. 
Mtscetloneous Native 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs.' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

goods .... 

•• 

400 



400 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■- 

Total . . 

.. 

400 

.. 

• • 

400 0 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 


Orano Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

353.466 4 

•• 

•• 

•• 


89,84s 0 


Ruserd is situated on the east bank of the Burf Gandak, almost 
immediately below the junction of the Bdghmati with that river. Its 
population, according to the census, was 9,168, As Hajfpur is the 
most important importing, so Ruserd is probably the largest export¬ 
ing mart in Tirhut. The principal items of export are oil-seeds, 
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tobacco, and timber. There are several Bengali merchants who 
trade largely in ghl. The imports are in food-grains, principally 
rice, and salt. 

Darbhangah. —Darbhangah, the civil station of the new District, 
alone remains. It is the largest and most populous town in Tirhut, 
its census population being 47,450. It is situated on the left or east 
bank of the Baghmati river. The details of its traffic for the quarter 
are given, but, like all the marts on the eastern rivers of Tirhut, its 
trade is much larger later on in the year, when the rivers are fully 
navigable. 

River-borne Traffic op the Mart of Darbhangah, in the 
District of Darbhangah, during the Quarter ending 
3rsT March 1876. 



Tout 
Grand Total 


98,678 o 


80,087 B 









































TRADE WITH NEPAl. 
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The principal exports are oil-seeds, saltpetre, and timber, and the 
imports are food-grains and salt. It has already been explained that 
the trade of Darbhangah, as well as of Patnd, Somastipur, and 
Muzafifarpur, is with Calcutta and the districts of Bengal proper. 

Trade with Nepal. —Besides the registration of river-borne 
traffic, arrangements have also been recently effected for register¬ 
ing the traffic between Bengal and the frontier coimtries of Nepdl, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim. A six months* statement of the trade between 
Tirhut and Nepdl lias been prepared, and is here published. It will 
supplement the previous statements of river-borne traffic during the 
same period. The trade is entirely by land, being carried in carts 
and on pack-bullocks, and occasionally by coolies. The timber is 
floated down the rivers. As in the case of the river-borne traffic, 
the statements are prepared separately for the Miizaffarpur and for 
the Darbhangah Districts. 


[External Trade of Muzaffarpur. 



JOCPORTS. 


DoscitirrroN or Gouos. 


CoNSicNxu TO Nepal. 


TomI 

Qiian- 

tiiy. 


1876. 


Value. 


1875- 


M(]b. 

3*9 

XOT 

80 


^8.465 

No. 


»^»H l ?. 47 g ! S 785 


Class l.~-Regitttrtd h r»eieht. 

Cotton. 

Do. twist (Native] 

Cbemicalfi and medicines . . . 

I ntoxicaiins dni^ other than opium 
Dye*, other than iodifo . 


Fuel aixl firevrood 
Fmits, dried 

Do. fhah, and Tegeiable* 
Wheat .... 
Pulses and gram 


Other cereals. 

Gums and resins . , . . 

{ Dte and other raw fibres , 

'ibies, nwnuiactures of . . . 

Homs. 

Iron, and its manufactures 
Cooper & brass, & their monidhcture* 
Otner metals, and their manufactures 
Lime and limestooe . . . . 

Si 

Sholl-Iac . 

Sticlc 4 ac . 

GJU . . . 

Oil . . . 

Oil-seeds—Linseed 
Til . . 

Mnatard , 


Salt(?iMntary)‘ 


Rs. 

As 

30,000 

^0 

900 

0 

•7.460 

0 


6 s.6 di 8 


4,oeo o 
aoo o 
S40 o 


., ■ ' r •U* ***- • A- ' , . ^ 

- . "Ut- - 'av • '• - S. • «> • 

•V.. ' v.i - ’ a' • a- . 
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External Trade of Muzaffarpur with Nepal during the Six 
Months ending 31ST March 18761 


Jan. : Feb. 


Other saline MiMtnncet 
Spaces and condiments 
Suenr, refined . 
Surar, unrefined 
Tnhnoeo . . . 

MisccUanoous , , 


Class II.— RegisUredfy taU. 
AaimnU—FJephants . . . 

Horses, miija, ponies, &c. . 
Coars and bidlocicB . 

Buffaloes . , , . 

Goats and shei^ . 

Other Icinde. , . . 

Timber ..... 

Bamboos. 

Coooa-onts. 

Hides. 


Total 

Class III.— Rt^itUndby vabn. 
Leather, and iu manufactures . 
Woollen nuuinfactUTes 
Cottoa (^ropean) madufactutes 
Do. (Native) .do. 
MisceJIaneoiss Native goods 
Do. European goods. 

Total 
GKAttD Total 


»2tSii 


Mdii. 

*>5 

99 

a 


aj6 

aj 

*.579 

s.Qts 

146 


*3. * 4 * 
7 S 
3 . 7 *»* 
«7 


2,893 

27a 

18 


90,183 
5 . *93 

300 


o 1*'^” 
>.To 8 3 .»S 


*1,970 o 

7,ao8 o 
19,298 4 

90 O 

ail B 
558 I 
90 O 


1,520 O 

3,840 ‘ 

190 


870 

3J0 

7.480 

140 O 

5^.564 o 

o 

* 4 t«o 4 


7,900 O 

49,815 o 

*7.094 9 


S 3 

!»3 

900 

44 

lai 

694 

X|ift4 

|t.2og 

1,609 





























































IMPORTS. 


DBSc]Ui>TioN OF Goods. 


Consigned fkok Kbpal. 


1875. 


Plans X.—RegitUrtd fy 
Conoa 

Do. twist (Natire) 
Chemicals aod meuicines 


Dyes, other than indigo 
Indigo . . . 

BeteT-nnta . . . 

Fuel and firewood . 
Fruits, dried . • 

Do. ft-esh, and vegelabli 
Wheat . . 

Pulses and aram . 

Rice .... 

F^ddy 

Other cereals . . 

Gums aiKl resins 

{ ute and other raw fibres 
ibres, manidactures of 
Homs 

Iron, and its manufactures 


Lime and limestone . 
Stone. . . 

Shell-lac . 

Stick-lac ... 

GJU , . . , 

Oil . . . . 

Oil-seeds—Littseed . 
Til . . 

Mustard 

Castor ... 

SalMa£^entary) 
Saltpetre^ . . . 

Other saline substances 
Spaces and condiments 
Sugar, refined . 

Soaar, unrefined 
Tobacco 

Miscellaneous . . 


Total 


Class II .—RtritUmi by itUt. 
Animals—Elephants. 

Horses, mares, ponies, &c. 
Cows and bullocks 
Btifialoes 
Goats and sheep 
Other kinds, 

Umber . 

Bamboos . 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Hides 


Total 

Class III .—RtgiiUrtdly vahit. 
T,eather, and its manufactures . 
Woollen manufactures . . 

Cotton (European) manufactures 
Do. (Native) do. 

MiscellMeouB Nadve goods 

Do. European goods. 

Total 
Geand Total 


UByd. 


1 Oct. 

Nov 

' Dec. 

m 

m 

IE9 

tity. 


Mds 

Mda 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. A. 

7 

• a 

*78 

a. 

ZC 

• « 

.389 

4.335 « 

a 

a a 

ea 

aa 

• • 

aa 

9 

80 0 

aa 

zx 

aa 

aa 

] 

aa 

X 3 

120 0 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




aa 

1 

a. 

z 

SCO 0 

6 

aa 

*7 

a. 

aa 

»a 

*3 

*38 0 

3 

• • 

aa 

x6 

aa 

• a 


4 X* 

70 

a. 

SS8 

aa 

48 

a* 

676 

6,760 0 

• a 

«• 

138 

146 

**4 

zza 

5*0 

1,580 0 

6 

zo 

aa 

49 

aa 

43 

ro8 

*43 0 

. 5 * 

zo 

aa 

43 

6 

^383 


833 « 

1,671 

1,04s 

3 .» 3 o 

ro.sfir 

». 77 < 

S.S01 

*5.58* 

5ZjiG2 0 


599 

2.233 

6.874 

a.966 

3.877 

*9.099 

19,09* 0 

t,x6B 

4.774 

2|S0X 

26,135 

3**948 

45 . 0*6 

ti*. 54 o 

*S 3.*«5 0 

5 



a. 

1 

• 4 

6 

*7 0 

X 

aa 

a. 

19 

*9 

*5 

84 

^2 0 

aa 

aa 

a 

a* 

X 

a 

z 

to 0 

45 

i 


75 

4 

44 

•• 

x 66 

1,680 0 

\ a» 


•• 

2 



9 

’’* 8 

ea 

• e 

• a 

Z 

• a 

• s 

i 

a 0 

H 

H 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

3 

90 0 

KQ 

m 

66z 

75 

"48 


t,o86 

at,790 0 

■H 

H 


12 

• a 

16 

28 

490 0 

31 « 

*.309 

9 ^ 

966 

a. 

*.368 

4 . *37 

17i<»S 0 

«« 

54 


aa 

a a 

a a 

.54 

x6s 0 

S40 

4 

130 

597 

*.904 

*5.378 

* 7 .«S 3 

7 *. 4 *» 0 

X 2 

7 

«• 

9 

XI 

9 * 

* 3 « 

*94 I* 

66 

80 

9 


a* 


*48 

740 0 

38 

641 

77 * 

6 

*55 

aa 

1,61* 

8,060 0 

B30 

3 

20c 

69 

75 

S 4 S 

Z, 22 t 

6,7*6 0 

aa 

• • 

• • 

• a 

a 

aa 

9 

S 0 


Z 2 

8*3 

4 ® 

346 

404 

*.079 

5,305 0 

aa 

»5 

4 * 

aa 


aa 


9,268 0 

ao 

• a 

94 

7 


s a 

*47 

588 0 

xss 

87 

73 

*75 

S8 

*07 

. 7*4 

3,6ao 0 

13 

*9 

20 

• a 

12 


66 

66 0 

5 . 79 ^" 

8.777 

**.*35 

45,016 

40 . 5*8 

75 . 74 * 

x88,o8i 

478,570 0 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

wmi 

I 

, , 

,, 

aa 

a. 

a. 

Z 


S 3 * 

403 

138 

9 XZ 

98 


*. 37 * 

47.4*0 0 

aa 

94 

8 

a. 

18 

126 

940 

9,840 0 

9 



*7 

*38 

* 9 * 

353 

706 0 

250 

*99 

460 

60 



I, *64 

*,328 0 

aa 

aa 

• a 

8 

*37 

*78 

4*3 

90,304 0 

*49 

• a 

aa 

• • 

aa 

39 * 

540 

54 0 

aoo 

aa 

aa 

a a 

a 

aa 

aoo 

4 0 


• • 

as 

■ 344 

104 

*.504 

*. 95 * 

3.004 0 

•• 

aa 

aa 


a 

a. 

.« 

84,6to 0 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

49 « 

*.“5 1 

877 

•• 

•• 

'• 

•• 

3,490 0 

iOIS 


43 * 

a a 

aa 

a. 

a. 

3 , 4 ^ 0 

*.735 

3 . 9 >S 

«• 

a6 

a a 

aa 

aa 

5,676 0 

1,048 

*• 

•• 

6 

*8 

•• 

•• 

1,0M 0 

8,106 

5.03® 

z»3o8 

_i* 

28 

• a 

. 

14.694 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 


.• i 

•• 

•• 

577.874 0 


Total 

Quan- 


Valne. 



































































So STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF TIRHUT, 


External Trade of Darbhancah with Nepal during the Six 
Months ending 31ST March 1876. 



Class I .—RegiiUrtd by wrfgAt. 

Cotton. 

Do, twist (Native) .... 
Chemicals and mtdkinet . 

Djes, other than indigo . . 

Betel-nuts. 

Fuel and firewood . . . . 

Frails, dried. 

Da fresh, and vegetables 

Wheat. 

Pulses and grant .... 

Rice. 

Paddy. 

Other cereols. 

Gums end reslus . . . . 

Jute and other raw fibres . 

Fibres, mauufacruree of . . . 

Horns. 

Iron, and its reanursenree 
Copper & brass, & their manufactures 
Other metals, and their numulncturet 
Lime and limestone .... 

Gbi . -.. 

Oil-seods—Linseed . . . . 

Mustard. 

Salt (allmentarT) .... 

Other saline sunttanccs 
Spices end oondinenu 

Siuor, refined. 

Do. unrefined .... 

Tea. 

Tobacco ...... 


Class \\.—RtgitUrtd by iale. 
Animals—Huises. mares, ponies, &c 
Cows and bullocks 
Buffaloes .... 
Goats and sheep . 

Ocher kinds .... 

Timher. 

Bamboos ..... 
Cocoa-nuts .... 
Hides. 


Class \ W.—Regitiereii by vahu . 

Lesthsf, and its manufactures,. 
Woollen manufactures . . 

Silk do. . . . . 

Cotton (European) manufactures 


lesn) manufactures 
e) . do. 

Native goods 

European goods . . j 

3.405 

Total . 

i 

6,130 

GKAtru Total .' 



Mds. Mda Mds. Mds. 

.... SB 

nti aB .. 73 


xsp 

.. ps 

3 t4B 

t 140 

*3 



ISO o 
s.dso o 

ICO o 


flo 

S76 


4 .asa 

8 

10 

e 

*3 

8 , 

•4 

0 1 

4 fo 

0 

aoo 

0 



m 


8,at4 

35,848 8 

Na 

No. 

No. 

Rs. A. 

t 

,4 

a 

too 0 

90 

901 

773 

*5.460 0 

to 

4, 

33 

66 e 


•• 

35a 

704 0 


4, 

76 

”6 8 


3,535 

3.774 

75 8 


-• 

x6o 

3*0 0 

.. 

.. 

.. 

» 6 . 73 a 0 




































































TRADE WITH NEPAL: DARBHANGAH. ' i6i 


External Trade of Darbhancah with Nepal during the Six 
Months ending 31ST March 1876— continued . 



IMPORTS. 




CoNSlCNIiD FROM NSRAU 



•DucRimoN Qf Gouos. 









^.-1 


1875. 



1876. 




i 










Value. 









OcL 

Nov. 

Doc. 

ig 


US 




. ClaS!( l.—JitgitUrwi by ymigkt' 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdsr 

1 Mds. 

l!Bi 

Mda 

Mds. 

Rs. 

a. 

Cotton. 


338 

387 


5 


9SS 

*4.3*5 

0 

Do. twUt (Native). 

ChemicnU and mecidnes . 

'is 

IS 

IS 


9 

a 

■58 

580 

0 

Dyes, other than indigo . 








Bet«l-nuts. 





,, 


a 

Z2 

0 

Fuel and firewood .... 




, , 



xo 

a 

8 

Fruits, driod ..... 

2 

6 

8 


1 


37 

370 

0 

Do. fresh, and vogetaUes . 

#3 

3 


36 

58 


*19 

357 

0 

Wheat ...... 

1 

8 





z6 

36 

0 

Pulses and gram .... 

1 

a 

1 

«• 



9 

, *5 

za 

Rice .. 

•35 

*90 

607 

*.7«9 

30* 

*9 

3,*7* 

8.34a 

0 

Paxldy. 

3.0*9 

1,738 

•.494 

a. TV* 

693 

*99 

**.043 

17.98* 

**.<H3 

0 

Other cereals. 

4.809 

3,008 

7*7 

9,<»34 

375 

933 

40.4*3 

8 

Gums and resins .... 



• • 

*7 

4 

ax 

aio 

0 

Jute and other mw fibres . 







,, 


Fibres, mBnufactures of . 

Homs. 

7 

•73 

•4 

41* 

a 

Ms 

4 

*75 

*.57| 

xa.6oo 

60 

0 

0 

Iron, and its monafactures 

Copper & bmat, & their manufactures 
Other metals, and their mannfaccurs 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

x6 

•• 

at 

aio 

0 

20 



,, 

z 

* , 

21 

3*5 

0 

Lime and limestone .... 









Chi . 

18 

a 

8 

30 

7 

5 

70 

*.400 

0 

Oil'seeds—Linseed .... 

, * 



3 



3 

za 

0 

Mustard. 

ts8 

906 

33* 

•S8 

8^ 

*.3»7 

4878 

*3.5** 

0 

Salt (alimentarT) .... 

Other saline sumtances . . 

•• 

6 

t 

7 

*4 

70 

0 



Spices and condiments . 

3 

83 

*3* 

30 

35 

*4 

‘m6 

*.430 

0 

Sugar, refined. 


,, 

1 

1 

la 

0 

Do. unrefined .... 



*5 

5* 

( 

5 

73 

388 

0 

Tea. 

16 




16 

1,300 

0 

Tobacco. 

2S0 

*7 

37 

to 


z6z 

50s 

*.5*5 

0 

Total 

8.778 

5,883 

Bg 

*4.470 

fm 

•.875 

39.86s 

109,330 

za 

Class IL— Regititrui by tab. 
Animak—Horses, mares, ponies, &c 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

Rs. 

A. 

Cows and bullocks 

58 

78 

aax 

309 

IZO 

iM 

840 

16, Bra 

0 

Buffaloes. 


90 


38 



38 

*,3*0 

0 

Goals and sheep .... 




»s 

at 

46 

9* 

0 

Other kinds. 




13 


13 

ad 

0 

Timber ...... 

ad 

4 « 

tz 

48 

*95 

775 

X9ZO7 

53.136 

0 

Bamboos. 

Cocoa'onts. 

Hides. 

;; 

300 

930 

0 




,, 


B 


ai6 


4,048 

Total . 

.. 


.• 

.. 

B 

•• 

•• 

78,4** 

0 

Class IW.—RtguUred by vatue. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

A. 

Leather, and its manufactures . 
Woollen manufactures . 

SiDc do. .... 


•40 

30 

■ 

S. 3 «> 

•• 

■ •• 

6,190 

0 

Cotton European) manufactures 

Do. (Native) do. 

54 

*79 

84 

330 

*5 

m 

•• 

•• 

•• 

‘it 

0 

0 

Mtscellaneous Native goods 


*43 

*35 

30 


308 

0 

Do. European goods . 


•• 

.. 


•• 


Total 

333 

904 

395 

3«>3 

5.455 

m 

B 

7.4*0 

0 

Grand Total 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

H 

B 

193,173 

za 







































































162 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF TIRHUT. 

The fact that the imports, both in value and weight, largely 
exceed the exports, wiU exdte attention. The total value of the 
imports from Nepdl into Tirhut amounts to Rs. 77i,o46-r2; the 
total value of the exports amounts to Rs. 469,185. The weight of 
the imports registered by weight is 227,946 maunds; the weight of 
the exports is 73,571 mounds. The imports are principally food- 
grains, the supply of which was no doubt larger than usual, owing to 
the scarcity along the north of Tirhut. The traffic with Nep^ in 
food-grains may be shown as follows:— 




Imports. , 
Mds. 

KzpOTtS. 

Mds. 

Wheat , 


. 124 

294 

FaUes and gram 


. 48s 

2,395 

Rice . 

. 

. 28,752 

' 6,327 

Paddy . 

. 

• 30,153 

8,096 

Other cereals . 

• 

• 130,506 

10,467 


Total 

. 190,000 

27,579 


Next after food-grains come oil-seeds. The total imports amount 
to 26,324 maunds, which is almost entirely made up of mustard- 
seed. On the otlier hand, the exports of oil-seeds amount to 17,497 
maunds, which are mostly made up of linseed. Timber is a large 
and important import; the value of the timber imported during the 
hatf-year is Rs, 73,440. 

The most important exports are food-grains and oil-seeds: then 
follows salt, amounting to 12,130 mounds. The value of the export 
of European cotton manufactures is not so large as might have been 
expected: it amounts to Rs, 51,422. The supply of cotton piece- 
goods into Nep 41 is sent principally by the Champdran routes, 
which are the highway of communication with Khatmindu, the 
capital of the country. 

The District Trade is chiefly conducted by permanent marts, 
though a considerable traffic is carried on at fairs and religious 
gatherings, sucli as Sftamarhf, Silandth, Ahildsthdn, Bhyroasthdn, 
and others. Tdjpur exports wheat and barley largely, receiving rice 
from Darbhangah and Madhubanf. The Collector does not think 
there is any accumulation of coin going on in the District. 

Capital and Interest.— Accumulations of capital are hoarded, 
orient out at‘high rates j sometimes they are invested in manu¬ 
factures ; rarely, if ever, in the improvement of land- At present, 
tlie estate of die minor Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah, imder the Court 
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of Wards, is spending large sums in improving the estate upon roads, 
bridges, and embankments. The principal use to which savings arc 
put is usury. Cultivators often invest* their savings in jewels and 
ornaments for their women, which they can easily pawn when 
necessary. Tlie rates of interest vary so much for different trans¬ 
actions, that the following must be taken as only approximate. In 
small transactions, where an article is given in pawn, the nominal 
rate of interest is two pice per rupee per month—that is 37 per 
cent per annum. In large transactions, wliere movable property 
is mortgaged, the rate is the same as the above. When immovable 
property is given as security, the rate is about half the above. In 
petty grain advances the rayat returns what he received, witli an 
addition varying from 25 to 30 per cent. If money is advanced, and a 
lien on the crops is given, the rate is from 24 to 30 per cent. Five 
per cent would be considered a fair return for money invested in 
land. There are some very large native bankers at Darbhangah 
and Muzafiarpur. The Bank of Bengal started a branch at Muzaf- 
farpur; but it has since been closed. Loans are usually conducted 
by small shopkeepers, who combine the professions of money- 
lending and rice-dealing. 

Imported Capital. —Indigo manufacture is the sole business in 
the District which is conducted by European capital and agency ; 
the value of the indigo, made by native managers, being hardly six 
per cent of the whole out-turn. The annual outlay of all the indigo 
factories in tliis district may be set down at from .^^250,000 to 
;;^3oo,ooo. In 1872, according to tlie Census Report, there were 79 
indigo manufacturers j but according to Messrs Thacker &: Spinks’ 
Directory for 1874, there are 48 Europeans in charge of head works, 
and 61 assistants in charge of out-works. Some factories pay very 
well j but in many cases the owners have bought their concerns with 
borrowed money, the interest of which is a heavy drag on the 
profits. In a first-class season frorh 80 to 100 percent is sometimes 
made ; and the ordinary return is considered to be from 30 to 40 
per cent These figmes seem large; but it must be remembered 
that in a bad season the losses are proportionally as great, and a* 
bad season may be looked for every few years. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the manufacture of this dye is a precarious business ; 
and, moreover, tlie future of the industry depends upon no substi¬ 
tute being found by chemists at home. 

Formerly a large amount of capital was invested by Europeans in 
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sugar and saltpetre factories. The first did not pay, and all the 
factories were closed. The saltpetre industry has long been in a 
declining condition, and all Europeans withdrew from it some time 
ago. In 1847 there were 31 sugar and 4 saltpetre factories at work 
in the District 

Institutions. —There are two societies in MuzaffarpuTjthe Dharma 
Samaj and the Behar Scientific Society. The first of these is com¬ 
posed of Hindus, and is, as its name implies, a religious institution. 
Its objects are the following: The inducing people to eschew 
current vices, the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, Bhashd. and 
Dharma Sdstra, so that every one by knowing his rights may be¬ 
come less litigious; the encouragement of an interest in works of 
public utility; the institution of monthly scholarships j the collection 
of good old Sanskrit w^orks and manuscripts; the establishment of a 
printing-press j and the inculcation of the true tenets of the Vedas. 
It was established in 1869, and in 1871 had 266 members, 2 of 
whom were females, and 188 juveniles. The subscriptions amount 
to per month, and it has no other income either from Govern¬ 
ment or endowments. 

The other society, called tire Behar Scientific Society, is 
principally made up of Muhammadans, and was founded in 1868, 
under the title of the ‘ British Indian Association,’ with the object 
of criticising the proceedings of Government, and defending the 
people from oppression by conveying their true complaints to 
Government. In 1872 it assumed its present title. Among its 
objects are the spreading of a knowledge of European science 
through the vernacular, and the establishment of schools, printing- 
presses, and a newspaper, an account of which will be given further 
on. Arabic and Persian works are to be collected, and lectures to 
be dehvered. This society in 1871 had 511 members (8 of whom 
were females), contributing a monthly sura of ^39, 2S. It alsd 
supports a school at Muzaffarpur, and a smaller one at Pdro, both 
being founded by Sagad Imdad Ah, some years ago, when he was 
subordinate judge. The school at Muzaffarpur had 119 boys on 
'the roll in March 1873, 99 being Muhammadans and 20 Hindus; 
the majority of the Hindus arc Kijrasths. Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hindustinf, and Hindi are taught 

The Kayasths also have established a society of their own, which 
has met with some success in endeavouring to curtail marriage 
e.xpenscs among themselves and other castes. 
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INkwspaper and Printing Presses. —There is only one Urdu 
•newspaper published in the district, under the guidance of the 
Behar Scientific Society. It is called the Akbdr-al-Akydr^ and 
is published bi-monthly. Containing little news, and if anything 
less discussion, it treats principally of science and literature, rarely 
of politics. Among the members of the Behar Scientific Society 
it contrives to attain a circulation of 400 copies j but it exercises 
very little influence on public feeling. The Subdivisional officer of 
Madhubanf remarked that the people there were a long way even 
from tire low level at which native papers circulate j and Mr Bayley 
thinks that this remark, made • regarding Madhubanf in particular, 
applies to the whole of Behar. 

There are five printing-presses in the District, one belonging to the 
Behar Scientific Society, one under a body of Muhammadans, called 
the Anjumdti Tahsil Ikhldg^ two under the Dharma Samij Society, 
and one belonging to the Lutheran Mission at Muzafiarpur. All 
these, excepting the last, rarely print in English ; Urdu being the 
language generally used. 

Income Tax. —The following figures show the amount of income 
tax paid by Tirhut in the five years 1861-65, both years inclusive : 
i86o-6i, ;^34>776, X2S. ; 1861-62, ;^33»9X3. ; 1862-63, 

j£3h999i 1863-64, j^23,537, 16s,; 1864-65, ^22,517, or a total 
sum of ;;^i 46,743, 18s. In 1870-71 this District paid ;^27,909, 16s. 
as income tax, at an average rate of 3^ per cent on incomes from 
to ;i^20o, and at a fixed rate of 3^ per cent, on all incomes 
above ;^2oo. Incomes were divided into 7 classes, according to 
their amounts. Under Class VII., which was the highest, 3 persons 
were assessed in Tirhut, under Class VI. 62, and under Class V. 585. 
In 1871-72 the tax was reduced to i^ per cent., and the amount 
of exempted income was raised to ;^75 per annum. Under this 
assessment this District yielded ^^8,442, 6s., or less than a tliird of 
what had been paid during the previous year. Under the income 
tax of 1862-63, Tirhut yielded 13,089 persons assessed, and jCz^f999 
of collections, from a rate of 4 per cent.; while under the tax of 
1869-70 it showed only 4,450 persons assessed, and collections of 
;i^i 4,467. In 1870-71 the number of the assessed was 4,172, while, 
as was already stated, the amount realised was ;^27,999, i6s. 

Administration. —The following account is condensed from 
Mr J. Grant’s Supplement to the 5th Report from the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1812, Madras reprint, 1866. 
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When the District was ceded to the Company in 1765 with the rest 
of Behar, it did not include Sarkdr Hdjfpur and its eleven pargands; 
but that division was considered to be separate from Tirhut. What 
was then known as Sarkdr Tirhut contained 5,033 square miles, and 
was divided into loa small pargands^ 9 of which were either sub¬ 
sequently dismembered, or were not reduced. The net revenue, 
after deducting all charges, was Rs. 245,212, and was obtained as 
follows: Of tlie 93 pargatids, 84 were settled with Rdjd Mddhu 
Sinh of Darbhangah and otlier inferior sammddrs^ at a net jamd 
or rent of Rs. 500,229; 3 were settled in jdgir to Muhammad 
Rezd Khdn in 1766, and then valued mukarrdn at Rs. 142,070; 2 
were settled out to Mahendra Ndrdyan in j'dgir^ and were valued 
mukarrdn at Rs. 65,112 ; and i pargand was settled with Daman 
Sinh, at a net jamd of Rs. 44,983, which added to Rs. 200,229, 
gives a net jamd of 245,212. 

Sarkdr Hijipur then contained 2,782 square miles, and paid a net 
revenue of Rs. 542,240. It consisted of eleven pargandsy which 
paid as follows: Hdjfpur, a net jamd of Rs. 104,460; Saressd, 
Rs. 50,146 ; Bissdrah, Rs. 283,607 ; Rattf and Garsard, Rs. 34,027 j 
Malkf, Baldgach, Bhusdrf, Amddpur, and Akbdrpur Rdnf, Rs. 
70,000; and one Nafpur, let in jd^r to Dhaun Nardyan. The 
net jamd thus amounts to Rs. 542,240; and the total jamd of 
both Sarkdr Tirhut and Sarkdr Hdjipur to Rs. 787,452. The area of 
both these trax:ts was 7,9^5 square miles, or about one-fourth larger 
than the district of Tirhut as it at present stands; the excess being 
accounted for by several pargands then attached to tliis district, 
but now included in tlie parts of tlie Bhagdlpur and Monghyr 
Districts north of the Ganges.. 

Gross Revenue and Expenditure, 1795, 1850, and 1879.— 
The following statements, taken from tlie balance-sheet of the 
District, ivill show the growth of both revenue and‘expenditure. 
Since the date of the Permanent Settlement, tlie gross revenue has 
risen from ;^ti8,822, 6s. 2d. in 1795, to ;^i8i,457, 14s. 6d. in 
1850, and to 4S. in 1870. The figures for this latter 

year are those of the Budget Estimate, which excludes accidental 
fluctuations. On the other hand, the civil expenditure, according 
to the District accounts, has increased from ;;^23,i8o in 1795, to 
j£2g,no in 1850, ^d to ^^56,718 in 1870. It will be seen that of 
the large increase in expenditure, nearly nineteen-twentieths arose in 
the twenty years preceding 1850-51. All inefficient items of account 
and transfer liave been deducted. 
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BALANCE-SHEET OF THE DISTRICT OF TIRHUT FOR THE YEAR 
. - 179S-1796. 

REVBNI/E. EXPENDiTUXE. 

(x.) Ijmd Revenue, . £xio,gi 6 4 3 (x.) Interest on Promis- 

(a.) Sapner Rewnue, . 1,09914 S }4 sorjr Notes, .• ^^19* rx 7 

(3.) Interest paid by (2,) Profit and Loss, . 116 s 33 < 

Proprietors, . xoa i xo (3-) Police, . . . 724 10 o 

(4.) Receipts from deed (4.) Judge's EstabUsh- 

RdsinAmAs, . 8 14 o ment, . . ' . 6,853 4 3 

(5.) Profit and Loss, . 4.0x5 8 z (S-) Pensions, . . 1,733 9 6H 

(6.) Police, . . . 3,635 12 6 (6-) Revenue Chtuges, 13.553 ^ * 

t (7.) Post Office, . . , 34 xo toH (7-) General Charges,. 800 

Total, j£’x 18,823 6 a Total, ,^33,180 9 2}< 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE DISTRICT OF TIRHUT FOR THE YEAR 

1850-1851. 

Revekue. ’ ExPENDmniE. 

(i.) Land Revenue, -;^i48,39fi 17 x (i-) InterestonPromis- 

(a.) Profit and Loss, . 3 ,i 45 *3 9 sory Notes, . ,^435 4 8jf 

Post Office, . . 1,046 12 XX (t.) Profit and Loss, . 1,876 z 3)4 

(4.) Abkdrl, . . 14,515 6 ijf (3.) Pensions, . . 74 S a 4)i 

(5.) Judicial Chaiges, (4.) Revenue Charges, 6,440 9 3)4 

_• General, . . 260 5 7 (5.) Post Office, . . 429 13 loX 

(6.) Genetjd Revenue. (6.) Judicial Charges, 

Charges, . , 7 >9 93 if General, . . 17,818 8 3j4 

> . (7-) Nimak Saytr MaMls, 144 11 iJ 4 (7.) Stamps, discount of, 51* 14 7 

(8.) Sale of Stamp (8.) Gene^ Charges, . 46 5 3)4 

Papers, . . 13.938 8 2 (9.) Col lection of xV/xmuA 

Sayer, , . 1,467 S o 

Total, j^i8i,457 14 6 Total, lag,77^ 4 S% 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE DISTRICT OF TIRHUT FOR THE YEAR 
1870-1871 (Budget Estimate). 

Revenue. Expenditore. 

(i.) Land Revenue •£t7Si»56 o o (i.) Interest of Promis¬ 
es.) Post Office, . . 1,300 o o sory Notes, . ^^15,000 o o 

(3.) Excise. . .' . 17,259 x6 o (a.) Police, . . 10,000 o o 

(4.) Judicial Charges, . 3,100 o o (3.) Pensions, . . 400 o o 

(5.} Sale of Stamp (4.) Revenue Charges, 8.245 o o 

Papers, . . 33,622 o o (5.) Post Office,. . 1,100 o o 

(6.) Revenue Record (6.) Judicial Charges, 15,600 o o 

Fund, . . ICO o o (7.) Discount on Stamps, 616 4 o. 

(7.) Income Tax, . 5,74616 o (8.) Collections, 3,911 o o 

(8.) Miscellaneous. . 3,329 za o (9.) Revenue Record 

. Fund, . . too o. o 

(la) Income Tax, . 1,402 10 o 

(it.) Miscellaneous, . 143 6 o 

. (i3.) Medical Service, . i,aoo o o 

Toln\, ;t56,7i8 o o 



Total, ;^ 336 , 7 X 4 4 o 
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The Land Tax in Tirhut, as everywlierc else in Bengal, forms by 
fax the largest proportion of the revenue. In 1870, it had risen to 
j^i74, 592, against ;^io8,o6i in 1790. The subdivision of property 
has gone on at a very rapid rate. In 1790, there were 1,33 x estates 
held by 1,939 roistered proprietors, who paid a total Government re¬ 
venue of 108,061 \ equal to an average payment of ^SS, 14s. by 
each registered proprietor, or j^81, 3s. by each estate. Of tliese 1,331 
estates, 307 paid an annual reveime of less than ;^io j 842 more 
than ^10, but less than j^ioo; while only 182 paid over ;^ioo. 
In 1814 the number of estates had increased to 3,421, held by 9,313 
proprietors, paying an aggregate revenue of ;^X23,767; equal to a sum 
of ^^36, 3s. per estate, or ;^i3, 5s. per proprietor. The number of 
estates paying an annual revenue of less than ;^io, had increased from 
307 to 384; the number in the second class from 842 to 2,836; and 
the number in the third from 182 to 201. It will be seen that the in¬ 
crease in the number of estates has reduced tlie average payment by 
each, in spite of a large increase in revenue. In 1850, the number ot 
estates was 5,069, held by 37,696 proprietors, who paid an annual re¬ 
venue of 7,703, or an average payment of ;^3i per estate, and 
j£4 per proprietor. The number of estates paying an annual revenue 
of less than ;^ro had increased to 2,017 in 1850. The number 
paying more than ;;^io, but less, than ^100, had slightly decreased 
from 2,836 in 1814, to 2,798 in 1850; while those paying more tlian 
;^ioo had increased from 201 in 1814, to 254 in 1850. The Budget 
estimates for 1870-71 showed a total increase in the number of estates 
of 6,431, the increase being almost entirely in the estates paying an 
annual revenue of less than j£jo. The revenue payable by 11,500 
estates in 1870-71 is stated to be ^174,592 ; and as tliere are 73,4x6 
proprietors or coparceners, the average revenue payable by each 
proprietor is ^2, 7s. 6d. Each estate pays an average revenue of 
;^i5, 3S. 7d- 

An account has already been given of the causes of the small size 
of Tirhut zaminddris and of the large increase in revenue. Perman¬ 
ently settled estates are liable to be brought to auction on non-pay¬ 
ment of Government revenue; but it seldom happens that any are 
sold for this cause. The original assessment was very light, and 
estates have changed hands in a much less degree than in Lower 
Bengal When they are sold, it is because some of the co-proprietors 
have quarrelled and wish to sell; very rarely because the Govern¬ 
ment demand is too heavy. 
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The Amount of Protbction to Person and Property has 
steadily increased. In i8oo, there were a Magisterial, and 2 Civil 
and Revenue Courts in the District; in 1850, the number had in- 
.creased to 5 Magisterial, and 12 Civil and Revenue Courts; in 
1862, the numbers were io'8 Magisterial, and 10 Civil and Revenue ; 
and in 1869, 14 Magisterial, and 12 Civil and Revenue Courts. In 
180-71, there were 10 Magisterial, 8 Civil, and 6 Revenue Courts 
at work in the District Tlie number of Covenanted Officers has 
also increased, having trebled since 1800, when there were 2 at 
work throughout the year, while there were 6 in 1869. In 1850, 
there were 2, and in 1862, 3 Covenanted Officers at work through¬ 
out the year. 

Rent Suits. —The number of rent cases instituted under the pro¬ 
visions of Act X. of 1859 is as follows; In 1861-62, 2,181 original 
suits were instituted, besides 698 miscellaneous applications; in tlie 
next year there were 2,670 original suits and 980 miscellaneous 
applications; and in 1866-67 the numbers were, original suits, 1,717, 
miscellaneous applications 2,107. 1868-69 the number of ori¬ 

ginal suits had decreased to 1,217, or little more than half of what 
the number vras in 1861-62; while the miscellaneous applications 
had increased from 698 in this latter year, to 2,044 in 1868-69. 

Police. —For police purposes the District is divided into 24 
Police Circles {thdruis). The machinery for protecting person and 
property in Tirhut consists of the Regular or District Police; the 
Village-Watch, or rural force; and a Municipal Force in municipal 
towns. In 1840, there were 233 foot-constables and 51 native 
officers, in addition to the Village-Watch, the numbers of which 
are not given. The cost of this force, excluding the Village- 
Watch, wais jC 777 * *2S. In i860, there were only 236 foot-con¬ 
stables and 51 officers, but their cost had risen to ;^r,862, 12s. 

In 1871 the strength of the Regular Police was as follows. The 
figures are taken from the District Superintendent’s Report for that 
year: Two European superior officers, on a total salary of ;^i,68o 
■ a-year; 7 subordinate officers receiving not less than j£i2o a-year; 
117 subordinate native officers on less than ;^i 20 a-ycar,—the officers 
costing annually ^^4,686; and 823 constables maintained at an 
annual cost of ;;^6,io2. In these figures are included 19 officers and 
295 men employed in municipalities in the District In addition 
to the above expenses, there are travelling allowances of District 
and Assistant Superintendents, ^180, los.; travelling allowance and 
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pay of their establishments, ;;^262, 8s.; contingencies, jCggo, los.: 
total cost of police for 1871, ;;^i3,9oi, 8s. The area of the District 
is returned at 6,343 square miles; the population at 4,384,706 souls; 
the proportion of the Regular Police; both officers and men, is one. 
man to 6*6 square miles of area, or one man to every 4,620 of the pop¬ 
ulation of the District, including towns. The cost of maintenance 

;^2, 3s. 9d. per square mile, or ^d. per head of the population. 

In 1871, the Village-Watch, not subject to the rules of the Re^lar 
Police, numbered 9,945) each man having an average charge of 
64 houses, and receiving an average annual pay of ^^2, 4s. 4j^d. from 
the zaminddrs. The total annual cost of this body in 1871 amounted 
to 1,939, 14s. The Inspector-General of Police in his report 
for 1872 remarks on the status of the chaukiddt'S as follows : “The 
condition of the chaulAddrs is not at all satisfactory. They owe 
what little pay tliey get to the mdliks^ and they are generally the 
mdlikd very faithful servants. (This is exactly the state reported by 
the Magistrates in 1839: they are then described as, in fact, the 
servants of the zamhiddr, instead of being, as they ought to be, 
public servants; and hence arose the universal complaint of their 
inefficiency and little dependence to be placed upon them.) They 
have no more connection with the police tlian their weekly ap¬ 
pearance at the iAd/id can give. Belonging, as they do, to the 
predatory castes in Behar (A.hirs and Dosddhs), they have excellent 
means of knowing who commit crime; but they have no sort of 
inducement to disclose it. They are supposed to be the last link 
in the chain of co-operators for the suppression of crime; and they 
alone can give the information on which the usefulness of the other 
portions depends; but, singularly enough, between them and the 
link above, the chain is broken.** \Vhat is wanted is some short 
and simple Act like that of the North-Western Provinces. The 
cAatiMddr should receive his pay from the representative of Govern¬ 
ment, who should be empowered to recover it from the md/tJh. 
The District Superintendent has persistently reminded ih^,zamfn- 
ddrs of their duty in this respect, and recently only 165 out of 10,011 
chauhdddrs were in arrears of pay. 

The Municipal Police in 1871 consisted of 19 officers and 295 
men, maintained at an annual cost of ;^2,26o, 2s. 7^d., defrayed 
by means of rates levied from householders. The distribution of 
this force is as follows : (1) Muzaffarpur, 5 head-constables, and 74 
constables. (2) Darbhangah, 5 head-constables, and 96 men. (3) 
Ruserd, 2 head-constables, and 21 men. (4) Madhubanf, 2 head- 
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constables, and 31 constables. (5) Hijfpur, 3 head-constables, and 
’39 constables. (6) Lilganj, 2 head-constables, and 34 constables. 
Total, 19 head-constables, and 295 constables. These municipal 
police are employed on duties which do not pro^>erly belong to the 
police, but to the chaukiddr; and tlie Magistrate recommends a 
reversion to the old chaukiddrl system. 

. Including, therefore, the Regular Police, the Village-Watch, and 
the Municipal Police, the machinery for protecting person and pro¬ 
perty in the District of Tirhut amounted in 1871 to 10,894 officers 
and men, equal to an average of one man to every 5'8 square mile 
as compared with the area, or one man to every 402 as compared 
with the population. The cost of this force in 1871 was ;^38,ioi, 4s. 
7j^d., equal to a charge of os. i^d, per square mile, or 2d. per 
heid of population. 

Criminal Statistics. —The following paragraphs are compiled 
from figures given in the Annual Reports of the District Superintend¬ 
ent of Police for 1870-71 and 1871 : Out of 3,824 cognisable dses 
reported to have occurred in 1871, the police investigated 2,322, and 
obtained convictions in 1,242,—the proportion of final convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 58*4 per cent; 1,019 non<ognisable 
cases were also investigated, in which tlie proportion of final convic¬ 
tions to persons brought to trial was 50 per cent Serious crime is 
not very prevalent in this district. In 1870, there were five cases of 
murder, involving 21 ofifenders, of whom 16 were convicted j in 1871, 
there were 8 cases; 46 persons were sent up, of whom 13 were con¬ 
victed. There were 4 cases of dakditi in 1870, all in the first 
half of the year. The District Superintendent, however, does not 
think there was any co-operation among the gangs : 33 persons were 
arrested and sent up for trial, and of these 21 were convicted. 
In 1871, the number had risen to 8, including one attempt; 4 of 
these were highway robberies, and 3 hoM^t'daMdiAs. One of 
them was supposed to be the work of Nepdlf thieves: 33 arrests 
were made in connection with these; 22 were convicted, and 8 
released. The number of culpable homicide cases was 3 in 1871, 
against 2 in 1870 : 14 persons were arrested, 12 sent up for trial, 7 
were released, and 4 convicted, one of culpable homicide, the otlier 
three of rioting. Cattle-theft cases were- 87 in 1871, excluding 
31 cases of being in possession of stolen cattle. In 1870 there were 
only 15, which the District Superintendent considers a proof of 
the increased efficiency of the police. 'Formerly many cases, which 
were really cattle-thefts, were returned as simple cases of cattle- 
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straying, to save the trouble of investigating them, and partly because 
the owners fear that, if they report the case to the thdnd^ they will 
be unable to recover their cattle under the black-mail system. This 
refers to a practice of paying so much to a professional thief, who 
consents to recover the animal in consideration for this sum. 
Rioting cases had also increased from 40 in 1870 to 73 in 1871. 
This increase is attributed to three causes : first, the annually increas¬ 
ing number of batwdri or partition cases; secondly, the many 
disputes about embankments after the heavy floods of 1871; and, 
thirdly, the discontent manifested by the rayats on some indigo 
factories in Madhubani. Common theft cases were 724 in 1870; 
all were investigated, and convictions were obtained in 303. Out 
of 651 persons arrested, 63 were released without any trial; 417 
convicted; 116 acquitted; i “ otherwise disposed of; ” and 44 pend¬ 
ing at the close of the year. In 1871, 887 theft cases were investi¬ 
gated ; and out of 119 persons arrested, 504 were acquitted afrer trial, 
and 510 convicted. Out of 144 persons sent up for “ lurking house 
trespass with intent to commit an offence,” 120 were convicted; the 
rest, with the exception of two who remained on trial, being acquit¬ 
ted. This last description of crime is principally the work of a 
criminal class called the Maghiyi-Doms. They are common all 
over North Behdr; but their principal home is Champdran, with 
colonies in Sdran and Tirhut. It has been proposed to take special 
measures under the Wandering Tribes Act; but notliing definite has 
yet been done. The principal crimes they commit are theft, bur¬ 
glary, and highway robbery. Grievous-hurt cases were 36 in 1871, 
being double the number in 1870; convictions were obtained in 
the case of 32 out of 54 persons brought to trial. There were five 
cases of rape in r 871, against three in r 870. On the whole, the police 
may be said to be fairly successful in this District In 1872, out 
of 4341 cognisable cases reported, 940, or 2r‘6 per cent, were de¬ 
clared false. The percentage of cases to ‘ true cases' was 34.3. 

Jail Statistics. —There are altogether 6 jails in Tirhut—^viz., 
the District jail at Muraffarpur,and sub-divisional lock-ups at Darb- 
hangah, Madhubanf, Hdjipur, Sitamarhi, and Tijpur. The Inspector- 
General of Jails has furnished the following statistics of the criminal 
population for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870-71. During the 
first of these three periods, the average daily number of prisoners 
was 438; the total number admitted into jail during the year being 
*>33*- The numbers discharged were as follow:—Transferred, 271; 
released, 1,044; escaped, 6; died,.38; executed, i : total, 1,360. In 
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1860-61, the daily average number had fallen to 408, and the total 
number admitted to 922. In that year the numbers discharged were 
as follows: transferred, 88; released, 843; escaped, 18; died,58; total 
1,007. In *870-71, the daily average number of prisoners was 416- 
the total admissions being 2,264, which are thus made up : Ad¬ 
mitted direct, 1,919; transferred from other districts, 345. Out of 
1,763 discharges, 47 were tunsferred, 3 escaped, 21 died, 1 was 
executed, and the rest released. In 1857-58, the gross cost of each 
prisoner was is. 8j4d.; in 1860-61, ^3, 2s. 2d.; and in 
1870-71, j£ 4 , 6s. i>^d. In tills last year there is, besides, an ad¬ 
dition of is. 2<i per head on account of the Police-guard. 

Jail Mortality. —The following description of the Tirhut jail is 
taken from the Jail Report of 1872 : “Tirhut jail consists merely of 
a large square yard, surrounded by wards of various sizes and irregular 
shapes, some of them with smaller )'ards attached to them. Another 
large yard contains the work-sheds, which are built round a large cen¬ 
tral tank. . . . The wards were arranged without any reference to 
the prevailing wind, and are extremely damp.** This is not at all 
a healthy jail. In the three years mentioned above, tlie percent¬ 
ages of deaths to admissions were, in 1857-58, 2*8; in 1860-61, 6’2 ; 
and in 1870-71, *9. But in 1872, out of an average number of prison¬ 
ers, 402, there were 84 deaths, 37 being from cholera; equivalent to 
a death-rate of 20*89 against 5*34—tlie rate in Bengal jails generally. 
Dysentery carried off 32. On account of the prevailing high death- 
rate in Behar jails, a Special Commission was appointed in 1875 to in¬ 
vestigate the history and management of the jails where the mortality 
had been greatest. The committee consisted of Dr Coates, the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner; Dr Moir, Civil Surgeon of the 24 Pargands; and 
Major Bowie, the officiating Inspector-General of Jails. They visited 
the Muzaffarpur jail early in January, and from their report the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs have been condensed. The jail is so radically 
bad in situation, in construction, in drainage, and in all the conditions 
necessary to make a jail healthy, tliat nothing short of its entire re¬ 
construction on another site will ever reduce the mortality. The 
water is reported to be bad ; the drainage in and around the jail is 
bad ; and the floors are said to be damp in tlie rains. In addition 
to these disadvantages, this jail has been continually overcrowded. 
It has only accommodation for 245 persons; but, owing to the 
enormous population of the District, from twice to thrice this number 
have for many years past been confined, within its walls. Over, 
crowding is known to be a most prolific source of disease in Indian 
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jails; and in most jails the death-rate rises and falls in a direct ratio 
with the number of the prisoners. In Tirhut, however, the death- 
rate remains on an average at nearly 12 per cent., although the num¬ 
ber of the prisoners is still far in excess of the capacity of the jail. 
During the 12 years from 1863-74, out of 5,110 prisoners (obtained, 
by adding the daily average number during that period), there were 
88 deaths from cholera, and 527 from other causes, giving an aver¬ 
age mortality of ro’3i per cent.; tlie lowest rate having been 
5’38, the highest 20*89 i 0*1 three other occasions, it rose above lo 
per cent Another point noticed by the Committee is the extraor¬ 
dinary unhealthiness of the criminal population before they enter the 
jail. The exact figures have been lost; but the results approximate 
to those of the Patnd jail, the figures for which are the following: Of 
those who had been in prison for less than a month, 63*4 per cent, 
were sickly; of those above 45 years of age, 57’i were sickly; and of 
those under 45 years of age, 44*2 per cent, were sickly. And in de¬ 
termining the standard of good, bad, or indifferent health, it should 
be noticed that the standard adopted by the Committee was lower 
than that arrived at by many officers in charge of jails. 

Jail Manufactures and other work done by the hard-labour 
prisoners help to reduce expenditure. In 1857-58, articles to the 
value of ;j^295, ns. rod. were sold; so that, with ;^69, os; 9d. 
worth of stock in store at the end of the year, and ;^20, 9s. 6d, 
value of things consumed for public purposes, the credits amount 

;^38s» 2S. id. Deducting value of stock in hand at the end of 
.1856-57, ;^4o, i8s, 2d., and expenses, £26^, 5s. 7>^d., we have a 
profit on jail manufactures of J£^6, In that year the 

average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufactures was 
I IS. 4d. In 1860-61, the total receipts, including the value of articles 
in store at the close of the year, amounted to jQt2o, iis. 6d., and 
the expenditure, including tlie value of things in store at the close 
of the previous year, was ;^33 7,6s. i J^d. Thus, the profits amounted 
^0 jQzHi 5s- 4%^; the average earnings of each prisoner engaged 
in manufactures being jQz, is. 8d. The accounts for 1870 are as 
follow: Value of articles sold during year, ^609, i6s. 8d.; value of 
articles in stock at end of year—ist, manufactured articles, j^87, 
8s. 7>^d., raw articles 13s. iid., plant ;^i49, 9s. pd., total 
value stock ;^274, 12s. 3j4d-: grand total credits ^^884, 8s. iij^d. 
Debits—^Value of manufactured articles in stock at the close of the 
previous year, ;^n8, 8s. 7jid.; value of raw articles, ;^78,13s. pd.; 
yalue of plant, ;^i49, 12s. iid.; total value stock, £34St 15s. 
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other charges, ^455, 8s. 8J^d.; total debts, ;^8oo, 4s. 
Excess of credits over debits, ^^84, 4s. ii^d.; average 9s. 4d. 
The principal employments in this jail are, weaving cloth, carpets, 
and blankets, making bricks and surki^ and grinding flour. 

Educational Statistics. —The returns of the Inspector-General 
of Education show that the number of Government schools and 
aided schools rose from i in 1856-57 to 9 in i86o-6t, and to 26 in 
1870-71; and tlie number of pupils from 72 in 1856-57 to 711 in 
1860-61, and tO'1,220 in 1870-71. In addition to these, there were 
the following unaided schools: 4 Middle Class English, attended 
by 239 pupils, and 164 lower vernacular schools, attended by 
5,096 pupils. According to the Surveyor-General, the area of the 
District is 6,343 square miles; and according to the Census Report of 
1872, the population is 4,384,706. There was, tlierefore, in 1870-71 
one school to every 24*1 square miles, or one school to every 16,929 
of the population, the number of pupils at school being as one to 
every 668 of the population. From these figures, it is evident that 
Tirhut is backward in the matter of education; but since 1870-71 a 
great deal has been done. In the Inspector’s report for 1872-73, it 
was stated that 272 new schools had been opened for primary in¬ 
struction, at a monthly cost of ;£i33, i6s., the total number of boys 
attending primary schools being 8,960. 

The amount of private contributions and fees towards Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools was, in 1856-57, ;^io4, 16s. 6d.; in 1860-61, 
;£’i 45, 12s. 6}4d .; and in 1870-71, ^^1,065, is. o}{d. The Govern¬ 
ment grant for education increased from jC^3o, 14s. iid. in 1856- 
S 7 i to ;^i,i 28, 9s. in 1870-71; but it decreased to ^^78, 2s. 3d. in 
1860-61. These figures show that the local population contributes 
about one-half the charge of State schools and Government the 
other half The total cost of education in Government and aided 
schools in Tirhut during the year 1870-71 was ^2,193, 10s. od., 
equal to an average cost of';^i, iis. 8^d. per pupil. The ex¬ 
penditure on unaided schools, so far as could be ascertained, was 
;^3,2o6, is. rod. The number of Muhammadans attending Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools has risen from 32 in 1856-57 to 72 in 
1860-61, and to 161 in 1870-71. 

The followng tables, compiled from the Reports of the Director 
of Public Instruction for 1856-57, i86o-6i, and 1870-71, indicate the 
progress of education by means of Government and aided schools; 
the cost to Government, the number of pupils, and their religions are 
also given. 
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. The Postal Statistics show a fair amount of progress. In 
i86i-^ 2 the total revenue derived from the Post-office, excluding 
the sum derived from the sale of postage-stamps, amounted to 
£lZ 1 * 3d. In 1865-66, it had risen to ^^964, 17s. rid.; and 

in 1870-71 to ;^i,i88, 4s. In these three years, the expenditure was 
j^ 873 , 8 s., ;^i,oi 6 , 17s., and ;;^i,229, os. 6d. It will be noticed 
that the expenditure has also increased in almost the same ratio 
as the revenue. 

The following table illustrates the working of the Post-office of 
Tirhut for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71;— 





1870-71. 

Number Letters reoeived, . . . 
Do. Newspapers receh'cd, . 
Do. Parcels rccei\ied,. . . 
Do. Books receired, . .' . 

Da Letters despatched, . . 
Do. Newspapers despatched. 
Do. Parcels despatched,. . 
Do. Books despatched, . . 

1x7,140 

17.614 

3.33* 

1,300 

133,043 

31,430 

*.77* 

3,039 

18a 948 
34,696 
*.33* 
3.8*0 

1x7,696 

*.645 

764 

466 

137,88a 

4.780 

8*7 

318 

■1 

Total Receipts, . . . 

Total Expenditure, 

£737 M 3 

£B73 8 0 

^96+ 17 tr 
;^roi6 17 oyi 

LiM 4 on 

£iaag 6 oH 


The figures of despatches for 1870-71 have not been received. 
Official correspondence is paid for by service-st^ps. 

Administrative Divisions. — The old District of Tirhut was 
divided into 6 Administrative Subdivisions, as follow. The pop¬ 
ulation statistics are taken from the Census Report for 1872, 
Appendix, Statements • I. A. and I. B .; and the administrative 
figures from a return specially furnished by the Collector in 1870. 
But, as has already been stated on page 17, Tirhut has been divided 
into two separate Districts from ist January 1875. 

The three Subdivisions of Muzafiarpur, Hdjfpur, and Sitdmuhi 
now constitute the new District of Muzafiarpur; while the name of 
Darbhangah District has been given to tlie remaining Subdivisions 
of Darbhangah, Madhubanf, and Tdjpur. 

The Headquarters Subdivision (formed in 1775), with the town 
of Muzafiarpur, contains an area of 1,311 square miles, with 1,92^ 
villages or townships, 140,608 houses, and a total population of 
926,928 souls; of whom 813,204 are Hindus; 113,389 Musalmdns j 
285 Christians; and 50 * Others: ’ proportion of males to total popula- 
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tion, 49*8. Average number per square mile, 707 ; average number of 
villages per square mile, 1*47] average number of persons per village, 
483; number of houses per square mile, 107; average number of in¬ 
mates per house, 6’6. The Subdivision consists of five ihdnds (Police 
circles), MuzaffariDur, Badrdj Sfmar, Belsand, Katr 4 , Pdro Kh 4 s. In 
1870, it contained 9 Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a police 
force of 421 men, and 2,279 cJiaulddars. The cost of administra¬ 
tion in the same year was ^ii,943* The cost of the police cannot 
be given, as tliere is no separate allotment for each Subdivision. 

DARBHANOA.H SUBDIVISION was first formed in October 1845. It 
contauis an area of 1,345 miles, 1,291 villages, 126,224 houses, and 
867,909 people; of whom 743,603 arc Hindus; 124,201 Muham¬ 
madans; 85 Christians; 20 ‘Others;’ proportion of males, 51-0 , 
per cent, of the whole population. Average pressure of population 
per square mile, 645 ; average number of villages or townships per 
square mile, ’96; average number of persons per village, 672; average 
number of houses per square mile, 94; average number of persons 
per house, 6‘8. The Subdivision consists of tlie three Police Circles, 
Ruserd, Balierd, Darbhangah. In 1870, it contained one court, a 
regular police of 178 officers and men, and 1,821 cJiattkld&rs. The 
separate cost of Subdivisional administration amounted to ;^837, 10s. 

TAjpur Subdivision, formed in May 1867, contains an area of 
747 square miles, 957 villages or townships, 84,212 houses, and 
638,674 people; of whom 580,618, or 907 per cent are Hindus; 
and 57,891, or 9*3 per cent are Muhammadans; 136 Christians; 
and 72 ‘ Others,’ Proportion of males, 49*3 per cent, females, 507. 
Average pressure of the population per square mile, 855; average 
number ot townships or villages per square mile, 1*28; average 
number of persons per village, 667 ; average number of houses per 
square mile, 113; average number of persons per house, 7*6. It 
consists of the two ihdnds of Tdjpur and Dalsinhsardi, It has one 
Court, a police force of 35 men, and 1,243 chauMddrs. The tost 
of administration in 1870 was ;£^r,oii, 8s. 

Madhubani Subdivision was opened in February 1866. It con¬ 
tains an area of 1,282 square miles, 860 villages, 115,233 houses, 
and 689,741 people; of whom 614,348, or 89*1 per cent, are Hin¬ 
dus; 75,068, or io’9 per cent Muhammadans; 51 Christians; and 
274 ‘Others;* proportion of males is 51*5 of the total popu¬ 
lation. Average pressure of population per square mile, 538; 
average number of villages per square mile, 67 ; average number of 
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persons per village, 802; average number of houses per square 
mile, 90; average number of persons per house, 6'o. The Sub¬ 
division consists of the six tMnds of Benipati Khajaulf, Bhaw^, 
KhajauU, Mddhepur, Harlikl, and Laukihl In 1870, it con¬ 
tained one Court, a force of 89 policemen, and x68o chauklddrs. 
The cost of Subdivisional administration was ;^792, 16s. 

SItAmarhI Subdivision, formed in July 1865, contains an area 
of 996 square miles; 1,002 townships or villages, 98,607 houses, 
and 717,609 souls; of whom 609,910, or 84’9 per cent are Hindus; 
-and 107,567,or 15*0per cent Muhammadans; 115 Christians; and 
17 ‘Others.* Proportion" of males, 50*2 of the total population; 
average pressure of population per square mile, 721; average num¬ 
ber of villages per square mile, i‘oi; average number of persons 
per village or township, 716; average number of houses per square 
mile, '99; average number of persons per house, 7*3. The Sub¬ 
division consists of the four thdn&s of Sheohar, Sitimarhl, BeldT 
mochpakiunl, and Jail In 1870, it contained one Court, a force 
of 67 policemen, and 1459 chaukiddrs. The cost of Subdivisional 
administration amounted to ;^946, 14s. 

HAjfpUR Subdivision, formed in July 1865, contains an area of 
662 square miles, 1,306 villages or townships, 77,203 houses, and a 
population of 543»845 ; of whom 493,308, or 907 per cent are 
Hindus, and 50,489, or 9*3 per cent Muhammadans; 44 Christians; 
and 4 ‘Others.* Proportion of males, 47-3 per cent of the total 
population. Average pressure of population per square mile, 822; 
average number of villages per square mile, 1*97 ; average number 
of persons per village, 416; average number of houses per square 
mile, 113; average number of persons per house, 7*6. The Sub¬ 
division consists of the four police circles of Ldlganj, Mahwd, Hiji- 
pur, and Mohndr. In 1870, it contained one Court, a police force 
of 140 men, and a village-watch of 1,528 chauJdddrs. The cost of 
administration in that year was ;;^837. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The following alphabetical li^ of pargands, 
84 in all, comprised -in Tirhut, is compiled from the following 
sources. The area, amount of land revenue, number of estates, and 
subordinate Judges' Court which has jurisdiction in each Fiscal 
Division, are taken from the pargand Statistics published by the 
Board of Revenue. The other particulars are condensed from Mr 
Wyatt’s Revenue Survey Report, dated 1854. 

(1) Ahilwar: 24 estates; Government revenue, ^709, i8s.; 
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area, 21,922 acres; within the jurisdiction of the Munsif's Court at 
Darbhangah. It is bounded on tlie north-west by pargand Hiiri; on 
the north-east and east by Ahis; on the south by Tirson and Chak 
Mani; and on tlie south-west by Jakhalpur. The villages of note 
/ are S^o, Saidabad, Paithdn-urf-Seonagar. Several branches of the 
Kamli partly skirt this. 

(2) Ahis: 60 estates; Government revenue, ^^1,848, i 4 s.; area, 
44,929 acres; the Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargami Gopilpur detached, and Dharaur; on Uie soutli 
by Hirni, and detached villages of oHsiffc par garni s; on the east by 
Kabkhand, of Monghyr District; and on the west by Ahilwdr. In 
1854, there were two tolerably good roads from Pohaddi to Monghyr 
District; and a factory road from Benfpur factory, via HtLti and 
Him! &ctories, to Monghyr. This has since been continued to 
Ruserl The villages of note are Usti, Jamilpur to the north-east, 
Rohdr, and Supaul. In the last a market is held twice a-week. 
The Tiljdgi skirts it on tlie north-east, and two branches of the 
Kamli intersect its western portion. 

(3) Akdarpur; 31 estates; Government revenue, ^335, 14s.; 
area, 6612 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is a small parganA, 
with its villages very much scattered. 

(4) AlXpur: 22 estates; Government revenue,'.;;^225 ; area, 
171,964 acres; Court at J^Qli. It is bounded on the north by the 
Nepil territory; on the south by pargatid Bichdln, and Ndrddfgar 
of Bhigalpur District; on the east by NMdigar; and on the rvest 
by Jabdi, Gaur, Pachdlii detached, and Makarabpur. The principal 
rivers are the Bulin, Bfhal, Kharag, Machi, Ghordah, and Tiljiigi; 
but none are navigable, being only mountain torrents. The prin¬ 
cipal road is from Darbhangah to Pumiah, via Barhampur, and 
from Miidhepdr thdnd to the frontier. The Court of Wards have 
now constructed a series of roads, in this pargand, to open up the 
property of the Darbhangah Rij. In 1854 wild beasts were com¬ 
mon in the north. The lands arc not very low, but are subject 
to inundation from the mountain torrents. 

(5) BabrA. I.: 87 estates; Government revenue, ;^59o, 6s.; area, 
11,331 acres; Court at Muzafi&irpur. It is bounded on the north 
hypargand Mohili; on the south by Tildkbhind; on the east by 
pargand Tirsat; and on the west by Babra Zila Turki. The Lak- 
handii river skirts this pargand to the nortli and east 

(6) Babra II.: transferred to Tirhut from the District ofSAran under 
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Government notification of loth June 1865; 271 estates; Govern¬ 
ment revenue, ;^6,334, i8sj area, 129,596 acres; Court at Sfti- 
marhL It is bounded on tire west by Charaparan District; on the 
north by Nepil; on the east by pargands KanhauU and MohilA; 
and on the south by Babra Turk! and the District of Champdran. 
The Baghmatl skirls it on the west boundary, and is joined by the 
L 41 Bakhyd. 

(7) BabrXTurki: 135 estates; Government revenue, 605,1 os.; 

area, 32,266 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the north 
and north-west by pargand B^brd of Sdran District; on the north- 
cast by Mohild; on the east by Babrd; on the soutlr by Tariydni 
and Tildk Chdnd; and on the west by Marwd Kali, The Little 
Bdghmatf skirts it to the north-east, and then taking a southerly 
course intersects the parganL The roads are from Muzaffarpur 
to Sitdmarhf, and the factory road from Belsand to KantaL Villages 
of note are Belsand Kaldri, where there is an indigo factory, Sar- 
wirpur, Khandsar, and Kdmpur, in all of which markets are held. 

(8) PargaxA Badebhusari ; 5 estates ; Government revenue, 
;^i 58, 14s.; area, 1,567 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on 
the east by porgand Padrf; on the south by pargand Bhusdri in 
Mongh)Tr District; on the west by pargand Kasmd and Hdmidpur; 
and on the north by Himfdpur. The lands are low, and liable to 
inundation. 

(9) Bahadurpur: 1 estate; Government revenue, ;^25, los.; 
area, 8,832 acres; Court at SitamarhL It is bounded on the north 
and west by pargand Lddodri and two detached portions of Basotrd 
and one of Bharwdrd which intervene; on the south and east by 
Basotrd. The road from Darbhangah to the Nepdl tardi crosses 
this pargand. 

(10) BAlXgach: 88 estates; Government revenue, ;^3,109, r4S.; 
area, 66,129 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Saressd; on the south and south-east by the river 
Ganges; on the north-east by the District of Monghyr; and on 
the west by pargand Hdjfpur. About three-fourths of the land 
is didrd, and subject to inundations from the Ganges. The vil¬ 
lages of note are Mirzdpur, Mahi-ud-dln-nagar, and Sherpur, where 
markets are. held twice a-week. The main road from HAjipur to 
^longhyr, and the one from Dalsinhsardi to Gydspur, south of the 
Ganges, pass through this pargand. 

(11) BanxJAn: I estate; Government revenue, ;;^5s8, 2s.; area, 
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26,633 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and on the east by par^and Rabkhand in the District of Monghyr; 
on the south-east by Pharkiyd, also jn Monghyr District; on the 
south and south-west by pargand Padrij and on the west by par- 
gand Himi. The principal rivers are the KamUi, Tiljdgd, and Kardi, 
which partly intersect and skirt tins pargand. The only road 
passing through the pargand is that from Ruserd to Monghyr. The 
lands are low, and subject to inundation. In 1854, there was very 
little under cultivation, owing to the place being infested with wild 
beasts. 

(12) Barail; 395 estates; Government revenue, ^^4,196, los.; 
area, 72,234 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah. It is 
bounded on the north by pargatids Garh Chdiind, Tirsat, and 
Bharudrd; on the south by Kasrad; on the east by Shdh Jahdnpur 
and Jdkhar; on the west chakUt Girjaul, and pargands Bissdrah 
and Garh Chdiind. The principal rivers are the Little Gandak, 
which separates it from pargatidr Bissdrah, and tlie Lakhanddi. 
The villages of note are Jarang, Katiya, Kalunjar, Chak Meshf, 
and Barw'arf- 

(13) BasotrX: 208 estates; Government revenue, ^ii9is, 8s.; 
area, 52,295 acres; is bounded on the north by the Nepdl Territory; 
on the south by pargands Bharwdrd, Ndnpur, and Tdjpur; on the 
east by pargand Nautdn and Jariil detached; on the west by par¬ 
gands Ladwdrf, Baliddurpur, and Ndnpur. The Little Bdghmatf is 
the principal river. Markets are held in Sdrsand, Bhuhvdln', and 
Madhwdpur. 

(14) Berai : 18 estates; Government revenue, ^360, 14s.; area, 
13,486 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north by 
pargands Pinddrdf and Lowan; on the south by Pingi; on the east 
by Fdti and Parhdrpur Sdgho; on the west by Pdrab Bhfgo. 
The Kamld river skirts this tract near its western boundary, and 
there are several minor streams and nd/ds. The high road from 
Darbhangah to Pumiah passes through the pargand^ crossing the 
Kamld at Ghorsd ghdt^ where a screw pile-bridge has recently been 
erected at the expense of the Darbhangah Rdj. The land is low, 
and subject to inundations from the Kamld and its tributaries. 

(15) Bhadwar: 47 estates; Government revenue, 16s.; area, 

10,148 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and north-east by pargands Sdhord, Farakhpur, and Pachhim Bhigo 
detached; on the south and east by Idkhar and Chak Mannf; on 
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the west by Sardi Hamfd and Barail detached The railway from 
Bdrh to Darbhangah passes tlirough it, as well as the new Rij 
road to the Ganges. The Kardi and the Little Bdghraatf-flow 
through it—the former leaving the Bdghmati at Hyd gMt. The 
villages of note are BhalwdM, Malnfpatf, and Mirzdpur. 

(16) BhXlA: 88 estates; Government revenue, area, 

86,312 acres; Court at Sitdmarhi. It is bounded on the north by 
Nepdl Territory, where the boundary is well-defined; on the south 
by pargand Jardil; on the east by Bachaur; and on the west by 
Nautdn. The Kamli is the principal river, which partly skirts and 
partly intersects the eastern borders. The Billond divides it from 
Nepdl. The principal villages are Bdsilpattl, Harldkf, Udngdon, 
where markets are held. An account of the fair of Sildndth, on the 
right bank of the Kamld, has already been given. 

(17) Bharw-ara : 262 estates; Government revenue, ^£5,101, 
16s.; area, 90,711 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded 
on the north by pargands Ndnpur, Basotrd, and Tijpur; on the 
south by Bariil, Shdh Jahdnpur, and Rdm Chdnd; on the east by 
Pachhim, Bhigo, Pindini, and Jardil; and on the west by Tirsat 
and Ndnpur. The only river of any importance is the Little 
Bdghraati, which skirts it for a little distance. The principal roads are 
the Muzaifarpur, Darbhangah, and the Muzafiarpur-Kantaul road 
The villages of note are Bharwdrd khds, Singhwdrd, Simri, Manfhds, 
Bariaul, Mursand, Barhampur, Ahiydri, Murethd, Ridhf, Dih, 
Raundha, and Kamtaul. In the last-named village, and in Uchtf, 
markets are held. In Ahlydrf is the Ahafyd SiMn, or temple con¬ 
taining the foot-print of the Hindu goddess Sftd. Here, during the 
month of Phalgun and tire Sivardiri, a large body of Hindus collect 
and make their *dandaut* to the print of the goddess’s feet, after 
cleansing themselves in the holy waters of the Kand^ or reservoir 
of Kdli^ in pargand Tirsat In the village of Ahiydrf there is also 
a handsome Thdkurbdri, or temple, built by the Darbhangah Rdjd, 
which, firom its height and size, is visible from several miles all 
round. 

(18) Bhaur: 51 estates; Government revenue, fis.; area, 

34,170 acres; Court at Darbhangah. There are two large portions 
of tliis pargand. The larger one is bounded on the north by 
pargands Bachaur and Gopilpur; on the'south by Lowdn and 
Pachhi; on the west by Hdtl, Gaur, and Gopilpurand on the 
east by Jabdi detached, Gopdlpur and Gaur detached. The 
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second portion is bounded on the north by pargaiid Gaur j on tlie 
south by Gop^lpur and Pajchhi detudied; on the east and ^v-est by 
Jabdh The different branches of the iCamli intersect it; and die 
roads from Bbnwird or Madhubaiff to Mddhepur and info pzrgmids 
Jnbdi and Aldpnr pass througli it, as also do some fatnine-roads. 
T]ie most important villages are Basdcopur, Ryim, Rakhivir/, and 
Itwih^-urf-SarsaH 

(rg) BicnAire: aS estates; Government revenue, ^£"3,490, 4s.; 
area, iib, r73 acres; Court at Daibhangah. It is bounded on the 
nortli by Kcpd], and partly by the Dhaurf Xadi; on tlie soutli by 
par^ands Hdt^, Paithilrpur, Jabdi, and'Bhanr; on the east by Gaur 
and Jabdf; on the west by Jardil and BbdltL Til c principal livers 
arc the Kamld, Dhaurl, Jog^, Tiisihd, and Sauri^ besides smaller 
iialds and nadU. There are several roads proceeding from Dar- 
bhangah, PandauT, and Madliubani to the frontier. The moat im¬ 
portant villagea are Mirzipur^ eight miles north-east of Madhubanf; 
ICliajauU, where there is a tMnd; Jdinagar, Kew^n, and Naridh. 
In Mir^^lpt^r there ia a very large bdzdr and a goid^ to which grain is 
brought from the Kepdl toild. The larger half of this Subdivisio^i 
was formerly tlie property of tlie late Mahirdjd Girdhar Ndriyan, 
better known as the Bichaur Mjd; but since his dealJi the property 
lias fallen into the hands of flie R^nfs, and many of his estates 
liavc been sold to liquidate lavr expenses. The lands are low, and 
subject to inundation from the Kamli. 

(20) BochuhjI : 3 estates; Government revenue, ; 

area, 2,074 Acres; Court at MuzaiferpuT. It ii bounded on the 
south-eaaf by a detached portion of Cbakid Giriaiil, skirted by the 
Little Gandak; and on. the other sides byManv^ Kliurd. 

(ar) Chak Man!: 8S estates; Government ici^enue, i^s.; 

area, 34,436 acres ; under the jurisdiction of theCourt at 
Darbhangah. There are two separate porttoris of this parga?id. The 
south-east portion is bounded on the north byparga?ids Jakhalpur 
and Ahilw^r; on the south by Kamfdpur; on tlie east by T^rson ; 
and on the west by Jaklialpur. The north-west portion is bounded 
on the north by pargstid Ughira, and on the soutli by parga^td 
likbar;- On the east by Ugbir^ and Hiivl; on the west by Bhad- 
wdj and Ugbard. TIic B^hmatl, Kamldj and Xar^i rivers skirt 
or pass through this parga^id. The villages of note are Singhiyi^ 
where there, is a police outpost, Hardeo, Suldhpur^ Sulhaul, and 
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Hathaurf. In this last-named village is the Hathaurf Indigo Factory 
and a good bdzdr. 

(22) ChakiJ. Nai: 264 estates; Government revenue, ^^8,199, 2s.; 
area, 170,906 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the 
north by iappd Kharnezidpur, pargand Marwd Khurd, and a de¬ 
tached portion of Chakld Gaijaul; on the south by Chakli Garjaul; 
on the cast by pargand Bardil and Sarefsd and Chakld Garjail de¬ 
tached ; on tlie north-west by Tappd Bhatsalah; and on the south¬ 
west \iy pargand Ratti. The Little Gandak skirts the northern side, 
and the Bid the south-west side. The principal roads are from 
Muzaffarpur to Gurid^y^o/; to Kantdi Motfpur, and so to Motlhdrf 
in Champdran; the Muzaffarpur-Pdsd road; the Tdjpur road and 
the road to Shdhpur, which ultimately joins* tlie Hdjfpur road; the 
Rewd gMt road; Sohansi g^di road; and the Mallai road. Tlie 
villages of note are Madhaul, Musehri, Chdjan, Chaknd, Rupauld, 
Sain Bariydrpur. This pargand is in a very high state of cultivation. 

(23) Dharaur: 122 estates; Government revenue, ;;^2,698, 8s.; 
area, 92,716 acres; Court at Darbhangaln It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by pargands Bhaur, Mokarabpur, Pachhl, and 
KJiand; on the south by Havf and Ahis; on the east, where 
the Tiljdgd forms a natural boundary, by Kabkhand, district 
Monghyr and Main! Gopalpur, district Bhdgalpur; on the west by 
Salimpur, Mahdd, and Lowan. The Buldn is the only river in 
addition to the Tiljdgd worth notice. The land is low, and subject 
to inundations. The roads are — from Harsinhpur to Mddhepur 
thdnd^ and the Darbhangah-Pumiah road, which skirts the northern 
part The villages of note are Harsinhpur, Ali'nagar, Pohaddi, 
Gangaur, Bheja, and Nirpatnagar. The first of these is a Musal- 
inin village, and has been notorious for disturbances with a neigh¬ 
bouring factory. 

(24) Dhodhak BangrA: 22 estates; Government revenue, 63, 
14s.; area, 4,463 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on 
the north-east by pargatid Ndnpur; on the south by Tirsat; on 
the north-west by Mahlid. The Laklmnddi skirts it, and the road 
from Muzaffarpur to Janakpur intersects it. The only village of 
note is Rasulpur. 

(25) DilwArpur: 3 estates; Government revenue, ^13; area, 
31,721 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north and 
east by Ncpdl; on the south and south-east by Parhdrpur Mawds; 
and on the west by Mahind, where the Adhwdr nadi foims a natural 
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boundary—the small pargand of Narengd intervening to the south¬ 
west The river Girokhii flows through it. Two high roads from 
Muzaffiurpur to Nepil pass tlirough the eastern portion. Markets 
are held at Muchkauni, Chakdar, and Fipid Sdin. 

(26) Fakharabad : 5 estates; Government revenue, ^^73, 14s.; 
area, 890 acres; Court at Darbhangah. This consists of only two 
detached villages, in which there is nothing remarkable. 

(27) Farakhpur : 8 estates: Govemincut revenue, ;^22o, x6s.; 
area, 4855 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on tl^e north 
and east by pargands Pachhim Bhigo and Ram Chdnd on the 
w'est and south-west by this last named pargand; and on the south¬ 
east by Bar^il detached. The only village of note is Tdrd Ldhf, 
through which the high road from Piisd to Darbhangah passes- 

(28) Gadeshar: 56 estates; Government revenue, ;^r,424, ros.; 
area, 39,109 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the 
north and west by the District of Champdran; on the south-west 
by the Gandak river and pargand Rattf; on the south by the 
Gandak; and on the south-east by tappd Bhatsdld. The rivers 
are the Gandak, Bid, and the Ihajha—a small stream. There are 
roads from Sdliibganj to Durid and Ldlganj, and a cross-road 
from Sdhibganj to Gobindganj in Champdran. At Sdhibganj tliere 
is'an extensive bazdr^ where a market is held daily. Near it is the 
Kamaul Indigo Factory and Kamaul Khds, where there is a garh 
or fortress belonging to the zatnlnddr, who was once proprietor of 
nearly the whole of this pargand. The land is low, and the par t 
situated between the Bid and Gandak is liable to inundations. 

(29) Garh Ch^nd: 129 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,699, 
6s.; area, 39,072 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on 
the north and north-cast by pargand Tirsat; on the south and south¬ 
east by Bardil; and on the west by Akbarpur, Mum'd Khurd, and 
Chakld Girjaul detached. Besides, there are six detached portions 
situated in other pargands. The rivers are the Little Gandak, 
skirting this pargand to the south-west; the Bdghmati, intersecting 
it through the centre; and the Lakhanddi in the north-east The 
Darbhangah-Muzaffarpur road intersects it, and crosses the Little 
Gandak at Bhoserd ghdt. There is also a road from Athar factory 
to Hasnd. Sharif-ud-din-pur is a large and populous village. In 
Akbarpur-urf-Katsd is a shrine of Chdnuindd Devi, where a fair is 
annually held in the month of Aswin. Dhanaur is another village 
of note. 
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(30) Garjaul; 812 estates; Government revenue, 4,346,14s.; 
area, 225,954 acres; Courts at Muzaffarpur and Tdjpur. This 
parganA consists of six detached pieces. The principal one is 
bounded on the north by Chakli Ndi; on the south by pargand 
Hdjlpur; on the east by Saressd; and on the west by Ratti and the 
Gandak river. The second portion is bounded on the north by 
Bariil and Kasmi; on the soutli and east by Saressd.; and on the 
west by Chakld Nii. The third by the Little Gandak, on the north 
and west; and on the cast by pargand Garh Chind and BarAil; 
and on the south by Chakld Ndi. Three minor portions are situated 
within the limits of the last-mentioned part The rivers are the 
Gandak, the Little Gandak, the Bid, the Non, and Kaddnd. The 
roads are the old and new roads from MiizafFaqmr to Hdjipnr; 
the first passing through Shdhpur factory and the second through 
Giirld. They unite at Etbar Khdn’s SardL The new road is the 
most direct, and is bridged throughout, excepting at Gurid, where it 
crosses the Bid. Other roads are from Hdjipur, via Kanhauli and 
'M.a.hxvi t/id/ni to Fiisd and Darbhangah; from Mahwd to Ldlganj, 
on the west, and to Tdjpur and Ndgarbasti on the east. The road 
from Ldlganj to Muzaffarpur meets the Hdjipur road at Tdkub'. 
There are indigo factories at Shdhpur, Chitwdrd, Bhataulid, and 

‘ Sinhiyd. The principal villages are Ldlganj, and Mohwd, where 
there are large bdsdrs; Kanhauli, Ghatdru, and Rasulganj are also 
considerable places. The pargand is highly cultivated; the lands 
are high, and irrigation is commonly practised. 

(31) Gaur: 9 estates; Government revenue, ;^i23, 6s.; area, 
21,673 acres; Court at Darbhangah. There are three large por¬ 
tions of it. The first is bounded on the north and east hy par¬ 
gand Jabdi; on the south by Bhaur; and on the west by Bachaur. 
Tlie second is boimdcd to the north and west by Jabdi; on the 
east by Aldpur; on the west by Pachhi and Jabdi detached. The 
third portion is bounded on the north, east, and south-east by 
Bhaur; on the south by Gopdlpur; and on the west by Hdti. 
The old course of tlie Kamld and several *Nalds* intersect this 
pargand; and tire Darbhangah-Pumiah road also crosses it The 
lands are low, and subject to inundations from the Kamli. 

(32) GopAlpur: 14 estates; Government revenue, ^1,169, i6s.; 
area, 25,676 acres; Court at Darbhangah. The pargand, hke,the 
foregoing, is much intermixed. One large portion is bounded on 
the north hy pargand Jtxhdi detached; on the south by Bhaur and 
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Gaur detached; on the east by Pachhf; on the west by Bhaur. 
The second portion is bounded on the north-cast and south-east 
by Gaur; and on the west and south-west by Hitl The third 
la^e portion is bounded on the north-east by Hitf; on the south 
and south-east by pargartd Lowan detached; and on the west by 
Pindirdf. The villages of note are Bhawird, where the thdnd and 
a Mumif's Court are located; Chitwan, where there are bdxdrs and 
markets; and Kdrtho. The lands are low, and subject to inundation. 

(33) HXjfpuR: 480 estates; Government revenue, ;i^9,6i9, i6s.; 
area, 144,579 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on tlie north 
by Girjaul and Saressd; on the south by Aaimdbdd, Bhfmpur, Baik- 
atpur, and Gydspur of Patnd District; on the cast • by Bdlagach; 
and on the west by tlie Gandak river. The lands may be divided 
into two nearly equal parts, designated the didrd^ or low lands, 
subject to annual inundations from the Ganges; and the uparwdr, 
or high lands, above the high banks of the* river. In the low lands 
very little culture is needed The ground is merely run over with a 
plough; and if the season is moderately dry, tlie crops are fair, but 
more frequently the inundations destroy them. When the water 
recedes, the remains of tliese crops are converted into manure, and 
rabi crops sown, which are amply sufficient to make up for the 
loss of the autumn and winter crops. In the high lands, irrigation 
is partially practised from wells, for the tobacco, pdn, and poppy 
gardens, which abound there. The rivers arc the Ganges and 
Gandak, the former of which nearly skirts the pargand on its southern 
boundary. Owing to the disputes which arose from the changes 
of the main stream, the boundary between Patnd and Tirhut,—per¬ 
manent boundary marks have been laid down. The principal roads 
are from Hdjipur to Ldlganj, Muzaffarpur, Tdjpur, and Monghyr. 
The villages of note are Jaruhd and Mindpiu, near Hdjipur, 
Mohndr, Arandh Suhai, and Manidri. 

(34) .Hamidpur : 14 estates; Government revenue, 63, 4s.; 
area, x 1,885 acres. It is bounded on the north-west by par¬ 
gand Jakhalpur; on the north and north-east by Chak Mani and 
Tarson ; on the south by Padri, and Bdde-bhusdri in Monghyr 
District. The Kardi skirts this pargand, and the road from Singhiyd 
to Ruserd passes through it. The villages of note are Naydnagar and 
Deodahi. At Mangalgarh, four miles south of Sinhiyd, there is an 
indigo factory, and the remains of what must have been a fort of 
great strength. 
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(35) Hati; 58 estates; Government revenue, ^1,178, i6s.; 
area, 72,447 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Bachaur and Paharpur Jabdi; on the south by Pa- 
hirpur lldghu and Lowdn; on the east by Bhaur, Gaur, and GopAlpur 
detached; on the west by Jarail, Pinddnlf, and LowAn. Several 
branches of the Kamli. intersect this pargand^ but they are not 
navigable except in the rains. During the rest of the year they dry 
up in some parts, and in others collect into stagnant pools. The 
high roads from Darbhangali to Nepdl, vid Pandaul Factory and 
Madhubanf, and to Purniah, intersect this pafgatid. There are also 
some famine-roads from Madhubanf to Kalwdi, Bclwdrd Factory, and 
ItwdrtL Bhawdrah has extensive basdrs, and is very populous. 
Here arc shown the remains of a fort, said to have been built 
by Rdghu Sinh, one of the early members of the Darbhangah 
family. Just to the north of BhawArd is Madhubanf, the sub- 
divisional headquarters, and the residence of the Madhubanf Bdbus, 
uncles of the MahirdjA of Darbhangah. They live in a large brick 
enclosure at the north of the town. Other villages are Magraunf, 
Pandaul, GandhwAr, BhawAnfpur, Harpur, Jayatpur, Bhatchf, and 
Sheopur. Pandaul indigo factory and one outwork, Lohath, arc situ¬ 
ated within the pargand. 

(36) HaviLf Darbhangah : 25 estates; Government revenue, 
^^184, 8s.; area, 2,937 acres; Court of Darbhangah. It is bounded 
on the north-east and south-east by pargand Pdrab Bhfgo; on the 
west by the Little Baghmatf. Roads radiate to Madhubanf, JAinagar, 
Kamtaul, Muzaffarpur, PAsA, NAgarbastf, and BaherA. There are 
several ferries at different points of the town. The country is low, 
and subject to inundations from the Kami A and the Little BAgh- 
matf. An account of the town of Darbhangah has already been 
given. 

(37) Havi : 115 estates; Government revenue, ^^2,129, 6s.; 
area, 65,556 acres; Court at Darbhangal). It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Parharpur RAghu, FakhaiAbad, Salimpur, and 
MahwA, with two detached portions of GopAlpur, which intervene; 
on the south by Jakhalpur and UghAiA detached; on the east by 
AhilwAr, Dharaur, and GopAlpur detached; on the west by Chak 
Manf, UrghArA SalimAbAd, and Pfngf. The principal rivers are 
the KamlA and Jfbach, which are navigable for small boats, except 
during the hot weather. There arc ferries on them, leading from 
Darbhangah to RuserA, vid BaherA. At BaherA, formerly the suS- 
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divisional headquarters, there is a good basdr and a thdnd. The 
other market villages are Mehnim, Pahaddl, Rasulpur, Hivl Dlh, 
Hirl, Bahwir, and Benlpur, where there is an indigo factory. The 
lands are low, and subject to inundations. 

(38) Hirni : 83 estates j Government revenue, i8s.; area, 

32,694 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 

■ by Ahis; on the south by Padrl; on the east by Bandan; on the 
west by Tdrson. The several branches of the Kamli intersect it; 
the only road of imiJortance is that from Hdti to Monghyr, vid 
Him! and Pdi factories, which is impassable during the rains, Tlie 
villages of note are 'Hiruf Khds and Hamagar, where markets are 
held. The lands are low, and subject to inundations from the 
Kamld. Paddy is tlie staple crop. 

(39) JaddI : 48 estates; Government revenue, ^^907; area, 

112,439 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Nepdl; on the south by Gaur; on the east 

by Alipur; on the west by Bachaur. The principal rivers are the 
Tirsuli, Girwirf, Balwdki, the Buldn, and branches; none are navi¬ 
gable. There is one fair road from Darbhangah to the BhawdrA 
^ardi. The villages of note are Bijnd.hd, Pathrdlif, Bardli, and 
Akbarpur. A few miles from Bathrdhf are the ruins of an old fort 
called Kajd Ball’s garA. There are two closed indigo factories at 
Pathrdhf and Matfpur. The lands are low, and the climate during 
the wet season and immediately after the rains unhealthy. 

(40) jAHANGfRAfiAD : 22 estates; Government revenue, ^207, 
14s.; area, 6,451 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north-west, south, and east by Barail; on the north-cast by 
pargand Shdh Jahdnpur. The Baghmatf river skirts it on tlie south¬ 
west 

(41) Jakhalpur; 74 estates; Government revenue, ;^56o, 8s.; 
area, 36,408 acres; Coutt at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargands iJghdrd and Hdvf; on the south by pargand 
Kasmd; on the south-east by Hamfdpur; on the east by Chak 
Mani and Ahilwdr; on the west by Jdkhar and Kasmd. The 
Kamld, Kardi and several ndids intersect or skirt it The Ruserd- 
Bahera road passes through it The lands are low, and subject to 
inundation. Villages, Bindii and Daswat 

(42) JAkhar; 156 estates; Government revenue, ^1,939, 18s.; 
area, 55,929 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 

* north by pargand Shih Jahdnpur, Kharsand, Sardi Hamid, Bhadwdr, 
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and Chak Manij on the west by Bdrail; on the south-west by 
Kasmd; and on'the east by Jakhalpur. The principal rivers are 
the Bdghmati and Karii. The Darbhangah - Pdsi, Darbhangah- 
Ndgarbasti, and Darbhangah-Ruseri roads intersect it. 

(43) Jarail: 128 estatefej Government revenue, ^^3,491, 8s.; 
area, 105,870 acres; Court at Sitdmarhf. It is bounded on the 
north by pargands Nautan and Bhil 4 ; on the south by Pinddnij; 
on the east by Hdti and Bachaur; on the west by Bharwdrd. and 
Tdjpur. A detached portion of this pargand is situated between 
pargojids Nautan and Basotrd. The rivers are the Little Bdghraatl 
and the Kamla. The new Court of Wards road from Darbhangah 
to Jdinagar passes through this pargand, also one from Darbhangali 
to Kamtaul. The villages of note are Sinhiya, Urend, Pdlf, Kakraul, 
Ubheptir-urf Ddngd, Ausi, Bdmangdon, and Tesf Narshdm. In 
Hasainlpur there is a Hindu temple, the shrine of Kaplesar Mahddeo, 
where a fair is annually held in Pebruary. 

(44) KaiubrA: estates and Government revenue included in pargatid 
Hdti; area, 2,860 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north and east by pargand Mahind; on the south by Mahild; 
on the north-west by Kanhauli; and on the south-west by pargand 
Nizam-ud-din-pur Bogra, where the Lakhandai nadi forms a natural 
boundary. The only village of note is Kamhrd-khds. 

(45) KanhaulI: 136 estates; Government revenue,;^i,052,14s.; 
area, 26,999 ^cres; Court at Sitdmarhi. It is bounded on the north¬ 
west by Nepdl; on the east by pargands Malrind and Kumhra; 011 
the soutli by Nizdm-ud-din-pur Bogrd, and Maliild; and on the west 
by pargand Babrd. The Sauran and Lakhandai rivers intersect it. 
The roads are from Mallai to Nepdl, and from Sitaraarhi to Nepdl. 
The market villages are Itliarwd, Kanhauli Khds, Dastiyd, Bhutdhi, 
Kachor, Mahadewd, Bhdrsand, Phulahar, and Matiyar. 

(46) KasmA: 281 estates; Government revenue^ .^£^4*123, 14s.; 
area, 103,542 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
nortli and north-cast by pargands Bardil, Jdkhar, and Hdmidpur; 
on the west by Chakli Girjaul, pargand Bisdrd; on the south by * 
the Little Gandak river, which divides it from Saressd; on tlie south¬ 
east by Monghyr District. The Little Gandak and Bdghmali skirt 
and intersect it, joining near Jahdngirpur, a little to the north-west of 
Ruserd. There are roads from Piisa to Darbhangah, Pdsd. to Nigar- 
basti, Rusera to Dalsinhsardi and to Monghyr. At Ndgarbasti thefre 
is a railway-station and a large bdzdr, Ruserd has already been 
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noticed. The other places of note are MdUnagar, Srflcdnpur, 
Mehnathpur, Mohomeddbdd, and Madhurapur. A fair is held in 
MdUnagar in February. 

(47) Khand : 7 estates; Government revenue, j£t 26 , i8s. ; area, 
17,087 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and east by pargcuid Ndrddfgha; on the. south and east by Malni 
Gopdlpur in the District of Bhdgalpur; on the south-west by 
Dharaur; and on tlie north-west by Pachhi. Dodlakh is the only 
village of note, 'fhe lands are low, and subject to inundation 
from Tiljdgd. 

(48) Khursand: estates and Government revenue included in 
pargand Hdtl; area, 2,943 acres; Court at Darbhangah. Kharsand 
and Sardi Himld are two small pargands^ consisting of one village 
each, adjoining each other in a north-east and south-west direction. 
They are bounded on the north by pargands Shdh Jahdnpur and 
Kim Chdwand; on the east by Bhadwdr; on the south and west by 
pargojid Jdkbar. The Bdghmati and Karii rivers partly skirt and 
intersect .tliem; they join at the Tri-Mohini ghdt^ where there is a 
ferry. 

(49) LACxJiRf: II estates; Government revenue, ^132, 16s.; 
area, 19,512 acres; Court at Sftimarhf. It is bounded on tlie nortli 
by pargands Paharpur, Mowds, and Dilwd.rpur detached; on tlie 
south and west by the Adhwdr Nadi, which forms a natural boun¬ 
dary with pargand Ndnpur; on the east by Bahddurpur and Basotii. 
Two roads from Muzaffarpur to Nepdl pass tlirough it. 

(50) LowAn: 35 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,487, t8s.; 
area, 35,801 acres; Court at Darbhangali. It is boimded on the 
north by Hd.ti and Bhaur; on the south by Salimpur, Mahwi, 
and Dharaur; on tlie east by Dharaur; on the west by Pahirpur, 
Rdghu, and Fakhardbdd. A large detached portion of this pargand 
is situated between Pindirdj, Gopdlpur detachfwl, Hd.ti, and BcrAL 
The Lakhanddr and Kamla are the principal rivers. The roads from 
Darbhangali to Purmidh and Ruserd intersect it Bdjitpur and Rdjd 
Bdkdr are the villages. The lands are subject to inundations from 
the Kamld; and there are some enormous rice-lields. 

(51) Mahila: 249 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,7i9, 14s.; 
area, 58,991 acres; Court atSitdmarhi. It is bounded on the north 
by Mahild Zild Turki; on the south by pargands Babra Zild, Tirhut, 
and Turki; on the east by Tirsat and Dhodhan Bagrd; and on the 
west by "BabrsL Two roads from Muzaffarpur to Mallai, one of them 
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p?issing through Sftdmarhf, intersect it; and the* Lakhandai skirts it, 
besides several streams which dry up during the hot weather. The 
villages of Sftdmarhi, Rfgdh, Makdumpur, PurUsrirdmpur, and Gid- 
sdrd have markets. Other villages are Basantpur and Bishenpur. 

(52) MahilA Zila Turki; 41 estates; Government revenue, 
;;^599, 14s.; area, 12,604 acres; Court at Sftdmarhi. The principal 
portion is bounded on the north by pargand Kanhaulf; on the north¬ 
west by Babrd, partially skirted by the Bdghmatf river; on the south¬ 
west by Mahild Zild Tirhut; and on the east by Nizdm-ud-dfn-pur 
Bogrd. In the village of Mahadevd a market is held. 

(53) Mahind : 4 estates; Government revenue, ^850, 2s.; area, 
24,379 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf, It is bounded on the north by 
the Nepil territory; on the east by the Adhwdrd river; on the west 
and south-west by pargands Kanhaulf, Kamhra, and Mahila. The 
roads from Sftamarhi to Janakpur and Malldi to Nepal pass through 
this Poland. The market villages are Ghogarha, Narha, BelA, 
Bardi, and Khukhra. 

(54) Makarabpur : included in pargand Half; area, 6,664 acres i 
Court at Madhubanf. It is bounded on the north by pargands 
Bhaur and Ndrddfgar, detached Zila Bhdgalpur; on the south and 
cast by Pachhf; and on the west by Dhaur. The Bulan skirts this 
pargofid on its west boundary, and the Mamf on the south-east 
boundary; but both these rivers almost dry up in the hot weather. 
The road from Darbhangah to Alapur passes through from east to 
west 

.(55) Marwa Kala: 121 estates; Government revenue, ;^s88, 
los.; area, 41,527 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. Marwa Kali and 
Tappd Khdnezidpur are much intermixed, and should be taken 
together. They are bounded on the north and north-east by par¬ 
gand Tarfinf, and partly skirted by the Bdghmatf; on the south-west 
by Tappd Bhatsdld; on the soutli by Chakld Ndi; on the south-east 
by Marwd Khurd; and on the north-west by Mihsf of Champdran 
District The road from Kantdi to Malldi passes through it In 
the village of Ghosewat live the family and servants of one of the 
Nepil Subahs. The villages of note are Marhid, Majhwalid, and 
Neord-Bampur, Rattan, Rdmnagar, Tengrdhf, Purend, Madhubanf, 
Jamaldbdd, and MustaMbdd. 

(56) Marwa Khurd : 173 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,5o6, 
16s.; area, 45,253 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on 
the north by pargands Akbarpur, Tilak Chdnd, and Tarfanf; on 
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the south by Chakla Ndi, Girjaul detached, and Bachuhd; on 
the east by Garh Chdnd; and on the west by Marwd Kild,' and 
Tappa Khdnezddpur. The Bdghmatf and the Little Gandak both 
skirt this pargand, the former intersecting it. The principal ghdfs 
are at Rdgwdrd Akhdrd on the Little Gandak, and Narmd gAdf 
on the BdghmatL The factories are Bhfkhanpur and Jhapahd. 
The lands are subject to inundations from the Bdghmati and the 
Little Gandak. 

(57) Nanpur; 273 estates; Government revenue, ^£^7,326, 12s.; 
area, 68,896 acres; Court at SfldmarhL It is bounded on the north 
and west by pargands Laduari, Mahind, and MahiM j on the north¬ 
west by Mahila and Bhodan Bogrd; on the south and south-west 
by Tirsat; and on tlie cast by Bhdrwdrd and Basotrd. The Little 
Bdghmati skirts nearly the whole of the north-east boundaiy. The 
villages of note are Jaldi and Koell, where there are large bazdrs. 
At Bhagw'dn and Pdprl are indigo factories. 

(58) NarangA : .included in pargand Hatf; area, 4875 acres; 
Court at Sltdmarhf. This pargaiid consists of only one village, with 
numerous totdJis or minor village sites, and is bounded on the north, 
east, and west by pargand Dilwarpur, and on the south-vi^est by 
Mahind. 

(59) Nautan: 72 estates; Government revenue, ;£^674, 16s.; 
area, 14,871 acres; Court at Sftimarhl. It is bounded on the north 
by the Jamiini river, which forms a natural boundary with Nepal; 
on the south by pargcuids Tajpur and Jardil; on the east by Jarail 
and Bhala ; and on the west by Basotra. The Jamiini and Dhaur 
rivers partly skirt, and partly intersect tliis pargand. The villages of 
note are Gangaur and Sahar, where markets are held. 

(60) Nizam-UD-D iN-PUR Bogra: 9 estates; Government revenue, 
;^693 ; area, 14,891 acres; Court at Sltdmarhl. It is bounded on 
tlte north and north-east by Kanhaulf and Kamhra; on the south 
and west by Mahila. The Lakliandia and its tributaries are the only 
streams which intersect this pargand. The road from SltAmarhl to 
Nepal passes through it 

(61) Oghara: 64 estates; Government revenue, .;^834, 8s.; area, 
17,948 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Plngl; on the south by Chak Man!; on the east by 
Hdvi; on the west by BhadwAr and Sahori. The villages of note 
are Kasba, T^ghAra, Kliyra, and Pator, in the last of which a market 
is held. 
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(62) Pachhi : 29 estates; Government revenue, ;^849, 4s.: area, 
39,661 acres ; Court at Madhubani. There are two large portions 
of this pargand. The larger portion is bounded on the north by 
pargands Makarabpur and AUpur; on the south and west by 
'Dharaur; on the south-east by Khand ; and on the east by Ndwddi- 
gha and Aldpur. The second is bounded on the north by pargofids 
Bhaur, Jabdf, and Gaur j on the south by pargand Bhaur and Aldpur 
detached; on the east by Aldpur; and on the west by Gopalpur de¬ 
tached and Ndwddigha detacired. The rivers arc the Buldn and 
Mamch. At Mddhepur there is a large bazdr and a daily market 
Other villages are Lakhnaur, Chdndaurd, and Nanaur. The Nawdda 
indigo factory is situated in this pargand. 

(63) Pachhim Bhigo: 58 estates; Government revenue, ;^5oo; 
i8s.; area, 11,560 acres; Court at Darbhangali. It is bounded on 
the nortli by pargands Pinddruj and Piirah Bhigo; on the south 
by Bhadwdr and detached parts of Bardil and ‘ Farakhpur; on 
the east by Havilf Darbhangah, and PUrab Bhigo; and on the 
west by Ram Chdnd, Farakhpur, and Bhadwdrd. The Little 
Baghmati skirts this pargattd. The Darbhangah-Pdsd and Dar- 
bhangah-Ndgarbasti roads intersect it. The only village of note is 
Subhankarpur. 

(64) Padri : 33 estates; Government revenue, ;^s65; area, 
50,736 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by pargands Hdmidpur, Tarson, Himi, and Banddn: on the west 
by Bdda-Bhusdrl and Bhusari of Monghyr District; on the south 
and cast by pargand Baylid and Pharkiyd of Monghyr. Tire 
Kamld, Kardi, and Tiljdgd skirt or intersect this pargand. There 
are no roads of any importance. The villages of note are Hassanpur, 
Rdmpur, Sdsan, Bargdon, and Shakarpurd. The lands are very low, 
and inundated nearly every year. 

(65) ParhArpur JabdI: 2 estates; Government revenue, ^15, 
iSs.; area, 2,764 acres; Court at Madhubanf. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Bachaur; and on the west, south, and east by 
Hdd, with an intervening detached portion of Bachaur. 

(66) ParhXrpur MowXs: 2 estates; Government revenue, 47 
6s.: area, 15,569 acres; Court at Sildmarhi. It is bounded on the 
north and north-west by Dilwdrpur; on the south by Ladudrf and 
Bahddurpur detached; on the east by Nepdl territory; on the we.st 
by Mahind and Dilwdrpur detached. The Barwi and Singahi nacSs 
intersect this pargand; and three roads from Muzafiarpur to Nepal 
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pass through it The market villages are Pahdrpur Khis, Sirsid, 
and Pakarid. 

(67) ParhArpur RAgho : 4 estates; Government revenue, £^6^ 
6s.; area, 12,914 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north by pargattd Hit!; on the south by Pingl, Hdvl, and 
Fakhardbdd detached; on the east by Lowdn; and on the west 
by BerdL Two branches of the Kamld partly skirt and partly inter¬ 
sect this pargand. There are roads from Pandaul to Benfpur, and 
from Sunk! to Jhanjhdrpur. The Lehrd indigo factory is situated 
vkntlnn tin’s pargand. There are three large tanks, a description of 
which has already been given. The villages of note are Rdghupur, 
Bdsdeopur, and Sehrd Rdjd. 

(68) ‘PiNDAndj: 76 estates; Government revenue, ;^962, 2s.; 
area, 34,173 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand JaraU; on the south by Pdrab-Bhlgo and Berdi; 
on the east by Hdti, Lowdn, and Goldpur detached; and on the 
west by Bharwdra. The principal rivers are the Little Bighmati and 
the Kamld. The Darbhangah-Kamtaul and the Darbhangah-Jaina- 
gar road intersect it. The villages of note are Bahddurpur and 
Bdrh, where markets are held, Nayd, Gun Banwdri, and Durfd 
Dharampur. 

(69) PfNGi: 80 estates; Government revenue, £02’i, 18s.; are^ 
16,628 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Berai; on the north-east by Palidrpur Rdghu; on the 
south by Oghard; on the east by Salaimdbdd and Hdvl; and on the 
west by pargand Pdrab Bhigo, and a detached portion of Oghdrd, 
The villages of note are Pfngl, Jaldlpur, and Mirzdpur. Tlic road 
from Darbhangah to Baherd crosses the Kamld at Jaldlpur gddt; 
there is also another road from Hyd ghdi to Jhanjlidrpur, crossing 
the last-named road at Sukurf. The lands are low, and subject to 
inundation from the Kamld, Jibach, &c. 

(70) PdRAB Bhigo : 99 estates; Government revenue, ^^803, ros.; 
area, 15,426 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by Pinddrdj and Pachhim Bhigo detached; on the east by 
Berdi and Pingi; on the south by Sahord and Farakhpur detached ; 
and on the west by Pachhim Bhigo and Havili Darbhangah. The 
Kamld intersects the north-east portion of this pargand. There are 
'oads from Darbhangah to the following places: Jdinagar, Pumidh, 
vid Tdj Sardi, and Baherd. 

(71) Ram ChACnd : 75 estates; Government revenue, £$^4., 6s.; 
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area, 16,787 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by fargund Bharwdrd; on the south by Jdkhar, Kharsand, 
and detached portions of Shdh Jahdnpur and Farakhpur; on the 
cast by Pachhim Bhigo, Farakhpur, Sardi Hdmid, and Bardil 
detached; on the west by Shdh Jahdnpur and Barail. ’ The road 
from Piisd to Darbliangah intersects this pargand, 

(72) Rati: 429 estates; Government revenue, ;^7,472, 8s.; 
area, 129,675 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur and Hdjipur. It is 
bounded on the north by Gadeshar; on the north-east and east 
by tappd Bhatsolah and Chakla Ndi, divided by the Bayd river; 
on the south-east by Chakld Girjaul; and on die west and south-west 
by the Gandak river. The Gandak is embanked on both sides to 
protect the country from inundations. The principal roads are the 
Ldlganj-Motihdri road, and the road from Muzaffarpur to Rewd 
ghdt. The villages of note are Bakhrd, the residence of the ancient 
families of the Kdmingos of Behdr, Basantpur, and Dharphorf. 
Near Saryd is tlie Idthi or stone pillar, commonly called “ Bhim 
Sink’s Uthi.” 

(73) SahorA : 31 estates; Government revenue, i8s.; 

area, 5,614 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-west by Pdrab Bhigo; on tlie east by Oghdrd and 
Fakhardbdd detached; on the south and south-west by Bhadwdr. 
The Little Bdghmatf is the only river of importance; the lands are 
low, and subject to inundations from it 

(74) SalimAbAd: i estate; Government revenue, ^55, 14s.; 
area, 1,285 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It consists of one vil¬ 
lage, bounded on the north, east, ‘and south, by pargand Hdvi; 

* and on the west by Pfngi. 

(75) Salimpur MahwA : 2 estates; Government revenue, ^^92, 
10s.; 2,210 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-cast by pargands Fakhardbdd and Lowdn; on the 
south and south-west by Hdvi and Gopdlpur detached; and on 
the east by Dliaraur. The old bed of the Kamld passes through it 

(76) SarAi HAmIdpur : included in pargand Hdti; area, 2,687 
acres. 

(77) SaressA: 1,010 estates; Government revenue, ;^2i,oi3, 
i6s.; area, 419,739 acres; Courts at Muzaffarpur and Tdjpur. It 
is bounded on the north by pargand Kasmd ; on the south by 
Hajipur and Baldgach; on the cast by Bhusdxi of Monghyr District; 
and on the west by Chakld Girjaul and Chakld Ndi. The principal 
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rivers are the Little Gandak, skirting the pargand on the north and 
east; the Bayd, the Jamwdri, and Buldn. The roads are from 
Mahw-d, viA Piisa, to Darbhangah, and vid Dalsinhsardi to Mong- 
hyr. The Tirhut State Railway intersects it. The principal villages 
are Narhdn Khds, Pdsd, Dalsinlisardi, Tdjpur, and Jamdahi The 
indigo factories of DhdH, Slidhpur, Pataurf, Dalsinhsardi, Jitwarpur, 
Bhawdrd, and Harsinhpur, all lie within this pargand. The lands 
to the south are low, and subject to inundation. The Tdl Baraild, 
which extends for several miles in length and breadth, is situated 
in the west of the pargand. The crops arc exceptionally good, 
especially the tobacco, which is famous all over India. 

(78) ShAh JahXnpur: 76 estates; Government revenue, 

8s.; area, 13,453 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north and east by Ram Chdnd; on the south by Bardil; and 
on the west by Jahdngfrdbdd and Bardil. The only village of im¬ 
portance is Bardi. 

(79) TAjpur : 41 estates; Government revenue, j £ s 5 ^> i6s.; area, 
10,628 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on the north and 
north-west by pargand ^autan and Basotrd; on the south by Bhar- 
ward; on the east by Jardil; and on the south-west by Ndnpiir 
detached. 

(80) TappA BhatsAlA : 122 estates; Government revenue, 
jC7,iSg, /8s.; area, 152,928 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is 
bounded on the north by tappd Khdnezddpur and Marwd Kdld 
tind by pargand Mihsi of Champdran District; on the west by 
Gadeshar; on the south-west by Rati; and on tlie east by Chakld 
Ndi. The Little Gandak and the Bayd are tire rivers. There are 
roads from Muzaffarpur to Motfhdri, and from Motfpur to Ldlganj. 
The indigo factories are Kantdi, Motfpur, and Durfd. The chief 
villages are Sdudd, Jagdfspur, Durfd, Kantdi, Dumariyd, Mursandf, 
Badurdj, Tdjpur, and Jasaulf. The lands are low. 

(81) Tarson ; 23 estates; Government revenue, ;:^529, 12s.; 
area, 26,762 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Ahilwdr; on the south by Padrl; on the east by 
Hirnf; on the west by Chak Mani and Hamfdpur. The Kamld 
and Kardi rivers and the Sinhiyd - Ruserd road pass through it 
The lands are low, and subject to inundation from the rivers. 

(82) TARivANf: 145 estates; Government revenue, ^^2,273; 
area, 37,686 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
by pargdna Babrd Zila Turkf; on the soutli by Marwd Kdld and 
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Marwi Khurd; on the east by Tilak Chand; and on tlie west and 
north-west by Mihsf of Champdran District and Babrd. The Bigh- 
mari skirts it on the south; and the Jagd nadi intersects it The 
road from Kdntai to Sitamarhf passes through it The chief villages 
are Chapri, Sonbaisa, and Baijndthpur. 

(83) Tilak ChAnd: 103 estates; Government revenue, 

8s.; area, 29,300 acres; Courts at Muzaffarpur and SltAmarhl. It 
is bounded on the north by Babrd Zild Turk!; on the south by 
Marwd Khurd and Akbarpur; on the east and north-east by Tirsat; 
and on the west by Tariydni. The Bdghmatl skirts it on the south, 
and the Gangrd nadi intersects it There are many rice chaurs^ 
jhUs, and lakes. The villages of note are, Tdjpur-urf-Potd, Madh- 
wdl, and Sarhachid. The land is low, especially at ptauza Janddh, 
which is one mass of rice c/uiur and water, except in tlie dry season. 

(84) Tirsat : 343 estates; Government revenue, ^^4,345, los.; 
area, 130,106 acres; Courts at Muzaffarpur and Sitdmarhi. It is 
bounded on the north by pargattds Ndnpur and Dhodan Bangra;.on 
the south by AkbariDur, Gdrh Chdnd, and Barail; on the east by 
Bharwara; and on the west by Mabild Zild Tirhut, Babrd Zild 
Tirbut, and Tilak Chdnd. There are other detached portions. 
Tlic rivers are the Lakhandai and its tributaries; the principal roads 
are from Darbhangah to Janakpur and Sitdmarhi from Muzaffarpur 
to Kamtaul and Bhawdrd, and from Muzaffarpur to Sftdmarhf. TIic 
villages of note are Bishenpur, Mudsum Nagar, Mdnik Chauk, Jaj- 
wdrd, Pahsaul, Jhujhirpattl, Lakhmfpur, Khdngord, Chakauti, • 
Kharikd, Banaul, Bakharf, Kamaldd; but markets aie held in 
Mudsum Nagar, Bahilwdrd, Deokali, and Nagwdrd. In Deokali is 
a kund or reservoir, where thousands collect in tlie month of Phdl- 
gun, and bathe, and tlien go barefoot to Ahiydri to Ahalyd Sihdn. 

Medical Aspect of the District. Climate. —The climate of 
Tirhut is considered healthy. The range of the thermometer is not 
so great as in the south of the Patnd Division; and though the heat 
is greater than in the deltaic Districts of Bengal proper, the dryness 
of the atmosphere probably renders the effects less enervating. The 
year is divided into three well-defined periods—the cold weather, the 
hot weatlier, and the rainy season. The first commences early in * 
November, and may be said to last till nearly the end of March; for 
though the days then begin to be hot, the nights and early mornings 
continue comparatively cool and frcslu The hot season, commencing 
early in April, is ushered in by dust-storms and west winds, which 
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often cause the temperature to rise nljove in the shade. The 
heat 13 most intense in May, and unless broken by frequent rain^ 
continues to increase until the gathering clouds herald the approach 
of the rainy season. In an exceptional year, the lyind may blow 
steadily from the east j but such seasons^ though cooh are not healthy. 
Tliey are generally marked by fever* and by attacks of blights and 
insects on crops. About the middle of June is the usual date for 
the commencement of the rains. Sometimes a few days' downpour 
is succeeded by a week or ten days of fair Aveather before the rains 
really break. Thus hist outbrnst is termed the chhfftd h<i.rsat. The 
rainy season continues till tlie end of September or the middle of 
October, wlien the saturated ground begins to dry. This is con¬ 
sidered to be die most trying season of tlie year: the air is hot and 
steamy, while the sun's rays arc still powerful. The temperature 
gradually diminishes* and by November the niomiings become per¬ 
ceptibly cold There are no figures in the meteorological department 
showing the temperature in Tirhut. The following table has been 
compiled from a. register kept at Pandaul factory dliring tlie year 
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The monthly rainfall at Musaffarpur for 1371* accoiding to the 
Meteorological records, Avas as follows: January* ?itL; February, 
o'6o inches; March, ftA. / April, inches; May* 4^05 inches; 
June, inches; July, iS-qo inebes; August, d'gr inches; 
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September, 35'So inches; October, 0*33 inches; November, o’4o 
inches; December nil: total rainfall for the year, 79*11. During 
the same year 787 inches of rain fell at Darbhangah, 63*39 at Siti- 
raarhi, and 48*93 at Tijpur. Rain fell on 75 days at Muzaffarpur, 
on 86 at Darbhangah, and 61 at Sitamarhi. The above figures, 
however, represent an abnormal rainfall. The average rainfall for the 
eleven years preceding 1871 was 50 inches—the lowest fall being 
27*4 inches, and the highest 79*4. 

The Principal Diseases are fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery, rheumatism, small-pox, and goitre; syphilis is also common. 
All these are endemics. Although cholera and small-pox do n eft 
usually assume a virulent epidemic form, it can hardly be said that 
they are ever absent from the District for a clear month. Cholera 
has been noticed to become more severe as the hot weather advances 
And the depth of the subsoil water becomes lower. Small-pox has 
been undoubtedly propagated by the mischievous habit of inocula¬ 
tion; but vaccination has been introduced with some success. 
Fevers occur all over the District, more especially near sheets of 
stagnant water surrounded by dense jungle; but owing to the exten¬ 
sive clearings wliicli have taken place during the last twenty years, 
malarious outbreaks are said to be decreasing. Their concomitants, 
anasmia and cachexia, are also common. Dysentery and diarrhoea 
occur principally in tlic hot weather; they are due to cold and to 
bad water. Rheumatism is met with in low-lying tracts during the 
latter half of the rains. 

Goitre is extremely common in the Sadr Subdivision. Its cause 
is supposed to be bad water; and the civil surgeon mentions the 
case of some boys who suffered from it when at school in a certain 
village, and recovered when they returned home. The common 
idea tliat goitre is usually associated with cretinism or idiocy is 
not confirmed by some figures supplied in the Dispensary Reports 
for 1871 and 1872. During the first of these years 5,133 cases 
were treated at Muzaffarpur dispensary, and among them tliere was 
no idiot, imbecile, or insane person, but 105 deaf and dumb and 9 
stammerers. Of these 5,133 persons, 3,190 came from the Sadr 
Subdivision, equal to a percentage of *344 on the total population; 
498 from Tijpur, equal to a percentage of *077 on the population ; 
586 from Sftimarhi, or 081 of the population; 124, or *022 of the 
population from Hijfpur; and 80, or *009 of the population from 
Darbhangah; the rest coming from other parts, but few or none 
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from Madhubiinf T]ie figures? for the following year show the 
same absence of connection between idiocy, &c.j and goUre* ^ In 
3,280 cases treated, tliere were no cretins, imbeciles^ or insane 
peraons, but 51 deaf and dumb and ii stammerers were fouudK Of 
the total numher of caises, 9S3, or "106 of the popubitioiii, came 
from the Sadr Sid>division j 362; or '105 of tlie populatiooi, front 
Tdjpur; 5S^, or "oSs of the population, from Sitdinarhf; 1^7, or '03 d 
of the population, from Hdjipnr ; and 57^ or '006 of the population^ 
from Daibhangalu Tlie rest came from other Districts, From 
these fignresj it seems that the disease is most prevalent in tlic Sadt, 
’■TdjptUTj and Sftdniarhi Subdivisions. Tlie low figures for Darbhangah 
and Madhul^ani may be due to there being a large Dispensary in 
the headquarters of the former Subdivision. 

GKOiiRAL C0NSER.VAMCV.—Nothing has been done in die shape 
of improved sanitation for the District generally; but guccessiul 
attempts- have been made in the toinas of Musaffarpur and Dar- 
bbangab. Several of the streets in the former town are very wide, 
and the whole place is kept fairly clean, MimicipaUties also spend 
sometliing in this way; but conservancy is altogether unknown in 
the villages^ where,, in many cases, the houses have been cliiefly 
constructed from eartli, dug out of a liole in the immediate vicin- 
ityj which in the rains becomes a regukir ces.'E-pooI, covered with 
rank vegetation, and giving out a most offensive snielL Where tlie 
surrounding country is low—and this is the case in many parts of 
l^irhut—die village is really built on a heap of manure; and the 
raised vnllage sites^ to be met with in many parts, may not improb¬ 
ably lie the remains of villages whicli have been depopulated by 
some epidemic, the result of the accumulated filth of years. Village 
paths are extremely'narrow. Another great obstacle to any improve-' 
meiit in the health of villages, is the custom of growing some high 
crop, such as Indiair com^, withb the l^ousC’enclosures 3 this not only 
serves to protect the women from the vulgar gase, but also becomes 
a receptacle for all sorts of filth and a refuge for snakes.. The 
water is dei-ived from wells, and is of fair quality; certainly better 
than that enjoyed by villages in Lower Bengal. A good deal has 
been done in the way of improving the supply by digging and 
cleaning out tanks durbg the recent fanune; and it is not an un¬ 
common thing to find two or more tanks in a single small village. 
Taking the District as a whole, the tract to the nordr and east gf 
the Bjighmati is damp and not very liealthy, the water being some- 
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what impure. The town of Darbhangah bes low and buried in the 
midst of rice-swamps, and is unhealthy on tliis account 

Native Medical Practitioners. —^The haMms and kabirdjs use 
specific remedies of their own, but also put great faith in pujas and 
charms. They prescribe their medicines in the shape of pills, 
emulsions, and powders, in order to avoid giving water. Their 
doses are large, and composed of many ingredients. Merciuy they 
use very freely. Their theory is that all diseases are due eitlicr 
to vitiated phlegm, bile, or nervous influence. Thus diseases of 
the throat and respiratory organs arc put down to vitiated phlegm ; 
while stomach complaints—such as jaundice, hepatitis, &c—are 
ascribed to vitiated bile; and so on. Their remedies are classed 
as anti-phlegmatic, anti-bilious, and anti-nervous. As a rule, they 
object to tell what their practice is. Many of them arc well-to-do. 
When called in to see a case, they often demand a fee in advance,- 
and if a cure is effected, sometliing is added to tliis; but if no relief 
is given, nothing more is paid. Their practice is based on Sanskrit 
and Persian medical works. A favourite custom is to reduce a 
patient by low diet and confinement, and then to adopt an opposite 
course, by administering tonics in which snake-poison is often 
mixed. Another plan—especially fancied by Hindu practitioners 
—is to rigidly exclude light by closing all the doors and windows 
by a series of mats, the number of which varies according to the 
severity of the disease. As the patient recovers, the mats are taken 
off one by one. The civil surgeon says that charms and incanta¬ 
tions are being left more and more to women. 

Indigenous Drugs. —^The following are the principal drugs 
found in Tirhut: (x) Madar (Calotropis gigantea) used in dysentery; 
(2) Datura (Stramonium), used in asthma; (3) Amaltds (Cassia fis- 
tuld), laxative; (4) Kald ddttdJi (Pharbitis nil), purgative; (5) ImH 
(Tamarindis indica) laxative; (6) CMretd (Agatliotes Ophelia), tonic; 
(7) Nim (Azadirachta indica), febrifuge; ( 8 ). 5 i/(.^glemarmalos),use<l 
in dysentery; (9) Bhang (Cannabis indica), nervine, stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and anodyne; {10) Aphin or opium (Papaver somnifer- 
um), narcotic and anodyne; (ii) ATirr/i/j (Nux vomica), a tonic and 
laxative; (12) Ghritd kumdrl (Aloe indica), a purgative; (13) 
Tamdku (Nicotiana tobaccum), used as an emetic and narcotic; (14) 
Chdiilmugrd (Gynocardia odorata), an emollient, used chiefly in 
cutaneous diseases; (15) Kdbdb chini (Piper kubeba), stimulant 
to the urinary organs; (16) Kdldddnd (Dharbitis nil), a purgative; 
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(17) Ldkidird (Plumbago a mbefacient j (i V)Jlidr markh (Cap¬ 
sicum ariiiuumj, a stimulant; (19) (Scrmtula antheinjintica), 

an anth«liniiil:ic \ (20) KhkpdfrBr (Oldeiilandia bifloifa)^ a. tonic and 
febrifuge; (21) Afsrdjitd (Clitorea teruata); (22) hdimM (Arigto- 
lochiJi tndica), the juice of tlie roots is given in coughs and astltmas. 

Mortitarv SrATrsnes- iw seleci'ed Areas, —In 1S73, in accord¬ 
ance wich Government orders^ Darljliangah and Musaffnrput ivere 
selected as urban areas^ and T^jjair^ Sildmarlil, Slieobnrj and 
Nagarbasti as niral aneas^ ill wliicli ai'rrmgements should be made 
for obtaining accurate recoiids of tiie mortality. The foUcn-vtiig is 
tlie system of collecting these statistics ; Where Municipal Acts sue 
in force^ the municipal police collect the ii^forcnatioii and submit 
it to the Secretary to the Municipality, wlio^ in conjunction witli the 
police, compiles and diechs the figures, lliese^ ^ig^in^ are compared 
with the registers kept by dotns and at the appointed places 

for Cremation and burial. Where tlie Municipal .Acts are not in force, 
a special agency of one writer^^onstable and five ^hatltUMrs is main¬ 
tained at a cost of Rs. 30 per month The iviitcr-constable is sub¬ 
ordinate to the nearest police-station officer, Tvho checks his reports. 
As regards the results, tlie Sanitary Commissioner says tliat in urban 
are:as the success is but partial; tlie mortality rate is below tho 
average, and too low to be considered as even approjtimately correct 
In rural areas, on the other hand, tlie figures are creditably regis¬ 
tered ; but tlie deatlr-rate is unugually high, owing to the prevalence 
of epidemic disease. 

The figures for selected urban areas are as follows: In a popula¬ 
tion of 85,673, 2,001 deaths were registered, equal to a rate of 23^35 
per T,ooo. In rural areas the death-rate was 4S''£)2 per r,ooo—2,347 
deatlis having been registered in a population of 43,895. Of the 
total number, 921 deaths in towns and S06 in the country areas were 
caused by fever. Cholera and bowebcomplaints come next in order 
of mortality^ Snake-bites and wild beasts caused 13 deaths in the 
towns, and 17 in the country. Taking both urban and rural areas 
together, the death-rate is 3 2'or per r,ooo, ■ 

Dispensaries.—T here are si]C Charitable Dispensaries in the Dis¬ 
trict—one.in Muzaifaipur, and one at the headquarters of each Sub¬ 
division. The following account has been condensed from the Dis¬ 
pensary Reports for iSji and 1S72+ 

The Muzapfaepur Dispensary was established in 1S3S- It i& 
fairly situated in the centre of the Eoivn, and, according to one inspect- 
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ing officer, is one of tlie best he had seen in India. It is amply pro¬ 
vided with funds, the endowment amounting to addi¬ 

tion to the interest on that sum, the Municipality contributes ;£^i 44 
per annum. It is placed in charge of a sub-assistant surgeon. In 
1871, the total number of indoor patients treated was 384; of these 
238 were relieved' or cured, 79 remained unimproved, 48 died, and 
19 were still in hospital at the end of the year; ratio of deaths to 
treatments, i2'S per cent.; average daily number of sick, 20*13. 
The number of outdoor patients fell from 16,579 to 10,806 in i87r ; 
the falling off being accounted for by the heavy floods of this latter 
year preventing poor people coming in. The expenditure in 1871 
was ^458, IS. 6d., excluding the Government contribution of ;^i 53 , 
los. 4>^d. for salaries, special allowances, and European medicines 
supplied free of charge. The total income was ;^464, r gs. 5d. 

Darbhangah Dispensary. —^The first dispensary was established 
in 1861, and was almost entirely supported by the estate of the 
mmor Mahdrdji of Darbhangah. In 1871, the number of indoor 
patients w^as 353, of out-door patients, 5,287, as compared with 446 
indoor and 6,497 outdoor patients in 1870. Of the indoor patients 
184 w?re cured or relieved, 114 were not improved or ceased to 
attend, 31 died, and 24 remained at the end of the year; ratio per 
cent of deaths to those treated, 8*78; daily average number of sick 
during the year, 27*72. The total income in 1871 was los. 

ird.; expenditure, excluding the cost of European medicines, ^541, 
los. I id.; cost to Government for salaries, special allowances, &c., 
;^i2o. Local funds supply j£'7; the rest is paid by the Dar¬ 
bhangah estate. Since 1871 a first-class building has been erected 
by the Darbhangah Rdj at a cost of ^^3,400. It is a handsome 
structure, situated towards the north of the town. 

Madhubani Dispensary was established in 1867, and is under 
the chaige of a sub-assistant surgeon. In 1871 it was moved 
into the new building, which cost j^3oo, and is in every w'ay adapted 
for its object. Ten male and six female indoor patients can be 
comfortably accommodated ; while two rooms enclosed in the 
verandah might be used for isolation wards. In 1871, there 
were 179 indoor patients, as against 8i in 1870, and .2,228 out¬ 
door patients against 2,535; the falling off being due to the 
excessive floods. Goitre and fever are the most common dis¬ 
eases; leprosy, too, seems very prevalent Out of 179 indoor 
patients, 109 recovered or were relieved, 53 were not improved or 
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ceased aitendingj S died, and 9 renmmed at tbe end of the yesj; 
ratio per cent of deaths to persons treated, ^'47; daily average 
number of sick during the yeaij S‘76. Total income in 1S71, ^^307, 
6s. id., of which iSs. were donations from Europeans, the 

rest being made up by subscriptions (^<^’40, 9s.) from natives and by 
Government contrihudons. Tire ejqienditure is stated to be 
2s. 5d.j leaving a balance of js, Sd, on the ist January iSyj. 

The average monthly subscription waa ^6, us. 3d.; whereas 
;^rr, 5s. od. Iiad been guaranteed] but, as already stated, the 
receipts %yere sufficient to meet the expenditure. 

SfTj(.MAnHf Dispenearv, established in June 1^70, is a good 
building, and is situated on tlte main road, near the Magistrate’s 
cutcherry. It is much indebted to the great interest taken in it by 
the Deputy Magistrate and other members of t]ie Committee. It 
is rmdcr the charge of a snb-assistant sutgeon, and can accominodate 
twenty patients; and is in' every way suited for the purposes of 
a dispensary and small hospital. The figures for jgyj are: indole 
patients, up; outdoor, 2,07a. Eor 1S70: indoor patients, 60; 
outdoor, 1,323, Feveis are tlie most common diseases. Of the 
119 indoor patients, 99 recovered or were benefited, 13 did not 
improve or ceased attending, and 7 died; propoilion of deaths to 
treatment, 5'8S] daily average number of sick duriiig the year, 
373. The income from local sources amounted to ^301, 5s., 
which is in considerable excess of the guaTantecd ^120. Total 
income durtug the year JS7T, ;£^357 j 4-Sr 3d.] total expenditure,^ 
^323, 14s. 5d., including a sum of ^170, Ss. 6d. invested out of 
local income, 

TAjfl^r Dispensary was established in 186S; and in 1S72 was 
reported to be a very bad building, being simply a mud hut of two 
rooms. It is nnder the charge of a hospital assistant. In 1871^ 
tliere were 4$ indoor patients, 25 of whom, were relieved or recov¬ 
ered, 14 ivene not improved, 4 died; ratio per Cent, of deaths to 
treated, 9^3 ] daily average number of sick during the year, i’54. 
In 1870, there were 19 indoor patients, and 3,522 outdoor, against 
1,476 in 1371+ Tlie subscriptions fell short of the guaranteed amount, 
by about oue-tbirdof that sum. The figures of income and 
expenditure are as follow 5 Total income for 3S71, 43. id.; 

^ expenditure, excluding the cost of European medicines, 185, 
fid. Syphilis and leprosy are the prevailing diseases. 

Disfj&ns.'Vry, estabi Lsliied in iSdg, is a new buildingj and 
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is under the charge of a native doctor. It is well situated; but in 
1872 the funds were very low, and the income hardly suflBcient to 
meet the wants of the institution. No indoor patients were received 
in 1871, on account of the new hospital being unfinished, and the 
tumble-down stale of the old one. Outdoor patients in 1870 were 
1,248; in r87r, 1,648. The total income in 187 r was ros. 3d,, 

including a balance oi jQi2, 2s. 4(1 from 1870; the total expendi¬ 
ture, ;^si, 9s. 2d. 

A dispensary has lately been established at Sursand by Babu 
Eio Gopdl Ndrdyan, the son of the Rdjd of Sursand. He has 
endowed it with the munificent sum of ^1,250, so that it is quite 
independent of Government aid. 

The Darbhangah Raj. —^The following paragraphs have been 
compiled from the records in the Muzaffarpur Collectorate, from a 
brief account of the family by the Manager, Colonel Bum, and 
from the record in the case of Bdsdeo Sinh and Rddar Sinh, &c.:— 

The Darbhangah family trace their origin to one Mahesh Thakur, 
who originally came from near Jabalpur, in the Central Provinces, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and took service as a purohit or 
priest under the ancient Rdjds of Tirhut—the descendants of Sheo 
Sinh. After Tirhut was conquered, and the race of that prince 
became extinct, Mahesh Thdkur is said to have proceeded to Dehlf, 
where his abilities procured him an introduction to the Emperor 
Akbar, and subsequently the grant of the Darbhangah Rij. According 
to another account, it was one of his pupils, Rdghunandan Thakur, 
wlio went to Dehlf, obtained the Rdj, and then, out of appreciation 
for Mahesl), made it over to him. The privilege of collecting 
sadiH is said to have been also granted at this time. But according 
to the Collector in 1789, Maliesh never enjoyed tins privilege, nor 
was it really conferred till r728, during the s^Hbahddri of Mahdbat 
Jang. Maliesh Thdkur died in r558, and left five sons; Rdm 
Chandar Thdkur, who died unmarried; Gopdl Thdkur, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father, but returned to Bendres, and died in 1585; Achit 
Thdkur, who died childless; Parmanand Thdkur, who succeeded 
Gopdl, and also died without any children; and Subhankar Thdkur, 
who succeeded his brother Parmanand, and died in 1607. The 
table on the opposite page shows the descent of the present Rdjd 
from Subhankar Thdkur, together with the pedigree of the younger 
branches of the family:— 



Genealogical Table showing the Descent or the MAnAitijA or Darehangah, 

Eubhankar TbAkurr 



Lali^bmesiiwar ^nh RATncsbi^'ar SinEiL 
{Ihe present 
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Purushottara succeeded his father Subhankar, and on his death in 
1642, was followed by his brother Sundar, who died in 1662, having 
held the Rij for twenty years. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahindth Thdkur, who died in 1684 without any issue, and was 
followed by his brother, Nirpat Thdkur, who lived till 1700, when 
Kdgh’u Sinh, his son, succeeded him. Rdghu Sinh was the first of 
the family to whom the title of Rdjd was properly confirmed \ and 
by large presents to the then Nawdb, Mahdbat Jang, he also ob¬ 
tained the inukarrdri lease of Sarkdr Tirhut at an annual Jamd or 
rent of Rs. 100,000. By paying an annual nazardnd or present of 
Rs. 50,000 to Rajd Dhamidhar, the Nawdb’s Niwdn, he remained in 
undisturbed possession of the Sarkdr until Ekndth Thdkur, fatlier 
of Mddhu Sinh, quarrelled with him, and informed Maliabat Jang of 
the large profits he was making from his fixed lease. The amount 
of these profits may be inferred from the fact that in 1685 tl^e 
revenue of Sarkdr Tirhut was returned at Rs. 769,287. The Nawdb 
immediately proceeded to Tirhut, and after seizing all Rdghu’s pro¬ 
perty, carried off his family as prisoners to Patnd, but the Rdjd him¬ 
self had fled. The Nawdb, however, made overtures to him; and 
after surrendering himsell^ he was restored to favour, and was ordered 
back to Tirhut as a mere revenue collector, only receiving a few 
nankdr villages and the sadiii^ on condition that "he should do 
justice, relieve distress, and put the country in a flourishing state.” 
JSo far as is known, he fulfilled these conditions. He died in 1736. 
His son, Bishnu Sinh, succeeded him, but died without any issue 
in 1740. Narendra Sinh, brother of the last mentioned, succeeded, 
to whom, in 1754, the Naw'db AH Vardf Khdn granted the dasttirdt, 
the several items of which will be immediately mentioned, on con¬ 
dition that he should engage for the revenue, and support the inter¬ 
ests of the Government The items of the dastdrdt were serih diky 
or 3s. upon each aslmama; ek dnd, or one dnnd per rupee of each 
kabuliyai; Slid, or 2 per cent interest on the same; and mdlikdtia, or 10 
per cent upon his own zaminddri, Narendra Sinh died, also without! 
any issue, in 1760, but adopted Pratip Sinh, who is descended from 
Ntirdyan Thakur, the son of Subhankar Thdkur, and whose fathdr, 
Ekndth Thdkur, had quarrelled with Rdghu Sinh. At this time 
the residence of the family was at Bliawdrd, near Madhubani, where 
the remains of an old mud fort are still pointed out, which is said to 
have bew built by Rdghu Sinh. But Pratdp Sinh, in 1762, removed 
the family residence to Darbhangah, where they have lived ever 
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since. The gmnf of sadM confinned by Kasim All Khan; bat 
Jn 1792 the fianMr landSj the dast^ydi^ and the mdHkdtia were re- 
suinedrby Government—it> villages being contimied for subsistence 
to Che R[kil of Kdjd. Narcndra Sinli^ 2 to Midhu Sinb, Pratip Sink's 
brother^ and K-s. i,qoo per month to the Rdjd. Pratdp Sinh died in 
r77<S, and was succeeded by his brother^ Mddlm SLiih^ Six years 
after this, the Settlement gf most of Litrkdr I'irlutt was conchided 
with him^ but, according to Mr Bathurst, he was a man *^in every 
way incapable of managing so extensive a fann^ or^ in fact, any hirm 
Ai-hatever.” 

Two years after his succession lie petitioned for the restoration 
of his dasttirdt^ alleging that it had been taken away qn account of 
balances due by him to Government. The Supreme Council ordered a 
thorough investigation^ and saacds were called for from him. These, 
being conditional, he refused to produce^ maintaining that his claim 
was based on prescription, and that it could be established from an 
examination of his Mndngas* records. All that he did was to pro* 
duce a detailed statement^ shqnving the sums which should have 
been collected as dtufdrdi from the time it was resumed fo that 
time; juhI upon tills slight giound the ideal arreaTS of eight years 
—in all, Rj 3. 193,000—were disbursed from tlie Patui Treasury in 
1778, The Colleetor, in May rySS^ most strongly advoesLted the 
resumption of the Nisdfuiit dattdnit^ and proposed an allowance of 
Rs, i^oop per month in its place, as was done by Mr'Vansittart in. 
1771. In November qf tTiat year, he reported the Rdjd had not ful^ 
filled the conditions on whidv the daHdrdt^^^ conferred; on the 
contrary, he had multiplied distress, he had abetted injustice, he 
had desolated the country, and had diiven tlie myah from their 
fields. At this time he bad been unable to carry out his Settlement, 
and was sent for as a prisoner; but in the following year Sarkdr 
Tirhut Was once more settled with him^ at a javid of Ks. 295,1^1. 
The same thing, however, occurred again. The Collector, on ao 
count of the difficulties, delays, and evasions which had attended the 
realisation of one khi or instalment, anticipated great difficulty in 
obtaining the other kids; and in October 1759 virtually proposed 
that the Rija. should be deprived of his farm. In the previous 
month the Governor-General had ordered the mdlihs or landlords, 
in view of the approaching Decennial Settlement, to submit pro¬ 
posals for renting their estates. ArraugenTients were accordingly 
made by Che Collector to enable them to do ao; but tlic Raja did 
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not come fomard, and refused to give in proposals. He petitioned 
the Governor-General, praying that his mukarrdri lease of Tirhut 
should be confirmed to him, together with his mdlikdna and dasturdt, 
and saying that he had been driven to despair by the injustice that 
had been done to him. The result was that he declined to engage for 
the Settlement of 1790, unless his mdlikdna. and dasU'trdt settled 
with him. His sandnddrl was therefore settled witlt FAiz-ud-dfn and 
Barkat UUd, Khin. Subsequently, however, the Board ordered the 
restoration of his dastdrdt and mdlikdna; and forthwith the Raji 
began to intrigue for the recovery of his farm. Fdiz-ud-din in Novem¬ 
ber 1791 resigned his share, alleging tlrat Mddhu Sinh persuaded the 
rayais to withhold tlicir ittr/r, and that he was in consequence able 
to collect only Rs. 6,000 out of Rs. 24,000—the hist for the month 
of Aswfn. The Collector then asked Mddhu Sinh to engage for the 
Settlement, informing him that Fdfz-ud-din had resigned, and that 
Barkat Ulld Khdn bad been killed by a fall from his house at 
Patnd, and that the latter's heirs refused to continue the lease. The 
Rdjd, however, refused, saying that he was in great distress through 
his being deprived of his tmtkarrdri of Aldpur and Sarkdr Tirhut. 
The lease was then re-farmed to a number of thikdddrs from 1793 
to 1800, when it expired. Negotiations were again entered into 
with the Rdjd, and the Collector offered the Settlement to him for 
Rs. 168,506, after deducting tlie amount of his mdlikdna and dasturdt. 
This the Board of Revenue agreed to; but the tern^s were refused by 
the Rdjd, who offered Rs. 148,227, less Rs. 6,174 for his mukarrdri. 
His zaminddri was again let in farm; but subsequently he offered 
an increase of Rs. 10,000, and by the Board of Revenue's orders 
it was restored to him. Mddhu Sinh died in i8o8, leaving five 
sons: Kishan Sinh, who died witliout any issue; Chhatar Sinh, 
who succeeded him ; Kfrat Sinh, Gobind Sinh, and Ramd.pit 
Sinh. Chliatar Sinh lived till 1839. Gobind Sinh died in 1823. 
From seals in the Rdj Office, it seems that Chhatar Sinh first had 
the title of Maharaja. In 1839, on account of his old age and in¬ 
firmity, he made over all his property to his eldest son, Riidar Sinh, 
then thirty years old, with his title; giving to his younger son, Bdsdeo 
Sinh, for maintenance, tlie Rdj villages in pargand Jardil, four 
houses, two elephants, and apartments in the family house. He also 
requested his son's name to be inserted in the Revenue Roll. A few 
days after he died. His brother, Karat Sinh, obtained pargand 
Jabdf, Gobind Sinh pargand PahArpiir Raghu, and Ramdpdt Sinh 
pargand Pachahf. Little else is known of him, as he is rarely 
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reCured to in the records. Biit Eiisdeo Sinh clajrned hdf of the RAj, 
alTeging that the disposition of the property ought not to be regu¬ 
lated hy the Midchdr or family custom^ hut by Hindu kwj and ac¬ 
cordingly brought an action to recover 2 'j44^p 95®- The Sessions 
Judge> Mr Rattray^ decided that Riidar Sinh -was entitled to the 
RAj, and that Bdsdeo Sinh was only entitled to JardiL as 

maintenance^ on the ground that the succession to the family pro¬ 
perty was regulated by the family custom] that tlie eldest son suc¬ 
ceeds to the Riij; the younger obtaining sufficient properties in land 
for their maintenance ; the Raj puys tlie Government rcveiiuo direct 
for therUj and they reimburse it^ the lands being assigned aji condi¬ 
tion that failing male issue tliey revert to the RAj, TJie case came 
on appeal before the High Courb wliich affirmed the Judge^s decision, 
mid Rddar Stall became Mahdrdjd, He died in 1850^ leaving three 
sons—Rdmeshwar Sinh^ who succeeded him^ Ganeshwar Sinh^ and 
Gopeshwar Sinh. Maheshwar Sinh died on tire soth October iSbo 
at Jhanjhftrpurj where the family dien resided^ leaving two sons^ 
Lakslimeshwar Sinli and Rameshwar Sinh^ As these were minors^ the 
Court of Wards took charge of die estate. Everything was in con¬ 
fusion ] the estate was 70 of rupees in debt, and the revenue 

was only iC 

The present MalidrAjd and his brother have been educated at 
Benires. Wlien the Court of Wards took over charge, the family 
residence at Darbhangah consisted of a few low-built houses, lienimcd 
in by houses in the town. Many of the latter have now been removed, 
and new buildings were erected, surrounded by well-laid-out gardens 
of about 55 acres in extent. A new jjalace^ with a menagerie and 
aviary, is to be erected immediately. 

The properties of the RAj are situated in the four Districts of 
Tirhut, MonghjT, Pumiah, and EJidgalpur* In this District the 
bulk of tlie property lies in isrg-iiftds Jariil, Hrttr, and Aldpurj the 
remainder being in Eacbanr, Tirhut^ HArddigar, in BhAgal- 

pur] Dharmpur^ in Purniah] and Havfh Kharakpur, in Mongliyr, 
Dharmpur w^as granted by the Emperor SliAh Alam in 1776- 
The total rental of all the estates is ^^503,419 ; tlie total Govern¬ 
ment revenue, During the last twelve years, the estate has 

Considerably improved ] the debt of 70 /dAAs lias been paid off, and 
the rei^tal li*as increased by 4 AiAkt per annum. In addition, 
_;^547,6 oo had boon saved prior to the famine of 1S73-74] bat 
nearly ;^3 oq,ooo was then expended in cliarifable relief. Tlie estate 
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supports entirely a first-class Dispensary at Darbhangah, which cost 
;^3,40o; another at Kharakpur, ‘ which cost ;^3,Soo; an Anglo- 
vernacular school, which cost ;;^i,49o; and 22 Vernacular schools in 
its villages. Besides these it contributes largely to 3 dispensaries, 
4 schools, and 22^ pdthsdlds. It has opened 150 miles of new roads, 
thus distributed: In Pumiah, 26 miles; the Jiinagar road, 36 miles; 
the Jhanjhdrpur-Naryd road, 30 miles; the Dagmariyd road, 37 
miles; the Bimband, Smiles; the Nagarbasti.road, 13 miles; and 
on these about 20,000 trees have been planted. Three iron 
bridges have been erected over navigable rivers; and extensive 
irrigatioa works are now (1876) approaching completion on the 
Kharakpur estate in Monghyr District These works, whicli have 
been constructed at a total cost of ;i^7o,ooo, are fully described in 
the Statistical Account of Monghyr (vol. ,xv. pp. 24-28). 

Thb Mutiny at Muzaffarpur. —The following account of the 
events that occurred in Tirhut District in 1857, has been compiled 
from vol. iii. of Sir J. Kaye's ‘ History of the Sepoy War,’ and the 
correspondence on the subject in the Muzaffarpur CoUectorate. 

"VVlien the news arrived in June 1857 that Dehlf was in tire hands 
of the insurgents, there was considerable uneasiness in the minds of 
all the English inhabitants of Behar. Although few mutinous sepoys 
had returned to their homes in Tirhut, there was a loud cry for pro¬ 
tection from the European community throughout the District, who 
believed that the ndfibs were not to be trusted, and that the Musul- 
mdns, at least, among the general population, would also rise. Nor 
was the alarm confined to the Christians. The better class of 
natives began to send away their families and valuables, as early as 
the middle of June. About the third week of tliat month, intelli¬ 
gence reached the Tirhut authorities that Waris AH, a police Jamd- 
ddr^ said to have been of the blood-royal of DehU, was in treason¬ 
able correspondence with certain Muhammadans in Patnd. A young 
Civilian with four indigo-planters was deputed to arrest the man. 
The party started in tlie eai-ly morning, and came upon him in the 
act of writing a treasonable letter to a notoriously disaffected friend 
living half-way between Patni and Gayd, All preparations for im¬ 
mediate flight were found in his house and stables. Wiris Ali was 
taken to the station, and shortly afterwards hanged. 

On the folloxving morning the troops broke out into^open mutiny. 
Headed by one Jarif Khsin, they robbed the Mongh)^ mail and 
plundered the Collector’s house. ' They then attacked the Treasury 
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and Jiilt but the police and najihs stood to their po^ts and drove 
thein off^ on which they decamped towards Aliganj Sewdn in S^ram 
The Collector, on hearing of the Oiitbncak, netumedl to Mo^affarpur^ 
where he foond everything quiet, and the peO'ple ready to welcome 
the re-estahlishmeot of our authorityr 
"J^o further outbreak took plane in Tirhut district. Cases of sedi¬ 
tious language, howev^:, were common j while danger was also feared 
from the movements of nfuidneers in the adjacent pai'ts. A wander¬ 
ing body of them had entered the nortli of Furniah, and it was 
supposed tliat they might descend on Tirhut from I^epdl. At one 
time, intelligence came that they were only 26 miles north-west from 
Sursand in the Sitrimarhi Subdi^dsion, Tlie danger, however, was 
not great, as the Station w^as now protected by a force of 350 Gnr- 
jeh^s, who had been sent by Jang Bahddur; white a detachment of 
yeomanry was at Pl'es^ ready to move where required. As a fur¬ 
ther protection, it had been thought desirable to fortiiy tine Collec- 
torate office with a parapet wall, ditches and ramparts. But these 
defensive preparations were never caller] into use. 
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T he r^iSTKiCT of ChaupAeak, which forms the norih- 

wesfem ixirtioji of tJie Fatnii Divisiati, is atuated between 
26* 16^ and 27“" 30'' north latitude, aiid 55'' and S5* sj' east 
longitude^ It contains a. poynlcttion of 1^440,^15 souls, as ascet- 
tainfid by the Census of i8j2, and covers a. total area of 3531 
square miles. The principal Civil Sta^tion is MotJhiri, situated in 
26"^ 39^ north latitude, and S4* 58^ east longitude ; but the sub- 
di visional toivn of l^etti^ is the most populous town in the District, 
and also the chief seat of commerce. 

Boundaries.— The District of Chatnpdrau Is bounded on the 
nortli by the independent State of Hepdl j on tire east by the 
District of Tirhut, with which the Bdghmatl river forms a natural 
boundary'- for about tliirty-dve miles; on the south by Trrhut and 
Sdrun ; on the west by the District of Goralthpur in the Nordr-Weat 
Provinces, and RAj Botwdl of i^fepdl. The Gandiit river forms a 

* Tlac principal maCcriaJa frnm which this Statistical AKCUTTit CDinpilcid 
arc 1—(i.) The five Bciius of Special UletarnscJi-avm Up by tJie Collccior in answsir 
to the ieqalrica of the Directov-General, of Statbslics. (2.) A MwllcaJ Itetom 
prepavod in the same way by the Civi( Sucgflon. {3.) Censns Report of lS^2, 
and the subsequent Distiict Compilation by Mr. C. P. Maijrath, C. S. (4.) 
Geoeraphicol data fumlslsed by tlie Surveyor-General. (5,) Mr. A. "Wyatt's 
Revenue Survey Rfiport. ) Annual Reports of the District Supcrintencletit 
of Police. (7.) Statistics fuinlBheil by the Inspecbor-Gcnerfd of JalJs fot 
1S56-57, [^60-61, and 1S70. (S.) Statistics oCunpiled from (he Rcpni'ts □£ the 

Directora of Public Instmction for 1S56-57, lS6o-6r, arid 1370-71. (9.! Report 
on the ClmritabU DiapcnFinrtcs qf "Bengal for iSyi^ 'i’he 

Rsportcr^ DecemlMir 1S/5 to Juno 1876, (m) Report on the Food-Gmiu 

Supply of Belial' and Bengal, ly Mr- A, MajciJonTicll, C,S, [Calcutraj iSj6). 
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natural boundar)^ from Satlar^/«^/ to Tribenf. From the north-east 
comer of the District to a village called Ahird Siswa, on the verge 
of the great RAmnagar sdl forest, the northern boundary (which is 
also the frontier-line of British India), where not constituted by 
rivers or streams, is marked by ditches and masonry pillars. From 
Ahiri SiswA the boundary runs in an almost straight line to Biknd 
Thorf, on the Thori hill, the summit of the Sumeswar range; and 
then along that high unbroken range, until the source of the Pachnad 
river is reached. This stream, flowing, at first south and then west, 
forms the boundary till it joins the Gandak at Tribenf. 

A portion of the District called tappd Chandand, consisting of 
thirty-five villages, lies on the west bank of the Gandak. 

Jurisdictions. —The Civil, Criminal, and Revenue jurisdictions 
are conterminous. Appeals lie to'the Judge of Sdran, who periodi¬ 
cally visits Motfhdri to hold the Sessions. Formerly the Civil 
Judge of Tirhut disposed of criminal cases, owing to the difficulty 
of communication between Sdran and Charapdran during the rains, 
but this arrangement ceased in 1865. A Munsif is stationed at 
Motihdri, but there is no Small-Cause Court in the District 
Champdran originally formed one District together with Sdran, with 
headquarters at Chhapra; a Magistrate was stationed for the first 
time at Motfhdrf in 1837, and Champdran w'as converted into an 
independent Magistracy and Collectorate in 1866. The Bettid 
Subdivision was opened in 1852. Pargand Babrd was transferred 
to Tirhut on the loth July 1865. 

General Aspect of the District. —The general aspect of the 
District towards the south and east is very similar to that of Sdran 
and Tirhut These parts of Champdran are almost perfectly level, 
and where there is no wood the general character of the scenery is 
tame. Towards the north and north-west, the country begins to 
undulate, and about Rdmnagar and tappd Rdjpiir Soharid the 
scenery becomes more rugged, until the Sumeswar hills are reached, 
the average height of which is 1500 feet,—the highest point of the 
range being 2270 feet The north-western part of the District is 
covered with forest, from which sakwd or sdl wood of the finest 
character was formerly obtained; but the best trees have now been 
felled and carted away. In Rdj Rdmnagar and Rdj Bettid there 
arc large plains of grass, intersected by numerous rivers. In the 
south and east the land is highly cultivated, and the soil very fertile. 
In natural capabilities, Champdran is richer than the adjoining 
Districts of Sdran, Gorakhpur, and Tirhut; the crops are more 
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luxuriant and require less labour. The District is liable to inunda¬ 
tion,—on the south from the Gandak overflowing its banks; and on 
the north from the inability of the small ndlds to carry off the 
drainage from the hills. A substratum of kankar, or nodular lime¬ 
stone, runs in a south-easterly direction through the country. 

Elevated Tracts are formed by the Dun and Sumeswar ranges 
in the north-western comer of the District, occupying an area of 
about 364 square miles. These hills are covered with fine timber. 
The Ddn range extends in a slightly south-easterly direction from tlie 
RohuA nadt to the Achuf nadi, a distance of about twenty miles,— 
the average breadth being four or five miles. It has been suggested 
that this range is probably adapted for tea-cultivation, but some 
observers maintain tliat the climate is too dry. The Dun valley is 
inhabited by the aboriginal tribe of ThAnis. 

To the north of the Ddn hills lies the Sumeswar range, along the 
top of which, from the Kudf nadi to the source of the Pachnad 
river, runs the boundary-line with Nepal. The total lengtii of the 
range is about forty-six miles,—the highest point being 2270 feet high, 
and the average height 1500 feet In some places these hills are 
inaccessible to man. The character of the surface varies, being 
rocky and barren in some places, while in others it is thickly 
studded with trees or covered with grass. During the Gurkhd 
war of 1814-15 a hill-fort guarded the pass into NepAl, but no 
traces of it now remain. At the eastern extremity, where the 
Kddf nodi divides the range, is situated the pass leadmg into 
DeoghAt in NepAl, through which the British army succcssfuDy 
marched in 1814-15. The other principal passes are the Sumeswar, 
KApan, and Harlau HarhA. The ascent to the Sumesu'ar pass lies 
up the bed of the Jdrf PAnf river, amid romantic scenery. About 
200 feet below the summit there is sufiicient ground for a small 
sanatarium, where the temperature does not exceed 80* in the hot 
weather, and pure water is to be found. A good road might be 
made to this spot from Gobardhana and Jilrf PAnf. It overlooks the 
Mauri valley in NepAl; and from the summit the enormous moun¬ 
tains of DiwUAgiri, GosAinthAn, UmApumA, and GurApArti or Everest, 
are clearly visible. Gold dust has been found in the hill streams. 

River System. —Three large rivers are navigable all the year 
round for boats of too mounds or about 3^ tons burthen, namely, 
the Gandak, the Bun Gandak, and the BAghmatf. 

(i) The Gandak, locally known as the SAlignAmi—the largest 
river of the District—skirts its western boundary. The Collector 
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reports it to be navigable for boats of looo to 1500 matinds (36 to 
55 tons) burthen throughout the year. Navigation, however, is 
difificult, owing to the narrow and tortuous course of the river during 
the hot and cold seasons, and the impetuosity of its current during 
the rains. The side on which the current strikes is abrupt, while 
the opposite bank is shelving. The principal ghdts arc at Dhekdlid, 
otherwise known as the Sattar ghdty Sangrdmpur, Gobindganj, 
Bariydrpur, Ratwdl, Bagaha, Ndrdyanpur, and Sanichari. Tl^e 
Gandak is a wide-spreading river, with sandy banks, annually 
changing its course, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion and 
diluvion on a large scale. In many places the banks of the river 
are cultivated, but for the most part they are covered with jungle. 
During the earlier part of the cold weather, after the rains, its bed 
furnishes pasturage for numerous herds of cattle. No important 
islands are found within the District 
The river rises in the Sapt Gandakf mountain range (the 
southern boundary of Central Thibet), and after receiving the 
drainage of the Himalaya from Diwdlagiri on the west to Gosdin- 
than on the east, enters the plains at the picturesque spot of Tribeni 
ghdt. Here, on the east bank, there is a range of high sandstone 
cliffs, crowned with trees; on the opposite side the Rdj Botwdl 
forest comes down to the water's edge; the Himdlayan snows are 
visible in the distant north. From Tribenf downwards, for about 
twelve miles, the banks are bordered by forests, the bed is stony, and 
the water clear, but soon after the stream becomes turbulent and 
muddy. It is navigable to a place called Mflpur in Nepil, twenty 
miles above*Triben(, but large boats rarely go beyond the shoals 
and rapids near Bagahi. The breadth of the river in the rains is at 
places two or three miles, but in the cold weather the channel is 
rarely more than a quarter of a mile across. At Batsard, four miles 
above Bagahi, a large bed of kanJtar occurs. The Gandak is not 
fordable at any season of the year. After it has fairly debouched 
into the plains, it flows in a channel raised by natural embankments 
to a level higher tlian the adjacent country on either side. Conse¬ 
quently, when its waters rise above its banks, most destructive inun¬ 
dations occur. An embankment has been recently completed, and 
this, it is hoped, will prevent the recurrence of such calamities. 
From Bagahi to the south-west comer of the District the banks are 
below high flood level, but above Bagaha they are so high that the 
river never overflows them. 

{2) The Little Gandak flows throughout the centre of the District 
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from north"wesC to sooith-eaat^ bearing the folEoiving names in its 
course At its source it is ctJtcd (t.) the Hailiij in tappds Bayis 
aadMad'hwilit becomes (?.) theSithreni; fa Sitoraiin and 

Mihsi, {3.) the Burf Gandak; and as it approaches Tirhutf (4^) the 
Chiiotd, Gandak. It rises in tlie Eumeswar range> north of m^sd 
Gardif in the Dun, close to the HajhA pass, near which the Paclmad 
jutd'i also has its source; The principal places it passes arc. 
Rdinnagar, Bettid, and SagauK, Ic is navigable for boats of 400 to 
500 juaiitids (14^ to eS tons) burthen in Mihgf, but only 

200 Co 300 //urjinds (7 to u tons) boats can sail up to par^and 
Siniraun^ Its upper rcsich, called tire Harhhj is not navigable. In 
Che rains, the many hill streams ivliich join it make it au impetuous 
torrent, but in the dry weather it is generally fordable. 

Its principal tributaries are, in order from east to westj the Urii^ 
Dhoranr, Jarntii^ Pauddi, Harbord, Balawii, Rdmraikdj and Masin, 

The UriA jEbrms the eastem boundary of the District for twelve 
miles, the Nepdl State lytiig on its eastern bank; but the lower 
course of the stream for fourteen miles, before it joins the Gandak, 
is entirely in Bridsh territory. The control of the water supply 
depends almost wholly upon the Hepidfs, who erect embatikmencs 
across the chaj^nel. In the low reason it discharges about fifty cubic 
I'eet of water per second. It joins the Dlioram near MAinpnr, and 
the main stream, the Sikhreni, about three miles west of Ahranliar 

The Dhoram rises in a low range of hills in Nepdl, known as 
the Chiiria Glutia, and enters Champdran District about five miles 
south of the Nephl outpost station of Thoil. At first it flows in a 
westerly direction for about five miles, but soon turns to the south 
and is joined by the Pand^i, tlie united stream falling into the Uria 
near Mdinpur about ten miles from die frontier. It is about a 00 
feet wide, the floods are firom eight to ten feet deep^ while the dis- 
chaige of the stream in January is estimated to be twenty-eight cubic 
feet of water per second. It is seldom lower, except in May, wben 
the Kepdlis cut off the water. The bed is sandy, and the banks 
are composed of sand and day. 

The Pahdai rises on the north of the Sumeswar hills, and enters 
the Bimnagar Rij through a pass between the Sumeswar and Churia 
GhAtia ranges, at the iMepil outpost station of Thori. For six miles 
below this pass its bed consists of small boulders and stones, but it 
soon becoinea an ordinary Mid with liigh day banks. Tlie flood, 
discharge is considerable, the breadth of the stream being roo yards, 
with a full depth of eight or nine feet. The cold-weather discharge 
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was ascertained during January 1875 to be fifty-three cubic feet per 
second. It is said that this stream has never been known to run dry. 
Wlien it debouches from the hills it flows for a few miles towards the 
west, but being obstructed by high ground, it curves to the south-east, 
in which direction it flows until it joins the Dhoram about two miles 
east of Singdrpur. After it reaches the plains its bed is sandy. 

The HarborA Nad! rises in the Sumeswar range, and re¬ 
ceives the drainage of that range firom Thori west as far as the 
Dungi ndld^ the tract so drained being triangular in shape and 
about 100 square miles in area. The base of this triangle coincides 
with the summit of the range for sixteen miles, and the apex is about 
three miles north ofShikirpur, where the Dung! joins the Harbord 
noA. The cold-weather discharge is about twenty-eight cubic feet 
per second, and the water is only available for irrigation from the left 
bank. This nadi does not dry up in the hot season; and during the 
drought of 1873 it contained a considerable quantity of water, even 
for some time after rain had ceased. The bed is sandy and the 
banks are of clay. 

The BalaurA Nad! does not rise in the hills, but drains twenty- 
eight square miles on the south side of the Daupi, after which it flows 
in a south-easterly direction as far as Shikdrpur, where it is joined by 
the Harbori nodi. At this point it flows south till it joins the Sikhrend, 
its total length being twenty-four miles. Its cold-weather discharge 
is thirty-four cubic feet per second, which is in excess of that of its 
affluent, the Harbora, although its catchment area is two-thirds less 
than that of the latter river. A good deal of subsoil drainage from 
low-lying ground on the north is conveyed away by the Balaurd nadi^ 
and it also carries some of the flood-waters of the Masdn. As it is 
not a hill-stream its discharge is comparatively steady, and it never 
runs dry. The bed is sandy, and the banks are of clay. Its dis¬ 
charge, as taken on the 20th January 1875, was 34*66 cubic feet 
per second. 

The RAmraikA Nad! rises, like the last-mentioned stream, in low- 
lying ground, situated six miles to the north of Rdranagar. It also 
carries off some of tlie floods which overflow the east bank of the 
Masin. It floors in a south-easterly direction for fourteen miles, when 
it joins the Balaurd, a few miles above its junction with the Masdn. 
Its cold-weather discharge is only 8*43 cubic feet per second, but 
during the rains, and for some time after, it carries a good deal of 
water, and it has never been known to run dry. The floods are not 
considerable, as the catchment area above Ramnagar is only about 
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fifteen sq^tiarG miles its present discharge is merely the subsoil per¬ 
colation of this area. The bed is sandy, and the hanks are of day. 
The most important place it passes is R^mnagar. 

The MasAh NahI rises in. the Sumeswai range, close to Fort 
Somes war, and flows in a southern direction until it turns to the east 
near Barbirfl. It drains a large tract of country, receiving nearly all 
the flood-water of the Diin. Its catchment area is 150 square miles, 
three-fourths of wliich is hilly ground. It has a broad, expansive, 
sandy bed throughout its course. It only flows during floods and 
rains, and soon becomes dry after the rain lias, stopped. The banks 
are sandy. 

The HarhA Nad! takes off the cold-w'eathcr discharge of the 
Diin, and also a portion of the floods. It divides near the village 
of Dumrf, the larger portion of the floods passing down the Masiu, 
and a smaU quantity only keeping to tJie Haihd, Both channels 
run due soiitli for hftcen miles, when they meet, and soon after form 
the first tributary of the Sikhrend. In January 1S75 this stream 
wms found to discharge 75 Cubic feet per second ^ while in November 
ES74 the discharge was 210 cubic feet per second. Its bed is 
sandy, and its banks are composed of a mixture of sand and clay. 

The Lower HarhA leaves the Great Gan dak at Rijwatii, about 
two miles below Bagaha, and flows on. high knd up to Eettid, below 
which it bifurcates into two streams, the Lfll Begf and the KoherL 
The former flills into the Gandak, at a point twenty-one miles abowe 
Dumria and about thirty-one miles from Betti A. The Koheii was 
formerly the channel by which the wliole discharge of tlve Lower 
Harhi. escaped into the SikhrenA; but some years ago the Malidraji 
of BcttiA connected flie Harhi. with the Ldl Begi, and no-w all tlte 
water passes into the Gandak througli this last-mentioned channeh 

The DHANAUTf was formerly a branch of the L^ Begf, and 
carried some of the Gandak floods into the Stkhrend. It ig rr^ 
miles long j but it has now quite silted up In its upper parts, and for 
many years past it has not received any of the flood discharge. It 
ultimately falls into the Sikhrend, near Sftdkund. 

'Lke BakhvA Nad! enters British territory at fold Eankul, as 
a deep ?idid. It pursues a south-westerly course antU it joins the 
Jamni at a place four miles south of Lakhnaura, after which it falls 
into the Buri Gandak. Its banks are about twenty feet high, and as its 
floods only rise twelve feet no overflow takes place. At a place called 
Ghorasan, where there is a police chauM^ a brunch goes off towards 
Dhhki to the south-eagt, but it is only an overflow channel, and is 
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generally dry. The raya/s at DhiJcd have, ncvertl^eless, to depend 
on it for irrigation j and when it is dammed above the bifurcation, 
they are left entirely at the mercy of the local rainfall. The cold- 
weather discharge is estimated at 223 cubic feet per second. At 
the village of Amwd it flows due north again, forming a bend in 
the shape of a horse-shoe. The breadth of this river averages 350 
feet from bank to bank. Its catcliment basin is calculated to be 
158 square miles. 

The jAMNf Nad! enters the District near Roshnf Pokhar and 
forms the boundary line for about two miles, after which it turns to 
the south, ultimately joining the Buri Gandak. It has a catchment 
basin of 94^ square miles, and, according to local authorities, never 
runs dry, even in May. The or embankments, which are 

thrown up either by the Nepdlfs or British cultivators, never stand 
more than a short time without being breached. The highest floods 
never rise more tlian fourteen feet above the river bed, 

(3) The BAchmatI forms part of the eastern boundary of the Dis¬ 
trict, from Adaurf on the north to Narwa on the south, a distance of 
about thirt}'-five miles. Boats of 500 mounds^ or x 8 tons burthen, can 
navigate it within the limits of this District as far as Maniirf gkdt. 
Its current is very rapid, sometimes reaching seven miles an hour in 
its upper reaches during heavy freshes. It runs low during the cold 
season, and also when no rain has fallen j but after a few days' rain 
it rises very fast, and its floods inundate the country far inland. It 
has changed its course several times, the soil being very light and 
loose along its banks, which are being constantly washed away. 
Large shoals often form in its bed. According to gauge readings, 
taken by the executive engineer, the discharge of this river in April 
1874 was 196 cubic feet per second; and in January 1875, 640 
cubic feet. 

Alluvion and Diluvion take place on a large scale on the 
Gandak, great tracts being formed one year to be swept away the 
next The bank against which the current strikes will be steep, 
while the opposite bank is sloping; the current flows in the shape 
of the letter S very much extended. 

Lakes. — ^A chain of lakes, forty-three in number, covering an area 
of 139 square miles, is found running through the centre of the 
District They evidently mark the course of an extensive stream, 
which has now taken another course. Some are more or less affected 
by the rise and fall of the rivers, though connected with them by no 
visible channel. Others again are largely fed by subterranean springs; 
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Tvhile, in the height of the rainSj, occasional coimnunications open 
with the rivers. The depth of these lakes vaises from tliree to 
twenty feet The principal are called Amw^ L^lsaryi, Slieogion, 
Sendhif and Tatarih jhils. Their water is considerefl 
very unhealthy, while the value of their BsJieries is moat trivial, the 
iisli caught in them having a rank, muddy taste. 

FjsHerttes.— The Collector reports that Champiran is veiyr badly 
nupplied with fishj as compared with other Districts. He returns 
the aggregate annual value of the District fisheries at RS.5Q00 
large community subsists by fishing. According to 
the Census Report of 1873, the numbers of the Hindu fishing castes 
are as follows :—BinparSj 75 ; Gonrhis, 14,621 ; ICeut, 2275 ; Mdlas, 
45,53r; Snxdhiyds, 341; Tlors, 10;—tota. 1 , 63,757^ or 4^3 per cent, 
of the District population. The Census Report, in tine occupation 
tables of the male sex, returns the boatmen ss 92S, and the fisher¬ 
men as 1035 i total, 1963, 

Breeding and young fish are indiscriminately destroyed; but it 
would bo admost impossible to prevent this destruction^ as during 
the rains they abound in every rice field, and an enormous estah- 
lishment would be necessary to enforce any system of conservation. 
Restrictions on the aisc of the meshes would be prejudicial, as many 
varieties of good fish never grow large. None of the fisii are peculiar 
to rivers or tanks oi lakes, a fact which is probably owing to com¬ 
munication remaiuing 'open during the rains^ Ho fish are salted 
or dried, nor is any trade in fish carried on with distant places. 
The small number of tanks prevents the introduction of any system 
of breeding. 

The following fish are found;— vaM., mdi, 

'baUh'Wdi bansi^ darhi^ jliolharfhur^ gardiy mangmri^ 

bdmmi, keiadi^ tsfigrd, dhdwai^ de^irdy dialU'Wdf haiMd, MsorM^ 

patyd^ ndktd^ htdid, Muti^ dhdi&^ kd^tdy gugMi^ chmddy Mmrdy kursd, 
rewdj masdhdy dartui, gdrSy ir/ten^M, bagsM, chhattdy 

hunrdrd^ b/idkur, mit^ddh, jdsrdf ltdrrdriy ndini^ 

fiag/id, gac/itd, b/iatird, nhd. 

Fisheries are let out by ^aminddrsy who claim them as part of their 
village estates. The fisheries in the Gaiidak, Little Gandak, and 
B^lmiad, were adjudged to the neighbouring proprietors in I 06 o, 
the Rdjd of Bettis holding all teose on the two first of these rivers.- 

Irrigation is carried on from tanks and Tvells, and by damming 
up the hill-streams. There are no canals, and tanksare very scarce. 
As regards depth of subsoil water, the Civil Surgeon reports that be 
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measured the depth of some hundreds of wells, and found that the 
average depth at which water was found varied from fifteen to twenty 
feet, accor^g to the season of the year. Some wells are lined with 
masonry, others again with segmental tiles from four to five feet in 
diameter, while most are simply holes dug in the ground, which 
only last one season. The depth of water in the wells rarely 
exceeds six feet, and in April and May many of them begin to 
dry up. 

LiNits OF Drainage run at first in a southerly direction, but 
subsequently turn to the south-east,—the predominant course of the 
rivers. Both the northern and southern parts of the District are 
liable to inundation,—the former fi'om the overflow of the Gandak; 
the latter firom the inability of the many hill ndids to carry off tlie 
rainfall, which periodically converts the whole country into a swamp. 

River Traffic. —No large towns are found on the Gandak, and 
though a good deal of wood, oilseed, rice, and opium is exported, 
the principal exporters are non-residents, who come and go, as 
trade fluctuates. • At the villages of Bagahi, Gobindganj, and 
DhekAhd a considerable trade is carried on. 

Marsh Products. —Four kinds of deep-water rice are found in 
Champdran District— Angrd^jdgary and kalaunji. As soon 
as the low ground has nearly dried up in February, it is ploughed, 
and the seed is sown broadcast ^\^^en the regular rains begin, the 
plant gradually rises with the water, often attaining a height of twenty 
feet, and being very rarely, if ever, drowned by inundation. It is 
reaped in December. The narkat reed, used for making mats, etc., 
is also grown in marshes. 

Minerals are principally found in the Rimnagar Rij, and, as 
far as is known, consist of gold, copper (both in small quantities), 
shell-lime, kankar, and a small bed of coal. Building stone is found 
in the Sumeswar range, but little or no use has hitherto been made 
of it 

Gold is found in the beds of the hill-streams.. The gold-washer 
{machdr) stands in the water up to his knees, and heaps the earth 
in the bed of the stream on a rude sort of cradle, allowing the force 
of the current to wash away tlie sand, leaving a dark earthy deposit 
behind. In this the gold is found, either in small particles or in lumps 
about the ske of a dried pea. There are no trustworthy figures of the 
annual produce of gold, as the washers exhibit the greatest reluctance 
to offer any information; but the Collector says that from 4 dnnds 
(6d.) to Rs.i (2s.) worth of gold may be taken as an average find 
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for eajdi washer per diem, A told or rupee^s weight of gold sells for 
Rs.r2j or 4s. The black earth, iffith which the gold is mbted, 
is to bfi seen in lai^e and hard lumps in the ravines down whidt 
the streams flow. It 15 also said that gold is found in stones, whtch+ 
oi> being broken, are found to bear the imprint of fossil shells. 
The Raji of Ramnagar fornaerly collected several thousand rupees' 
wortli; of gold every year \ but according to the Revenue Surveyor^ 
the ainouTVt collected at die time of the Survey was very much 
below this. The wajahets ate Th^us;, a taco evidently of Mongolian 
origin, similar in features to the Mechs and Riclidrfs of Assam and 
tlie Bhutan DwAts. The dust is collected in fhe Tachnad, Harhd, 
Ealwf or Dlidr, Adtuf, and Kipan rivers, at the commenceinent and 
termination of the rainSf As tlie high SuniesTi''ar range prevents the 
entrance of any drainage from Nepil, it is evident that the gold is 
washed down from tlie second or tliird ranges, which are iidthin 
British territory; and from the peculiar mgged and precipitous 
ELspect of tlie hills, the Revenue Surveyor thouglrt veins of gold 
might be discovered, which would amply recoup Government for 
any outlay it might incur in working tliem. 

Ka^ikah is obtamed in the upper reaches of the Sikhrena; and^ 
in addition^ a substratum of this stone runs througli the whole 
DJstrict. The better quality is used for metalling roads, the inferior 
being burnt for Jime. 

Soils. —As regards soil, the District of Cbampdran may be regarded 
as divided by theL-icde Gandak into tivo divisions. To the north of 
that river the prevailing soil is a hard clay* known as bdn^r^ which 
requires irrigation; while to the south, excepting a small patch in 
tlie south-west comer near Gobindganj, a light sand, freely mixed 
with saline matter, is almost invariably met with. Towards the 
north-west the soil is very retentive of moisture, and abonnds in 
vegetable matter. In the east very lithe saline matter is found in 
the clay, which becomes quite hard in the sun. The subsoil is 
generally a tenacious clay, often quite black* and below tJ^is again 
sand is stnicL Matiydr is a favourite soil for indigo; bhdt retains 
molature* and is well suited for sugar-cane. 

Forest Arm Junsle Products.— Along the uortliem portion of 
the RlmnagaT Rdj there stretches a valuable belt of forest and 
jungle. It cov'cra an area of 427 square miles, and belongs prlnch 
pally to the R^lji of Rdmnagar; but a small part is owned by the 
Bettis Rijl It formerly contained sdl or s<^klmd wood of the best 
descrtptlon* but most of this has already been felled for railway 
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ftleejrets and floated down tiie Ga-ndak to PaCni The Bettii portion 
is entirely denuded of good logs^ except where it is impossible to 
cart tliem away] and the EamtiagaT forests also arc now^ except in 
the heart of the jungle^ almost dear of the better class of timber. 
Much valuable wood has also been destroyed by forest fires. 

These forests have been settled in perpetuity with their present 
proprietors. The Riji of Himnagar Irasj howevetj underlet his 
forest rights to Ml Herschell Dear of Monghyr, while the rayat;; 
have an old established right to cut annually a reasonable quantity of 
the inferior kinds of wood for the repair of their houses. T’ormerly 
there was a large trade in gums and resins, but this has been stopped 
Owing to the damage done to the trees by their extraction, Roney 
and hees^-was: are found in small quantities. A valuable grass called 
is largely exported, being used for ropes and for tying joists, 
where iron would be too expensive j it is also used for thatching. 
Long pepper, various medicinal plants. Stick lac, and the ftar^at 
reedj used for mats, are also met with^ A detailed list of woods will 
be given on a subsequent page. Large herds of catde are annually 
driven to graze in these forests from Sdran and Gorakhpur. Each 
bullock pays $ or 4^<1,, a season; each buffalo or 

6d.; and roo cows, K.5.5, or ros. 

The following figures arc estimated to represent the value of the 
forest products for the years 1S70-71 and iBji-iz:— 

In LS7C-71: logs of wood, Rs.S6i3-r4; smaller logs, Rs^Sso; 
licences to cut wood, ^£,508-^; grasbg dues, Rs.^oo ; thatcliing- 
grass, ^5,53] honey, Ra,7 ; long pepper, Bjs.504 ;—total, Rs, 10,855 
(j^ro85, roa.) In rSyr-yi: wood and woodcutters^ Jicencea^ 
Rs.744-15; honey, R3.34-ii; thatching-gtass, Rs. 140-9-6 j string, 
Rs,477-Tr ; na-Aiat reed, R5,roj mediemes, Rs-io; sale of wood, 
RSr5i62-i5^ ; lac, RS.24-S ;—total, Rs.6a95-5 (^639, ros. 7^.) 

Wood. —There is abundance of timber and ^rewood in the Betd^ 
Subdivision. The fonner occupies a tract stretching along the 
northern frontier from the north to the Gan dak; the firewood is 
EUpidicd by mango groves, and extensive jungle, which is 
commonly met with on the banks of the Gandak. The principal 
timber is sakkwd or jrf/wood, already alluded to. Many young trees 
are now springing up. Other woods are jtni, kurmd^ pandm, harrd^ 
and hah^d^ all found in large quantitieSj and used for making carts, 
etc Trom Trtbeni to R^mpur, eight miles froui Eagahi, there are 
many thornwood thkketSj of which little use is now made, owing to 
the sparseness of the populatiotii; but in time these will afford, a 
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large supply of firewood. The stmul or cotton treOj largely used 
in making canoes, is coimnon. Lower down the rivers, the jhao 
jungle ig met with; much of this is consumed m the Bettis Sub¬ 
division, but more is floated down to Chhaprd and Patn^, The 
greater part is despatched by the Gandak; hut at certain times 
great use i& made of the Little Gandak, which falls into the Ganges 
opposite Mooghyr. 

Tire following kinds of forest trees are to be found—(r.) S 6 I; 
sound trees, more than twenty feet long, are very scarce, (s.) Snt 
Jiff, black in the centre, very scarce. (3.) Slmm. (4.) Ckfimp., a 
hard lightwood, admirably adapted for carriages. (3.) E/uzRd^ used 
for making native plouglis. (6.) H/sum, largely exported for tliorice 
pounders, to be found in every household ] also used for canoes. 
(7.) (S.) Utird. (g.) Eetidr, (10.) MdinpMfl. (u.) Bsl, 

valued for its fruit and leaves, wldch have medicinal properties. 
(12.) ('30 (r4.) Kijamaiid. ('SO {^1^-) 

Karmn. (ly.) Bd^ijz, a strong wood used for CJirrying weights; 
makes good shafts for vehiclefli. (iSO largely used in the 

hills for roofing houses; there is a prejudice against it amongst the 
mhabitunts of the plains. Its timbers are of great size and strength, 
(rg.) .SJj'ir, called j3j by the hill-men; it burns like charcoal, but 
without any smoke or obnoxious snielh and is admirably suited for 
heating cents, dwellings, etc. (20.) Eh&hini. (jt.) Ttkal. (22.) 
Kddn. (23.) (24.) KuinhkL (35.) Penr^. (afi.) Pulds. 

(27.) Ponidr. (iS.) Hanskar. (ag.) Horfar {30.) BMirhh'. (31.) 
Pahrdr, Fatdjm^ir (33.) (34.) {^^^Jdmun. 

(3S.) Kamzd. (37.) BMld. (33.) Tfm^ veiy strong, and suited for 
native carts. (39.) PdT^&n* 

Early Estimates ov the PciPULATion.—Several attempts have 
been made to ascertain the correct population of Champiran. Til a 
number of houses in 1S45, according to leturTts obtained by die 
Magistrate through the police, was 140,399; while the population 
amounted to B61,447 peiwus, consisting of 721,295 Hindus and 
140,152 Muhammadans, giving an average of 6 ’l 3 per house, and 
327'S per square mile. The Magistrate^ however, expressed his 
doubts as to the accuracy of these figures; and Mn Wyatt, die Sur¬ 
veyor, considered he was arriving at a much nearer approximadon, 
by assuming three individuals per house, whieh gave a total popu- 
lation of 421,197, or an average of in'36 per square mile. In 
I £54, the number of houses was estirnated at r4a,5(j2, and the 
population at 668,529. Another Census was taken in 1869, with 
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the object of asceTta-ioing the correct number of mak agriculturists^ 
in connection with an irrigation project then rnider consideration. 
The mimher thus obtained was 341,^2? r. 

The next enumeration was one of the whole population, and was 
taken thus:—The paiwdris^ or, in their abscncCj the village head¬ 
men, were called upon in the early part of the year to furnish a 
stutement of the actual nuiuber of persons in each village, defining 
their religion, sex, and occupation- The village also 

ordered to send in a weekly statement, showing the births, deaths, 
emigrations, and imtnigi'ntions, in his village j and from these figures 
the totals which had been obtained from ihe/ffimMf were checked^ 
The average number pta: house in the rural tracts was returned at 
5'6, in urban tracts The results were as follow :—Number of 
houses, 157,3 ro; Hindus—men, 3 jS,i 2 £-j women, cbilqb-en, 

225,34a, Total Hindus, 765,3 7 bn Muhammadans, — Shifihs, men, 
1375 ; women, 711; children, 722. Sunls, men, 43,754 j. women, 
42,153 j children, 41,556. Total Muhammadans, 130,176. Chris- 
tiacs,—J379. Grand toml, 896,731, To tins must be added the 
town populaticn of Betria, i9',499 ; Mctfbiri, 3807 ; and RAmnagar, 
23 3 5 ; together with about 900 Boms, bringing the total population 
up to 932,322. The number of immigrants was 3-71, of emigrants, 
517; biitbs registered, 6527; deaths, 8232^ marriages, 1357. 

The Censtjs of 1872 showed that all previous estimates were far 
below the mark. The following paragraphs show the agency em¬ 
ployed, and how it was ubhsed. A preliminary Census was takep 
in September 1871. Enumerators' forms were distributed through 
the police to every and it was thoroughly explained to 

them how a correct enumeration should be made. Boats were 
stopped On the Gandak by a boat specially retained for that pur¬ 
pose, and their occupants were numbered by a constable. The 
houses in municipalibes were divided into compact blocks with 
well-naarked boundaries, the enumerators being the office amlds. 
Every care was taken to insure that no village or tdd was omitted, 
the ihdftd list of villages having been carefully compared with that 
furnished by the p^ifTifdris* As regards the correctness of the 
Census, the Collector report? as follows r' That the enumeration 
has been positively accurate cannot be supposed, but it haLs been 
as nearly so as the circumstances of the District will a^ow.' The 
lower classes believed that the Cceleus was preliminary to a poll- 
tax j some would be sent to Mauritius to work on (^vernment 
gardens; that Che English were at war with the Russians, who were 
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coming to bvade India, and tx? repel ■w'hom many men wore to be 
stiit down to Calcutta, where they were to be trailed as soldicKr 

Densitv of the Population. —According to the Census returns, 
Champiran, next to Shd,b;kbdd, is the least densely populated 
District in Behai, the average number of persons per square mile 
being 40S. The number o£ villages is only '65 per squai'e mile, 
against i-r6 in Tirbut and SbabaMd; but on tJie other hand, the 
average number of inhabitants per village is 627, the nearest ap’ 
proach to this among the other five Districts being in I'ithut, where 
the number reaches 

Of the two Subdivisions, the isdr is by far the most densely 
populated, containing 589 persons to the square mile, against 
379 in Bettii. In the Motihari-cuin-Addpuir, the Kesariyi'Ctim- 
Madhuban, and the Dhikd Bdmcliandra fMnd^ the incidence of 
population exceeds 550 per square mile, the highest average being 
attained in tlie last named tMtid, wliere the average is fi&ti. 
The number of persons per village in the Motihdrt thdnd is 979, 
which is un&utpassed by any place in Behar, except Lankahi 
thdnd in DarbMnga, the Patnd Municipality, and Dinipur. The 
density in the DbAkd Rditichandra and Bcttid tM/ids is also 
very high, being 91S and 835 respectively. The most sparsely 
populated tMads are the north-wftsteni ones of Lauriyd and Bagaba, 
the average density per square mite in the fonner baing 332, in the 
latter 124. 

It is a singular fact that in Champdran alone, of all the Behar 
Districts, does the number of males predominate over that of females, 
the mimbers being—males, 787,529 i females, 703,385. The differ* 
cnce is thus 34,243, the percentage of males in the total popula¬ 
tion being 51'a. Talcing the two Subdivisions separafely, we find 
that in tbe sadr Subdivision the excess of males over females is a 
little over iS,ooo, liiere only being one thdnd (KesariyA) where the 
numbers are almost equal—males, 75,502 ; females, In 

the Bettia Subdivision the females are less numerous in every 
the excess of males being especially marked in Bagahi t/tdnd, where 
it is 4-3 per cent., while in Lauriyd it is only i-8. 

The table on the following page sJiows in detail the distribution 
of the population, etc,, in each Subdivision and Police circle >— 
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POFULATrOlf CLASSIFIEX 5 ACCOTIDIMG TO SeX, AgE, ETC.—Thfi 
total population of Champamn District consists of 11,440^315 per¬ 
sons, viz., 737,549 males^ and 7031286 femnleSr Tlie propoirtioii of 
males in tJie total District population is 51 '2 per cent, j and tjie 
average pressure of the people LipO'ii the soi), 408 per square mileK 
Classified according to neligio'n and age, the Census gives the 
follorving results :—Hindus—under twelve years of age, males 
232,632^ and females 304^064 j above twelve years, males 402,970^ 
and females 400^600. Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, 
males 37,727^ and females 31,937; above twelve years, males 
63,6or, and females 65,972, Christians—under ttvelve, males 293, 
and females 25S ; above twelve, males 302, and females 434. Other 
religious denominations not separately classified—^under tivelve 
years, 3 males, and i female; above twelve^ r male, and 2 females. 
Population of all religions—under twelve years, males 470,655^ 
and females 236,258; above twelve, males 466,3743 and females 
467,028, The percentages of children not exceeding twelve yearn 
of age in the population of different religions are as follow:— 
Hindus—proportion of male diildren of female cliildren 

id'4, of the total Hindu population^ total proportion ofcliildren 
0/ both sexes, 35’2 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
Muliainmadans—proportion of male eliiltlren 19-0 ^ of female chil¬ 
dren id-o per cent; total proportloin of children ofbotl^ senes, 35'o 
per cent, of the total Muhammadan population. Clrrisdans—pro¬ 
portion of male children 22'4 pet cent., of female children per 
cent.; total proportion of children of both sexes, 42'2 per cent, of the 
total Christian population. Other religious denominations'—propor¬ 
tion of male children 42^8, of female children 14^3 per cent.; total 
proportion of the children of botli sexes, 57'r per cent, of tlie total 
* other population,^ Population qf all religions—proportion of male 
children i 3 -S per cent., of female children 16*4 per cent.; propor¬ 
tion of children of botli sexes, 35'2 per cent, of the total District 
population. 

Infirmities. —The number and proportion of insanes^ and of 
persons otherwise afflicted with mfirmities in Champ^ran District, is 
returned in the Census Report as follows;—Insanes—^malos 452, 
and females io 3 ; total insane 560, or '0389 of the total popula¬ 
tion. IdiotS“males 930, females 305 ; total 1235, or '0857 of the 
total population. Deaf and Dumb—males 1687, and females 527 ; 
total 2214, or "J537 of the total population. Blind—males 777, 
females 298 ; total 1075, or '0746 of the total population. Lepers 
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—males sjj, females 30^ total 305, or "osra of tlie total popula- 
tion. The total nytnber of male infinns amounts to 4151, or 
'55S7 of tbe total male population; the total number of female 
jnfinns to 1268, or per cent of the total female popuktiou. 
The total nutnbeT of infirmg of both sexes Is S3S5, m ’ 374 ^^ 
cent of file total District populatiojir 

The details given in the District Census Compilation, showing 
the octupattous of the people, stre omitted, as they do not stand 
the test of atatisttcal ciitidsm. 

EtKnica.Iv DivisroM of the PEOPLiE.“-TIie traditionary ethnical 
histoiy of ChanapdrAn is that the Pinddrls, finding a large and unin¬ 
habited tract with favourable natural advantages^ toot possession 
of it Towards the north of tlie District are pointed out their 
deserted villages, plantations, and mango-topes. But before the 
Pmdd.ris came there had been a large emigration from South Behar, 
under the leadership of Bhfm Sinh. These immigrants had settled 
chiefly in Hdjpoir Sohari^ and Gnndaull, under many petty chieftaing. 
At Soharfi there is a chain of fifty-two forts, known as Uie Bdwan 
garhj- and at Lauriyi remains of similar forts are still pointed out. 
The former spot is mentioned in the Maghya songs. After tlie 
Binddris came an irruption of Brdbmans and Tijputs, to whom is 
ascribed tlie erection of the fort of Sittirdun, now buried in deep 
jungle. The inhabitants of this place are said to have emigrated ea 
?!iassi to the valley of Knthmira, where they expelled the aborigines, 
and were in turn defeated by the Gurkhds, whose headquarters 
was 100 miles distant from the aboriginal capitaJ. The valley of 
Kjtthmditir and the ta^i were then divided into twentyneight samin- 
ddrhy the present Ramnagax forming part of one estate. 

Of the total population of the District Sfi’i per cent, are Hindus, 
and 13'S Muhammadans, the percentage of the latter being 13^3 in 
the sfidy Subdivision, and i4'6 in Bettid. In Adipur and Lauriyd, 
thdndi the percentage of Muliairnnadans is 17'3. Their number is 
lowest in the BagahA f/idfid of the Bettld Subdivision, where they 
only form g'l per cent of the population. By far the moat 
numerous castes in the District are the Ab'm or GoaTas, and the 
Chauniis. The former number 133,413, or g'i per cent, of the 
total populatEOU; the latter 89,061, or 6'i per cent. Next 
follow the Koerla {82,074), and the ICurmls {77,641) ^ while 
Kijputs (65,578), the Dos^dhs (69,958), the Bralimans (65,315), 
and the Kindus (60,721), are not far behind The semi-Hinduised 
aboriginals, among whom Dosddhs and Chamarg are Included, 
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number altogether 221^465 ; die pastoral castes, 14s,800; the agri¬ 
cultural castesj 177,668; and the superior castes, 534,893^ Among 
the aboriginal tribes the Thirui (21,450) rank first. They are 
found almost entirely in tlie Laiiriyh and Kagalirir th 6 nds of the 
BettiA Subdivision; and in fact the aboriginal tribes aae almost 
entirely met with in these two thajids^ wliere 27,162 arc found 
out of a. total for tire District cf 3 i riojr Brahmans are most niiiner- 
OU 5 tlic GobLticlganj and Bettui iMudSt constituting in the former 
tract ID'S per cent, of the total population ; in the latter 4'3 per cent. 

The following statement of nationalities, tribes^ and castes, is 
taken from the District Census CoinpilatioE of Mr. Magrnth i— 


Nake of Natiomalct?, Turni, 
on Caetic- 

NVMDlfn. 

Naiih of Natiowaljtv. Tdjiik, 

UK C.^atTJL 

NuMEirsn 

L—NOls"-A STATICS. 

Ei^lbh, 

Fi'cach, 

Imli, .... 
Scotch, 

Unii^Kicifiisl, 

49 

6 

ro 

ilS 

4 

2 . •Si'jrtf^fiindnilSii 
A^rtgintxh. 

Aiuldi and Bahcliya^ 

.... 

llluiiyi, 

Rlu or Bind, ^ 

Chain, .... 
Chamar, 

64 a 

21,730 

8y,o5r 

Total, . 


Docn, .... 
Do.R^dh, 


IT.—MIXED RACES* 

Eurasian, 

TIL—as]:atics. 

A. than tmiivtt af 

Im^ia anti lir'Kish Jiitr- 
mtiit. 

s 

Gangaanta, . , ► 

MihtRr, etc., . 

MuRihar, . + > 

Plari, ^ . 

RAjwiIr, . + 

3dC65 

26,844 

i, 6 ;S 

37 


Toiah 

221,462 


3 . HintbiSy 


NepiH, 

i,aS 5 

(i.) SoirERlOJt Castes. 


n. Mai-k/es af anti 

British Bm nr-ah. 


Emhuiiiii], 

Rajput, 

69 , 57 s 

I, Tribss, 

BtawT .... 
Chem^ .... 
Dhingatj 

Kdrijair Or KAnyai’, 

Khirw4r, 

hTat, .... 
Thini, .... 

4 .S 4 S 

2 ^C 04 

2 , 2 £S 

1 

47 

56 a 

21,450 

T otaU 

134 = 

lit.) ImtbrmEOTATKCastes. 

Babhan, . . , 

Ehit, .... 
Kathalc, 

I^yusth, 

49,283 

333 ' 

34,547 


I'otal, 


3r,2o- 


XatAl, 


7 fi, 3 Qi 
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Name of NATiDf^ALrrr, T#3 iib, 

CaSTil 

NOMuaR. 

{iii.] TiiAEiMy Castes. 



JS?2 

Agjahi'^ 

1.315 


10,2.7s 

BcmEwdti 

1.^37 

CheuiFurf^ . 

y4 

Culwdtil, 

S 7 

Gnrer, .... 

3 ? 

JaniaapLU'T, . 

36 

ICasarw^i, , 

1,074. 

lUiatrl, .... 

676 

MaJiad, 

7S 

Marwad, 

7 

NaimiyM, 

2,069 


5n4^^ 

SlndLuivi, 


RijtogC 

mmi 

Kasandbajt, . 


ICitii BanLyH, . . 


tS&juxij ■ k b X 

2T 

Total, 

24,819 

(17,) FASTDEAL CjISTES. I 


Girerj, 

^,759 

Gaila, 

133=413 

Gujar and Jaj, 

62^ 

Total, , 

143,800 

(7.) Castes engaged im 


the PREPAILAriCiN OF 


CortEEti Food. 


Halwai^ * 


JCandu, 

<50,731 

Total, 

64, 1&2 


(vi) AqarcuLTUJtAt 
Castes^ 

E4ni] aTid TAmbuU, 
KtljbarttJij 

Kimfcar^ , ^ , 

Koeri. 

JCuniii{, 

.... 

Nigaj, .... 



{vii.) Castes H^•OAaHD 

CniEFLV IN fjtRTOFlAL 

SzRvicit 

Amuiith, 

DhAtkuk, 

Dhobi, . . . 

HoIjibfD or Nlipitj . 

Kahir, .... 


(viiLJi Artis AM Castes. 

(carpenter), 

OihjijS (cotton prititerj . 

Detril ((nilo^r), 

Kdciiirl ftnd Thitheri^ . 
KumTcJidr (potter)^ 
liLeii (lac-TTorker), 
L&hir, .... 
SuJtaJ^r (cntler^j . 
Sonar^ , + , . 

Sujirf, . . + . 

Teljj ♦ . H . 

ToiaJ, 

{iif.} Weavipr Castrs. 


SSibf/ 

Patua^ + 
Tdntdi . 
TaLtam^ 


(x.) LaEoueihg Castes; 
Bitai', .... 
Ecldir, . + , . 

Nimjya, 

PaiiH^li, H 


(At) Castes ehgacsed ik 
selxictg Fish amd 
Vegetables. 

Kabiri, 

ICiatit, 

Taviiidj 


Totals . i77j66 S 
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Name of NATTnjrrA-u'Ty, Tsm-^ 
OR Casts. 

: NUStJJEK, 

N"AME 07 NATlOtfAUTV, Tklee, 
OH Caste. 

nuVEEH. 

{xii.) Boating AJsmFisin NO 
Castxs, 

Banpar, 

Gonrhi, 

Kcoitf H . . . 

MAU. 

SilrulliyA, . 

Tior^ - , . . 

75 

m) 2 i 

4 S,S 3 ^ 

ro 

4. Persons f/Hiutlu Oi'ifjin 
Cojie. 

Aehork 

AtittVr , 

Vrualiniiv, 
rrinalislliiht, . 

^ 

Shaiv, , r . . 

Native Cliristtans, . 

4,190 

acS 

£03 

IS 

1,214 

Total* 


(KUir) DaFTCEHh MUEIClAlJ, 
BnccaXf and Vagabowd 

CASliLS. 

l^havlti, 

Others, 


Totnl* 

J 3 nOS 4 

10 

5. Jl^u^avifnaln/fS. 

Mughuh 

rhitlihif 

Siavridi 

fthailtJi, 

Unspecified* , 

165 

7.363 

2*oai 

TotoJj 


fjciv.) PsEsoirs ektjhzH' 
ATED DY tJATIOUALiry 
0 ?ILY. 

Panjih], 

Uriyi* , . . . 


42 d 345 

147.463 

iis 

6 

Total, 

199.237 



TotaE, 


Total of NATrvns of 
Ihdia* . 


{iw.) PersOks of U h- 
Ktflow.'f ANI> UwsrEClI'lED 
Castes, 


1 . 439.437 

3.767 

Total of Asiatics, 

1,440,72s 

GKAJin Totai. of Hindus, 

974.451 

Giiand Total, . 

1*440,815 


Immigratioh'.—A few families of DhAngfirs^ who originally came 
from Chudd N;ig[>ut nnd were engaged by indigo-planter g, have 
now Gettled down in Che north of the District 5 and in the north-west 
there are descendants of people who came from Tonk> Goraltliptir, 
Chhaprd^ and Behar. There are also Eome Muhammadans froin 
Patni, and there is a mixed race of Nepdlls and Hindus, the intimate 
relations between the iE-dinnagar Rij and N'epdl helping to bring 
tliis abontr 

TempohaElV iMMiGfiATTQtf.—Large jiLimbers of Nuniyfc conte 
rom Gorakhpur evnry cold weather in search of work. They are 
first-class spade-men^ and prefer piece-workj as they can get through 
nearly twice as much in the day as an ordinary ccwliQ. When they 
have earned sufficient money^ tliey retum to tl^eir homes^ refus*- 
ing to stay in Champiran, even though land rent-free is offered 
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thera^ Sometimes tboy ruti up a temporary village> but the moment 
the work is clone they desert it. They never bring their feniilies 
Mth tliem. 

Emigration.'—'I n spite of the poor material condition of the 
lower classes in Cbampdranj, emigration may be said to be almost 
unknown j recruiters have no footing in the Districtr The Protector 
of Emigrants returns the following statistics of persons who have 
emigrated from Champdran c-—To Mauritius,. iS7o-7t; high, caste 
Hindu, i; low caste Hindu, r; total, 2. high caste 

Hindu, I. Total emigrants to Mauritius^ 3. 

West Indies, Surinam : it S 73-7 4, low caste Plindu, t, Frendh 
West Indian Colonies : 1573-74, high caste Hindu, i- Jamaica: 
iS7r’72, low caste Hindu, i; 1S73-73} low caste Hindu, 2; total 
to Jamaica, 3. Total emigrants, S. 

Hdjdu Castes, —The following list of castes has been arranged 
as far as possible according to the position they hold in local esteem. 
MuchrcLformation has been derived from Mr. Magnth's notice of the 
Castes of Behar, printed in the Census Report of 1872. 

(i.) Erhhman—number in JS72, 65,315 j most mimerous in die 
Gobindgaiij tJtd?idy wbere they number I5j39r, or lO'S of the total 
population, Tlie principal divisions found are Kanaujiy^ and 
Tirbutiya; while the Kanaujiyd sub-tribes^, Saraswii and Sarswarid,. 
are most commonly met with. These again are subdivided into 
Dobr, Chobe, Misr, Phtide, Upadhydya, Tew^, Silkal,Ojh^ Edjpdi, 
Tribedij Sararii, Cliaturbedl, Jajarbedf, all of wliich intermarty. The 
Host! conncctio'n which exists between the Maharijas of Battiii and 
Benares lias induced many Brahmans from Benires to settle in and 
about liettid ; die most costly tern pica have been lavishly endowed 
nnder their influence, and many villages have been let out to them 
at very low' renfa (-a.) Bijput—-number in 1S72, moat 

numerous in the ICesariya iAdjid of the sadf' Subdivision, wliere they 
form almost 10 per cent, of the population. Only 12,790 are found 
in the Eettid Subdivision, of whom Soo; are in the Bettid tMnd 
Tlie folloiving clans are enumerated Haribansi^ Panwir, Chandet, 
Ujen, Ragliubaosf, Ballwar, Surdivdi, Chandtdbansf, Gain, Sakw^r, 
ICausi, Lothar, BdJs, B^mdr, Kakam, Lofhamii, Kusvonfd, Hisin, 
Kfiohar, Kautni, Kandw^, Soubansi, Ndgbansf, Jadubansf, SuraJ- 
bansi, Gautama, and Marhor, Ujen Rijputs arc the same as the 
Piamaii or Tomvar Bdjputs, and are so termed from bavbg origi¬ 
nally been^ rulers of Ujain. Tlieir present head is the Mahdrdja of 
Dumrion in Sbahibid. (3.) Bhat—2133 in number, w'ere originally 
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the bards of tlio countiyj but are now generally cultLvators^ ff,) 
KatbaJjs—333 in number, are probably an offshoot of the Bhdts, 
but they now play and sing^ They are principally found in the 
Bagabd iMnd. 

l^eit come the inteimnediate castes, among whom the (4.) Babhan, 
also called Bhmnhdi and military Brahman5^ rank higliest^ number 
in iSys, 45,iSS, of whom 3,9,152 are in the smlr Subdivision, 
and ^568 in the Bcttii^ ikdad. The principal subdivisions found, 
are Domkatdi, Jetbariyd, Ednaraaidi, DonwAr, Areh, Kodarid, 
Eksarid^ and Mauchid, but tlicse have no special characteTistica. 
Mfk Beames makes the following remarks on the Bdblians :—‘ This 
caste is widely spread all over Ivorthern Bchar, Benares, and 
Goraklipur, and is less common in Southern! Behar. They call tlicci- 
selves Brahmans, hut the claim is not admitted by other castes. The 
story mentioned that they lost caste by taking to agricniture is 
incredible on the face of it, as there are many thousands of BrtLhinans 
in the same part of the country wlio arc engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but without losing caste, such as Tewdrls, Upddhdyas, 
Ojhds or Jhds, and others. Tire popular account of their Origin is 
tliat they are partly BAjputs and partly of other castes. On 
some occaaion a king—who some say was Janakaj otJiers Bdin, or 
another of the old legendary heroes—being desirous of perform¬ 
ing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in feeding a thousand 
BrAhmans, was unable to find so many in all Mithila (Tirhut and 
Northern Behar). He tlierefore privately, the day before the feast, 
distributed BrAhman^s jaiuios, or sacrificial threads, to all sorts o£ 
people of the inferior castes, and the next day had tl^em. assembled 
and fed together with the few Brihmxuns who were present. From 
that day they ranked as an inferior caste of Brdhmans, and were 
called Bhuinhars, because they were tlie ordinary people of the 
land.“* The MahArAji of Bettia is of this caste, as are also the 
!Raji of SheohAjj, tlie BAjkomar Bibu of Madhuban, and several 
minor samiiiddrs in the District. They are connected by marriage 
with the MahArAjA of BenAres, and witlt many other influential land¬ 
holders Ml SAran. and Gorakhpur. They are refused the privilege of 
j 5 ?/,^^i^?u'(di mking and smoking) with BrAhmans, and are only per¬ 
mitted it under some restrictions with RAjputs. Thus, a RAjput may 
eat rice with them only when It is without condiments; he may not 
eat bread j and be may drink water only from an earthen vessel, not 
from a brass latd. Similarly, when he eats with them. Ins food 
must be placed on a dish made of leaves, and not on the usual bcass 
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thM. Thft meaning of these apparently trifling distinctions is, that the 
lldlput, on an emergency, may eat haatiiy prepared fot>d nvitli diem, 
hut nothing that implies a long preparation or deliberate intention. 
The Bhuinhiis are also called Babhan, by which the people say 
is meant a sham Brahman, jnst ns in some Districts an inferior 
Bajput is called a REtut, the corruption of the name betokening the 
c^rruptinn of the Caste. As to the locals the .■sacrilicfi menlioned 
in the story quoted abo^'e, there is some doubt. We have the 
same or a gimiiar story told about the Sarwdrid Brdhmans^ wliose 
habitat is the neighbouring District of Goraklipur. It is known that 
aU Northern Gorakhpyr and Chainpiran formed till recent times a 
dense forest, only broken by such sparse settlements of the Atyans 
as Simrann and Janakpur. Two Bhuinhir brothers are reported 
to have immigrated into Chatnpiran across the Gan dak, and to 
have founded the families of Eettid and Slieobar, about two cen¬ 
turies ago. This would lead us to place the scene of the legend in 
the between the Gandak and Saraju (Gogra), were it not for 
the presence of a Bhuinhir prince at Eendres. 

Bhuinhdrs do not many witJi Biihmans, nor, I believe, with 
Rijputs. They are a fine manly race, with, the delicate Aryan type 
of feature in full perfection. Their character is bold and over¬ 
hearing, and decidedly inclined to be turbulent. 

(5.) Kiyasths—number m 1S72, 24:547 i Riost numerous in 
the Dhaka ibdjid (7158). The clans found are Srfbasthab, Aitbdnd, 
Amasth;!, and KaniLH, af which the first ranks highest. These do 
not intemiarry. They are tl^ writer caste, and formerly mono¬ 
polised posts for which education was necessary, AU in 

this District are Kiyasths. 

(6.) The Agarwalfis come neKt; number in 1S72, 272, of whom 
^40 are found in Betiid, They are well-to-do traders and 

bankers. {7.) Gulwdrds, £7 in number, only met with in Bettii 
are also traders. So, too, are (S.) Agrahris, 1315, of whom 
5 S 6 are in Madhuban fldNd^ Tltey derive their name from Agroh£ 
on the borders of Hanana, which was their original country* 
Khatrfs, 676 in number, ckim to be Eijputs, but the latter will 
not eat with them, (10,) Mahurfs, 78 in number, are a subdivision 
of Agrahrls, (ir.) Marwiris, 7 in number. (12.) Halwdis, 34^2 
in number, are most numttous in Bettia Subdivision j they sell 
sweetmeats. (13.) KinduSj 60,721 in number, prepare patched 
rice {ehiyd-ifturtM). 

After these come the agricultural castes, (14.) Kimkars, 1540 
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in number^ prindpaJly met with m iAiUtds Gobindganj a 3 )d 
iire auppoged to be cultivating Kabars. (^S^) Ecferig, 32^074 in 
mainber, ana well known as first-rate cultivators, especially of the 
opium poppy. They are most numerous in the Madhubaa and 
Bettii tAdfidSf where tbeyfbi'ni respectively io'3 and S's of the total 
population, (id.) Kurmis^ 77jd^4i in number, are principally found 
in thdfids Dh[lkA RAmchandat, Bettkij and LauriydL Tlie subdivisions 
of tliis caste met with are Jcswdr, Jamastwdr, and Awddluyl 
'I’iicrc is a tradition that they arc connected noth tlie TJidrus* 
(17.) MdlR, 4974 in number, ate employed as inoculitois as well 
as gardeners. Some have consented to practise vaccination. 
(iS.) Nd.gaiH, 1354^ ars generally devoted to agricultirre. (ic>,) 
Hajjams or Md.pit, 20,8^7 in number, are divided into Kanaujiya, 
Bidhat, and Awadbiyi; between these auhdivisions there is no 
intermarriage. They are often Mu&almdna, and axe found in almost 
every village. They perform certain ceremonies at births, funerals, 
and marriages, and in other respects also are important personages 
in village life. (2a) Kahdrs, 10,939 in numberj are largely em¬ 
ployed by Europeans as personal servants. In cotmection with this 
caste, it may be noticed that a man wlio calls himself JeswdT: may 
belong to any of the tltree caetes—Kurrai, Kalidrj or Kulwar. (21.) 
BarMis^ 674$ in number, carpenters ; and (22.) K^umbliirs, 17*151 
in number, potters* are found in every village. The subdivisions of 
the latter are Biiihut, Awadhiyd, and Kanaujiyi, (23,) Liberia* 
1273 in number, workers in lac* are principally found in the Eetti[i 
Subdivision ; they are also called rfiirls. (24.) Lohirs, ^fi*953 in 
numher* the blaclcsmith caste, are roost numerous in the 
I^dmchandra (25.) Sukalgfrs, 25 in number* cutlers* are 

principally found in Betdi {26.) Turahds,, 22,044 ru number* 

sell fish and vegetables* carry and sometimes cultivate; by 

some they are said tc be degraded Kabdrs. (27,) Kabdrts, 3 in 
number* aU in Madlmban tMnd; and (iS.) Khutiks* hoS in number 
(almost all in the Bettia^Subdivision)* sell onions and clullies. It may 
be here observed that the castes who sell vegetables and fish axe 
more numerous in Chainpiran than in any odicr District of Behar* 
Among the ininor shopkeeping castes are Banlyas, 10, 273* 
(30.) Earnawirs, 1237, (31-) Chaugariis, 94 in. number, all in 
Dhika Rimehandru ihdndr ThR last caste is not found in Titbut 
or Sdran, but it may have been included in the census returns 
under the heading of Bamawdr, of which it properly forms a sub¬ 
division, Tlien come (32.) Gurers, 37* all in Adapur thdnd; 
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(33.) JamajipurfSj 36^ all in the s&dr Subdivision \ (3-4.) Xasarwinis, 
1074; (35►) EaLandbins, 303, also all in the Bettia Subdivision^ 
{36.) Kach Daniyis, ir, al in thisid Gebhidfiatij; (37,) Nauniy 4 rs, 
20(59; (3^) ^^stogis, 55, .all in the tair Subdivision. (39,) 
RauulyirSj 5466, (40h) and SaMrlSi sin 

(40.) B^rufs and Tambulis (who together number 9714)^ cultivate 
and sell pdn or betel-leaf; diey are moat Ttumerous in tAd/id 
Eectia, (41.} Kaibarttis, 47are only found in t/idfid Lauriyd. 
(42,) Amantbs, 241^ arc princlpany met with in f/idnd Bettii; 
^ey are personal servants^ but do not bold a higli rank like 
Kadiiis, and are said to be connected iit some tpay -with the 
Kurmh^ ( 43 ') Dli^nuks, 9906, are also connected with the Kunnls; 
aocoidbg to some authorities a Kurmi who' goes into bondage 
becomes ipse /mriff a Dhanuk. Thsy often call themselves Jeswdr 
—a name which may he assumed by any Kurml. They are a 
servile clasSj supposed, from their name^ to have been archers. 
(44.} Kdiisirls and Thatberisj 1^14, are braziers, mahtng leidSf 
i/idCts, etc.; tlie Thatheris are the inferior class, (45,) Sonirs, 
UfjsSS^ are goldsmiths. (46.) Garen's, 8739, are most numerous in 
the Eettia Subdivision; tliey tend sheep, and also make blankets. 
{47.) GoaJds, OT lierdsmen^ number, are the most 

numerous Caste in the District, constituting 9’25 per cenh of die 
total population. In iAdtid Eagahi, r3'S per cent of the total 
population belong’to this caste. The GodlM form the great herdsman 
Caste, and also contribute an excessive proportion of crimiinals to 
the jail. In Chanaparau thej^ belong principally to the Gwdlbans 
SubdivisEon and to the Majrant Got. The other Subdivisions found 
are Kanaujtya, Kiahndth, Godrid, Darhor, Gadf, and Ghosl. Many 
of them are engaged in trade, or are satitbiddrt. (4®.) Jdts, 63S, 
almost aU in the Dhaka ih4n4, are another pastcfral tribe. (49.) 
Telis, 42 , 9 ' 5 ' 9 : make and sell oil. They belong to an impure caste; 
and as many of them liave forsaken their original profession, and 
gained wealth by trade, they try to conceal their origb. (50,) 
Dhuniyds, 50, all in Dhik^t Rimchandra Htdnd^ are cotton-cardeis. 
(51,) Jugis, 7oSj and (gs.) Patuis, 1743, make silk strings, on 
which they thread beads, etc. (53.) Khatb/s, 478, all in the Dhdkd 
Bimchandra and Madhubitn fhdnds^ are also known as Tirhutiyis. 
(S 4 ‘) Tintls, of whom ir,303, out of a total of ir,4g(S, are found 
in the sadr SubdivisioD; while of (55.) the Tattam^, i3s759 in 
number, more than half are in the Eettia Subdivision, (56.) Batai^, 
94, are all in thdiut Lauriyd. {57.) Belddrs, 500, axe a poor labour- 
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iijg caste, who rarely hold lands of their own. (5®') ChhipISj 532, 
all in Lauriyi tM?A. (5CJ.) Darz/s, 524. (^0.) NuJiiy^, JSitoi 

in nxiniber, arc also, a labotiring caste^ When not engaged in 
making saltpetre, they are much sought after for digging, and can 
generally couamand a little more than, the ordinary wage, (di-) 
Sunn's, number 32,566, are distill ers, (62.) Pairjighs, 372, are 
employed as labourers and servants. TJiey are found entitrely in 
th4nds Gobindganj and Lauriyd. 

The boatbg and fialiing castes comprise the following :—(63.) 
Einiiars, 75 {mostly in iMnd Pagahi)j (64.) Gonrhis, 14,621; {65,) 
KLeuts, 2279; (66-) MalAs, 45,531; (67.) Surdhiyiis, 241 ; (6S.) Tiors, 
10. Of these the Smihiyds are entirely found in tMnd Lauriyd, 
the Tiors in ildud Bettil 

Aboriginal TittDjes.—( i.) Bhais, 4S45 in nuinberj principally 
found in the Lauriyd. and Bagahd iMjids, (2.) Cherusj, 2004, are 
most numerous in thdnd Lauriyd, bordciing on Kepdl. They 
themselves claim to be B.Ajputs. Their presence in the extreme 
north of the District may be accounted for by the legend, according 
to whicli they started from Morang, and, after various vicissitudes, 
conquered Champdran in r6i^, under the leadership of Shiihdbal 
Ral {3-) Dhdngars, 22SS, ate first-class woi'ters, who were origin¬ 
ally imported from Chutia KAgpur by indigo-planters. They rarely 
hold land. (5.) Kldnjar, i was enumerated in thdnd Bagaha. 
(5.) Khanvdrs, 47, nre only found in thdnds Kesariyil and GO'bind- 
ganp (Or) Nats, 56S (most numerous in the Ecttid Subdivision), 
are a wandering gipsy-lihe tact, who often claim to be Mnsalrndns, 
but are not acknowledged as such. They have a secret language 
of their o'wm. 

(7.) Thiros, 21,450, almost entirely found in the tarai in the 
north of thdnd Lauriyid. They appear to be of Mongolian extraction, 
and their features have a strong similarit}^ to those of the Chinese, 
According to their own account, they originally came from P.ajpu- 
tdna. Mr. Williams of Oudh says that their language has no afHrLity 
with any Aryan dialect, that they eat fiesh, drink spirits, and are 
expert sportsmen. They are a semi-barbaroius race, simple in their 
habits, contented, and averse to litigation. They are first-rate tul- 
tivaturs, taking great pains with their lands, and consequently have 
magnificent croi>s. Although their houses are only made of reeds 
and grass, their large- herds and granaries show that they are well 
off. Their head-men generally farm their tillages, each Thart! pay¬ 
ing rent according to the number of ploughs lie holds, and plough- 
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as much as he can* They 3 .T& very ttcnid, and will decamp 
into Wepdl on the slightest provocation. Those who have dealings 
with them say they are iar more upright and honest than the 
crdinaiy Champdron rayai. The Thdrua themselves say they were 
originally AhJjs, Rljputs^ KurmiSj and Gareris ; and that they fled 
from their homes in Kijputdni when the EmpeiOT of Dehli tried Co 
convert them to Muhammadanism, Some settled in Botwdl and 
NepdJ, while others stayed in Rimnagaj^ with the Riji of that 
pluce, where they engaged in cultivationr Their subdivisions aice as 
follow 3—Lamhochha, Aubothhii, Katharli, Kbausia, NawilpuTid^ 
Gaurihar, Bitar* Bintj Khon^ Rdchila, Rautir, Marichwar, Khangrd, 
Dangawaiiif Khatkal, Babhankhausi^ Eelaudhid, and GahraniL 
The Rautars are subdivided into KhojffirSj Dahets, R6is, Diswdh^, 
Patauriig, Pawehg, and Khatiits, 

The Semi-Hinduised AsoRiGiHESf except the Birfs, occupy a 
low position, (i,) The BitiSj 2940, are said to have come from 
Ondh, Their caste profession is that of torch-hearer^ but they also 
make the leaf-plates from which Hindua eat. They are principally 
found m i/idfid Modhirf. (a.) Pisfs, 165are principally engaged 
in tlie to anufactitre and sale of toddy. They wens once n powerful 
tribe, renowned for tJjeir skill aa archem. (3.) BaheliyiSj 64*^ 
all in the Bettid Subdivisionj are bird-catchers and They 

keep pigs, eat flesh, and drink spirits. (4.) Bhuiyds, 113, all in 
Subdivision Bettii, are supposed to be one of the earliest tribes 
which inhabited the country. (5.) BindSj 21,730, are genemliy 
boatmen and fishenmen, and are said to commit many robberies on 
the water, (6.) Chdins, 114S, are also boatmen and hshemoerL The 
Mdld caste smokes with them. (7.) Chimdrg, 89,061 in number, are 
the second largest caste in the District. They are especially numer¬ 
ous in tMftd Bettid. Subdivision, T]>ey prepare hides and work in 
leather. The hide of every cow whitb dies widiin die villago ig 
their perquisite. In addition Co tanning, the Chamdr acts as the 
village crier. Be posts up public notices and goes round with the 
drum. The Chimain is the village midwife. The subdivisions of 
Chhmdis found in Champirarb, are Dhdsiis, Majrotlis, Kanaujiyis, 
Gorins, and JeswdrMs. ( 3 .) The Dabgdrs were not separately 
enumerated in the Census of 1672, but they are mentioned by the 
Collector as a caste who make leathern vessels to hold (9,) 
Doms, 42 ir, are perhaps the lowest of all castes. They make the 
pyres on which Hindus are burnt, and provide the means of lighting 
them. They are the only Hindus who wiU remove any dead 
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animal. The Dharkar and E^nsphoT Subdivisions are found in this 
District. These are suparior classes* who confine themselves to 
basket and mat making. The Maghja. Doms will be described 
subsequently. (10.) DosddbSj are the ordinary working 

class in Chain p^an. Many of them are village chankiddrs^ and yet 
they are a well-known criminal class, (ir-) Gaiigauntd^Sj. 55, live 
on char lands, whidi tliey bring into adcivation, as the sand becomes 
covered with mud. They are only met with in fM/idt Gobindgaiy 
and Bagabd. (13.) Mihfars, 3065, are the sweeper or scavonger 
castEs, (14.) Musabarsj 2^,844 are principally foimd in Subdivision 
Eettii. They are good labourers* though timid* and axe much 
sought after by indigo-planters. {15,) The Rdjwirs, 37, who work 
as labourers* are said to have been imported from Rajgir. 

Hindus not regognisikg Caste, —The following persons of 
Hindu origin do not recognise caste (n) Aghohs, number 5pr, 
are* according to Mr. Magratb, ^a. disgusting sect of mendicant!^ 
who, by smearing their bodies with filch and eating carrion, extort 
aims from people as tbe price of getting rid of them,' (2.) Atitfis, 
6063* principally found in Eettia Subdivision* are really a sect of 
SivLtes, (3.) Vaishnavs* 4190^ are most numerous in the Dliakd 
E.drochandra and Kesariya t/idnds^. They do not eat meat or fish. 
(4,) branakslidliis, number soS. (5,) Sanydsls, 803, are almost 
entirely found in. tlie Subdivision. (6.) Shiiis, 15, are only met 
with in Kesariya. The Native Ghristiflus will be separately treated of. 

MAGHvi Dome. —The only tribe which can strictly be called 
predatory is tliat of tbe Mugbyi Doms, who are distinct from the 
Domra Doms in language* habit* and caste. Their origin is obscure, 
but their name implies that they come from Maghyi or South ■ 
Eehnr. Bilim Sink is considered their king, and many of them are 
buried at tlie two pLllara commonly known as Ehimi Sinh's Idthis. 
Their number is estimated at Soo \ but exact figures cannot be 
given, as they were net separately enumerated in the Census of 
1B72, They are found principally in the central and eastern parts 
of Champiran District, whence they throw out colonies into Tixhut* 
S^n, a nd Gorakhpur, but they never venture into Nepdl. Labour 
of any kind they detest, and even tbe women rarely husk rice* 
Thieving, as opposed to idkdUi, forms their sole method of liveli¬ 
hood. A gang will take np their abode in some secluded spot in 
Indian-corn or sugar-cane fields, or* if possible* in jungle* where 
they lurk all dayi Nothing is found in theic encampments beyond 
a few earthen cooking-pots, some blankets* and sometimes a drkd 
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or grass tent. On a favourable opportunity they start off for a 
village some distance from flieir camp and steal what tliey can, 
making over the stolen property on their letum to tlie womeib who 
dispose of it quickly and quietly to other low caste woinen, so that 
the proceeds of a robbeiy are soon scattered far and wide. Tliey 
rarely, if ever, rob aay village necar whiclr they are encamped j and 
it is strongly suspected that they are supported by certain mminddrt^ 
who receive the stolen property and give tl^em sheJter within their 
tillages. They did not suffer during the ^miiie of 1874; they never 
worked on relief roads, being supported throughout by the s^aminddrs 
already alluded to. The police are afraid to arrest thfitn in their 
encampments, owing to the dangerous and disgusting way in whidi 
such attempts are met The men use tlieir tnives readily, and the 
women bespatter tlic police with filth of all kinds, and threaten at 
the same time to dash tlreir childrens brains on them. In morals 
they are little better than animals, and are witliout the first germs 
of decency. Physically speakiug, they are the finest race in the 
District, contrasting most favourably with all othex castes j. and they 
can endure great hardships. Altliough they have little or no shelter, 
dteir encampments are met with in die most unliealthy places, and 
they rarely apply for relief at the Dispensaries. Tlieir immunity 
from disease is probably due to the fact tliat they live chiefly on 
meat, and are better clothed than the generality of natives. They 
are very swiff of foot; it is said that on broken ground they can 
easily distance a horse. In jail, they are found to be the hardest 
workers and the most tractable. They vokintarily choose hard 
labour, though they are, as a rule, only sentenced to simple im¬ 
prisonment, being generally convicted as bad characters, and not 
for any specific offence. They carry out the entire conservancy of 
the jail, and are ready to turn their hands to any job/ They very 
rarely try to escape, thougb, from the work they are put tOj they 
have greater facilities than other prisoners;, But diey pine away 
under long sentences ; and when transferred to Jails at a distance, 
they starve themselves^ so as to be pronounced physically unfit to 
be moved- As soon as they are released, they return, to their 
friends and begin thieving anew. 

Eeir^ thus, shunned and detested by all respectable people, it is 
very difficult to do anything for their reclamation. Imprisonment 
has seemingly no effect. Ho one would give a Maghyd Dom work 
if he were to apply for it, for no one would credit him with, honest 
motives. Two plans have;, however, been suggested to meet the 
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difficulty. It has been proposed to convict them under section 296 
of the Criminal Procedure Code^ making them work out their term 
in some Bengal or Assam Jail; and after their release to put them 
under police aurvieillancej work being provided in the various mnni- 
dpalitics* and their families being sent with them at the public 
expense. It has also been suggested to collect tbetn in a sort of 
industrial farm^ under stringent supervision, where the^ would be 
obliged to work. Two sites have been recommended for such n 
farm^ one on the Dhanauti, where there is a large tract of waste 
land ; and another in the Bettia Subdi vision, where there is ample 
room, and where netoms would he quick. The profits derived from 
the farm, would, it is supposed, recoup Government for the cost or 
establishment. 

Religious Divibiohs of the People. —The population consists 
principally of Hindus and Muhammadans, The total population, 
according to the Census of 1372, amounts to 1,440,815 persons, 
consisting of 737,529 mates, and 703,236 females. Of these, 
635,602 males and €04,662 females—total, 1,240,264—are Hindus, 
who thus form 36 'i of the total population. The Muhammadans 
consist of 101,328 males and 97,909 females j total, 199,237, or 
i3'S per cent, of the population. Christians number 595 males and 
712 ^males—total, 1307—or 1 per cent O'f the popuiation. The 
remainder of the population, collected under the head of ‘ others,* 
consists of 4 males and 3 females. There are no Buddhists, or 
Jains, and tiie Brhhma Samaj has but few followers. 

Mattyjs ChristtaiJS, according to the Census of 1S72, number 
1214 persons, who aje principally fouiui in Bettid ihdnd. There 
are two Missionfl, 0‘ne at Bctti^ and the other at tiie village of 
Chuh^i, both supported by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
former ^vas founded in 1746 by a certain Rather Joseph, from Gar- 
fngano in Italy, who came to Bettid on the invitation of the Maha- 
rajd. The present number of converts is about 1000 persons. Being 
principally descendants of Brahmans, they hold a fair social posi’ 
tion, but some of them are extremely poor. About one-fourth are 
carpenters, one-tenth blacksmiths, one-tenth servants-, the remainder 
emtera The Chuhirl Mission was founded in 1770 by three 
Catholic priests, who had been eKpalled from Kep^, There are 
now 2S3 converts, mostly descendants of N'epilis. They arc all 
agricultu-fists, aiid very poor. 

Division of the People into Town ano Countblv.—T ire 
only town in Chauip^tran, properly so called, is Bettia, with a popu¬ 
lation of 19,708. Motsh^iri, the headquarters station, is also re- 
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tumed in the Census Report of iSy? as one of the two tomis of 
the District* but it is link more than a large villagen Its population 
is 3255 , 

The other large villages witlii more than 5000 inhabitants arc— 
fir) Chhatna, pop^ 5402; (s.) Madhubani^ pop. 512^; (3.) Pach- 
rubh^ pop, 55^0] (4^) Sagrwhi, pOfp. 5643; (5.) Khartuil, pop. 
6207 ; ( 5 .) bTimiinid^ pop, sioS ■ (7.) Bijbani* pop* 5920; (8,) 
JehuU, pop. 8480 ; (9.) Sagaulf, ifop. 5643 ; Khandtam* pop. 
6207; (iih) Eirgion^ pop. 5920 ; (i?.) Sangrdmpur, ijop. 61S1 ; 
(13.) Nauthdn Dubd, pop. S117; (14^) Amuri Bbnuriari'* pop- 
Samrah EaEnlahi, pop, 5571. 

The Census Report of 1S72 classifies the tou'os and villages of 
Champdran as follows;—There are 627 villages vrith less than 200 
itihabitants j 7S9 with more than joo but less tiian 500 j 512 
with from 500 to 1000 ] 256 with from 1000 to 2000; 63 with 
from 2000 to 3000 i sO with from 3000 fo 4000; 14 ivith from 
40D0 to 500D ^ 5 with from 5000 to 5 ooo; 5 with fi:om 5 000 to 
lOfOoo ] anti r with from .15,000 to 20*000. 

Towns, etc.— MoTlHAuf, situated in Jf. lat. ah'’ 39' 46", and E, 
long. 84^ 57' 29" is the Administrative Head-quartcis of the Dis¬ 
trict According to the Census Report of 1872 it contains a popu¬ 
lation of &266 persons, thus classified;—Hindus, males 3705* 
females 2522 i total* 5227. Muhammadans, moles 1075, females 
945 j total* 2021. Christians, males 15, females 3^ total* rS. 
Motfhirl has been fanned into a munidpality. In 1872 the gross 
municipal income was ;£'i3o, 8s*; the expenditure* ^103, ; the 

incidence of municipal taxation per head being 5^d. Tlie town* 
or rather village, is situated along the east bank of a lake, k nown 
as the Motfhiri lake. The ^dsdr is small. The jail and civil 
offices lie towards the north, the Motlhari indigo factotj is situated 
at die other end of the town. Good roads run to EettiEl* DhdJca* 
Semhd* MotJpur, Sattar^/;rf^, and Gobindganj* 

Miirnf is a large village on the main road from Muzaffarpur to 
Motihiri. Popubtion in 1872, 3590. It is supposed to have been 
the or chief station in North Behar* when the Company first 
acquired possession of the Province; and the remains of a dwelling- 
house and cutcherry are still visible, Mihrf is noted for a strong- 
flavoured kind of tobacco, the seed of which was imported long ago 
by the European officer formerly stationed there. The pargand of 
Mihrl was granted to one Manjm Khdn by the Emperor Ahbar. 

SACAUri, situated about fifteen miles from. Motlhari, on the Bettia 
road, in N. lat. 26'^ 45^ 4" and EL long. 84'^ 57' 21^* is the military 
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station of CbsimpiiraiiH and is occupied by a regiment of natiire 
oavalryh The cantonments ai'e on a low piece of ground, which 
would be annually inundated during the rains bnt far an embank¬ 
ment which surrounds it. Tire Sikhrend flows a little dititance 
to the north, and often floods the adjacent country up to this 
embankmentr 

Tho following paragraph descriptive of the MtUiny at Saganlf is 
based upon Sir W. Kaye's iAs ,Se^j War (vol. iii. 

pp. 102-107) ^— 

In itS57i the Twelfth Kegiment of Irregular Hopse was stationed 
at SagfluH, commanded by Major James Holmes. As soon as tire 
first Symptoms of insurrection bad appeai'ed in Eehar, this officer 
declared for prompt and vigorous repression j but up to the last he 
retained full confidence in the hdelity of his own men. He freely 
scattered them, in little parties of thirty or fifty, thncmghcuf tlte 
neighbouring Districts. But one day in July, when he was taking 
his afternooii drive, accompanied by his wife, they were; inet by a 
party of saiodr-f, or troopers, and butchered on the spot. At the 
same time tl^ remaining EuTcpeans at Sagauli, induding one little 
child, were also cut down. ‘ The great body of the regiment broke 
out into open mutiny of the worst kind; but some scatcered branches 
stood fast, and a detachment of them did good service during the 
snbSGCiuent opGrations in Oudh.^ 

BetttA, situated on tbe river Hariri, in Kf, kt. 26 ° 48' 5'^, and 
E. long. 84'’ 33' 43", is tbe largest town in the District. Accord¬ 
ing to the Census Eeport of rSyi, it contains a population of 
Ip,70S persons, thus classified:—Hindus, mates S158, females 
5568; total, 13,726. Muhammadans, males 3553, females 2256 j 
total, 4S09. ChristiauiA, males 505, females 664; total, 1173. 
There is no Municipidity at Bettid; but the groas income of tlie 
Town Fund was returned in 1S72 at ;^4r4i iBs., the expenditure 
at j^4d9j and the average incidence of taxation at ^d. per head. 
There is nothing noteworthy about the buildings in the town, 
except the palace of the MalkrAja, which ig situated on tbe west 
side. The Roman Catholic church and mission-house lie close 
to the palace, on a piece of ground granted in perpetuity to 
the priest by a former MahirAjL The country around is low, 
and becomes a swamp during the rains, when outbreaks of fever 
are common, 

Betrii is by far the most important trade-centre in Champ^ran, 
and there are several houses which carry on a considerable business 
with Patn^ Muaaflarpur, and Cl^baprl. Commerce in Bettii would 
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undoubtedly receive a. considerable impetus, if good wnter-cornmuni- 
cation could be kept open al] tbe year round by the Harba and 
Gandak rivers. 

Histohv of the BettjA IUj.— The present family dates back 
to r791 j ill which year the British Government settled pm^gimds 
MajhawA and Simrdun with Birhisor Sinh. Before that time, 
the whole of the District of Champdran belonged to the Sheohdr 
Rajis, who now live at Sheohir in Tlrhut. The original founder of 
the Sheohdr family was one Gangdpur Deo. The first Riijd was Gaj 
Sinh, who obtained the title from the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, He 
died in 1659, and was succeeded by Riji DhtiHp Sinh, who died 
in 1694. Hig brother, Onithi Sinh, settled at Slieohir^ while 
another brother, Shatarjit Sink, founded the kTadlmban family in 
par^and Miligi. Rija. Dhulip Smh was succeeded by Rdjd Dhdnip 
Sinh, who died in 171(5, leaving no male issue, but two daughters, 
Bengi Babul and Chengi Babui. Bengi Eahui's son, Jagatkisor 
Sioh, was the next Rdjd, He died in 1763, and was succeeded by 
his son Birkisor Sinh, die founder of the preseht family, who died 
in October 1S16. The next heir was AnandkisoT Sinh, who died 
in 1^45. The title of MahMjii Bahidur was conferred on him in 
rS^o. He died without leaving any male issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Nawilktgor Sinh, whose son, Rijendmkisor Sinh, 
succeeded in rS56, ajid is srill alive. He has one son, Kumar 
HarendraJtisor Sinh. 

The area of the Bettid estate is 615,310 local higMs, or ijr67,6L7 
acres. Of these, 294,040 higMs are let in fanu, producing an annual 
revenue of 105,754, iss,; 27,69'd' h^Ms are let according to the 
baidi system, of which the grain rents are valued at ^9i94, rGs. \ 
525,669 bighds pay no rent, while 26,033 bighds aje let' in special 
leases. The estate is at present under a Manager. 

RjtMNAOAR.'—The village of Rdmnagar is situated about thirteen 
miles to the north-west of Bettid, and is only noteworthy as being 
the residence of the Rdjd. of Rimnagar. It is a most unhealthy 
place. Tlie title of Rdjd was first conferred by the Emperor AJamgfr 
in t676, and was confirmed by the British Government in i860. 
The present PerMd Sen, succeeded in 1S58, but has no 

children. He wag formerly a kamVddr- in the Nepdl army, and 
has married one of Sir Jang Bahidnris daughters. His revenue is 
principally derived from the produce of the Rimnagar jungles, which 
are now let in farm to Mr. Dear of Monghyi. 

Places of HjaTOEicAL Interest,^™raun, now in ruins, is 
partly situated in British territory, the hontler line passing through 
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the welIIs. The river Jainiiiil flows to the westj while the Nep^ 
villages of Kachorwi and Bhaywinput bound it on the east and 
north* The ruins are in tlie form, of a squarfij stitrounded by an omter 
and An inner wall. The formerj which is made of unburnt bricks, ia 
fourteen miles in circumference, the latter only ten. On the east 
side^ six or seven ditches can still be traced between the walls^ while 
towards the west three or four are apparent. Inside them ate the 
remains of Large buildings. The tank, called Isri, measures 553 
yards along one side, and a 10 along the other. Its sides arc composed 
of the finest burnt bricks, each a cubit square and one maund in 
weight The remains of palaces and temples disclose some finely 
carved basements, with a superstructure of beautiful bricks* Souie 
of the stones, which are 5 feet long, 11 broad, and deep, must have 
been brought from a distance oftwenty-fivc mlleSv Twenty idols have 
been extricated j many, however, are much mutilated. The citadel 
or Mtiadli chauiosd is situated to the north, and the palace or rdni- 
AiSj in the centre; but both only exist as tumuli, from 20 to 25 foet 
high, covered with trees and jungle. Tradition says that Simniun was 
founded by N'^lnt^apd Devi, A.n. 1097. Six of his dynasty reigned 
with inuch Splendour, but the last of the line, Hdri Siuh Deo, was 
driven out in 1322 or 1323 by the Muhammadans* 

KESAkivin—Two miles south of Kesarij-i on the road to 

Sattat ghdt^ there stands a lofty brick mound 1400 feet in circum¬ 
ference at its base, capped by a solid brick tower, 62 feet high. The 
tower is bS feet 5 inches in diameter, and Its original height is 
supposed by General Cunningham to have been 72 feet 10 iriches. 
He concludes tliaf its date is about a.d. 200-700, and that it was built 
on the top of a much older and larger siup&. The common people 
call it Rdjd ha dsord^ the name dsord belonging to the upper 
stupa. The base is called bhiid Deoriyd, which is a comirton 
village name in North Behar, being applied to places which 
possess a temple or shrine. Of Haji Ben there is no tradition, 
except thstt he was one of five Supreme Emperors of India, a fact 
which accounts for his being called Rajd Ben Chakravartti, A tank 
a little to the south is called Rdjd Bm hd dlghdy According to the 
Chinese pilgrim HiouenTshang, this si^pa was referred to aChakia- 
vartcl by Buddhists of the seventh century. He says it was less than 
200 A" Or thirty-three miles north of VaisftEL On the east side of the 
upper lower a gallery has been excavated, but nothing was discovered. 
The general conclusion arrived at by General Cunningham is, that 
it was erected to perpetuate one of Buddha's acts, and not as a 
sepulchral shtpa for the reception of relics. 
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Less than a mile noith-tiorth-etist of this dupa^ there is a low 
mound with the wails of a sumll temple ten feet squai'e. The head and 
shoulders of a colossal figure of Buddha, ivith the usual crisp curly 
locks, are also extant. General Cunningham supposes this to have 
been the site of a monastery, ns the rejnains of cells are still visible. 

ArarXj is a village situated about bventy miles to the north-west 
of ICesaiiyi. About a mile to the south-west there is a lofEystone pillar, 
bearing in well-cut and welhpresorved letters several of Asuka's edicts. 
It is called laur^ and the neighbouring vilLago La,uri}d Araiij. The 
pillar consists of a single block of polislied sandstone, feet high, 
with a diameter at the base of 4i'S inches, and 3 7 A at the top. 
There is no capital, and the whole has been disfigured by the 
names which visitors have cut upon it. 

LaorivA ^fAVANDGARH; OR Matthva, situated half-a-milfi nortli- 
east of Lauriyh and fifteen miles north-west-west of BetCiA, contains 
seme very extensive remains^ consisting of thjree Ton's of earthen 
barrows or huge conical mounds, of which tu'o run from north to 
sooth, and one from east to west. General Ciinuiiigham, who 
visited them, considers them to be sepulchral raounds of early 
kings, before Boddliism arose \ and that their date is some time 
between. 1500 and 600 E.c. A small punch-marked silver coin was 
found on the spot, the date of which is anterior to j 41 eaander the 
Great; and also a seal of black earthenware with an inscription in the 
Gupta cliaracter, and therefore to be leferied to a date some time 
between the secoud and third century E.c. At the end of the name 
AtavijX Is the mystic cross, over it the Eymbol of Dhmmnui^ and to 
the left a trident, which shows that these mounds were certainly 
occupied by the Buddhists in the second or third centuries before 
Christ. General Cunningham is unable to determine where the 
earth forming the barrows came from, as there are no excavations 
near at hand. 

A short distance from these barrows stands the lion pillar of Lauriyd 
Navandgarh. This consists of a single block of polished sandstone, 
3? feet 9^ inches high, with a top diameter of 3 6'2 inches, and a 
base diameter of 35'5. The capital is beU-shaped, with a circular 
abacus, supporting a statue of a lion facing the north. The abacus 
is oruauieiited by a representation qf a row of Brahmant geese 
pecking at their food. The lion is injured in the mouth, and the 
column bears the mark of a cannon ball. The people near ascribe 
this injury to the Musalmins ; and on the pillar is the following in¬ 
scription :—*• Mab f-ud-dln’Muhamrnad Ayrangzeb JBidshhh Alamgir 
San 1071.’ 
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The column ls much thinner and lighter than the one at Amrij, 
The edicts of Asoka have been beautifully' insciiljedj and there are 
also some unimportant inatriptions in modem Nigoif, Tlie ijillar 
is now worshipped as a and is commonly known as Hhini 

Sihh's /dtMf or club. Mr. Metcalfe, in an account of the Maghya 
Donis, says chat many members; of that caste are bmied about this 
pilhiT, as they consider Ehim Sinh to have been their ting. 

Fairs, —The followit^ is a list of the important fairs held in 
Champai'an District^ with the dates and other particulars regarding 
each :— S?id?i is held at Bakolhar, Tatarid, DheMhd^ Gobind- 
ganj Ajgdihndth, GirhL, Authar, Bdhnl, Basohij Rdjwittn, 

Khnhaipiir, on the 31st Octoher. Sec/ritf, at Karanthd, Mahmudd,, 
Banwirid, and Kuiid, on the ist April, Jafiam Asiv^rii, at Maclior- 
gdjonwin, ten miles west of Bettidf on the 3ath Augnst, Dasahard^ 
at Ncnd. Tar and Dhobdni on the s^Ch September. 

The following gatherings deserve more particular mention:—(i.) 
At Bettii a fair is held annually in the month of October, attended 
by from 25,000 to 30,000 persons. It lasts for fifteen days, and 
commemorates the story of EAma, the son of Dasrath, Two 
.boys dressed as Tiima and Lakhshman are earned about the fidr, 
while the crowd prostrate themselves. Ravana and HanumElri with 
his monkey army are also represented, the whole ending iivith the 
destruction of R^vana. Cloth and iron and brass utensils are 
largely sold* (2.) At Sirsa, six miles from Motlhiiif, a fair is held 
at the same time with the same object; only 2000 people attend. 
(3.) At Sitakiind, twelve miles east from Morihari, a fair is held in 
April, which lasts for three days, and is attended by about 15,000 
people. Visitors dome to worship tlie images of Rdma and Lakhsh- 
man, which are placed on the banks of the tank where Slid is said to 
have bathed when on her way to her marriage. The principal articles 
of commerce are cloth and metal vessels. (4.) A similar gatheriiig:, 
established about thirty years ago, is held at Adiipur^ also in April, 
Here are two temples, one containing an image of Rdma, the other 
of Lakhshman. In a third temple the departed spirits of Frymans 
are supposed to dwell. Cattle, goats, cloth, and utensils of various 
kinds are the principal articles of trade, (g.) At Aiar^J, sixteen 
miles west of MotibAri* there is a stone image of Mahfideo in a deep 
dry well, over which a large temple has been built A fair is held 
here in March, attended by 10,000 people, and lasts eight days. 
Water from the Ganges is poured over the figure of the god. Cattle, 
horses, and cloth, are largely sold. A similar fair Ls held in May, 
but it only lasts for three days, and is attended by fewer people. 
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(6.) Tribenlj in the extreme north-west point of the Distrieh is the 
site 0/a fair held in the month of Fehniai^. Three rivers join here 
soon after they quit the hills; and, in accordance with a common 
Hindu superstition, the spot is on this accemnt considered holy. 
The sieid lasts three days, and is attended by s ooo people, of whom 
many are Kepdlis. The chief ceremony consists in bathing in the 
Gandalc river. Cloth and grain are the principal articles sold.. (7.) 
At Kandwi, a mile from Motiharl| a one-day fair is held in Novem¬ 
ber* A Brihman, Ajgaih Nith, is said to have been buried alive 
beneath the tank where the people now bathe. Only 700 or floo 
persons attend this gathering. 

ViLUtG-f: Ofpioials. —In nearly every village there are two im¬ 
portant personagesj—the head-man and the fs^hisdA or accountant. 
The head-men are known as gnmishtdi and Jstli (f fi. liirindpal or 
head) They seem to be the remnant of the old revenue 

organisatrocL The post ia sometimes hereditary ; but the head-men 
are more frequently selected and removed at the pleasure of the 
zavdnidr. It was formerly their duty to collect rents for their 
master, but it is not now customary for them to do so. It is in 
hictory villages that their authority is greatest, and their consent is 
generally necessary before the ruyuU can be persuaded to grow 
indigo. In Thdni vihages they are often the thihdddrs or formers, and 
thus obtain some pecimiaiy necompence for their services; but the 
general rule is that they only receive their lands at low rates of rent. 

The pattvdfi is the rillage accountant. Formerly he was a 
Goverranent official j but the provisions of the pat^dri Regulation 
were never kept up, and hil very recently he W'as really the zamifir- 
ddAs servant, collecting rents and taking receipts from the r&yais^ 
7 'he post Ls generally hereditaiy, and is almost invariably held by 
members of tho iCiyasch caste. The paiwdA sometimes lends 
money and grain to the villagers, but as a rule he is too poor 
to do so. 

Material Conoition of the People. —The people of Cham- 
piran, as a rule, am badly off. The whole agricultural population 
is in debt toihe or village money-lender, "who has advanced 

money or gram esn the security of the next crop. Though rents are 
low, and the produce of the land good, the cultivators are in con¬ 
stant difficulties, partly through this sj'stem of mortgaging their 
future crops, and partly from improvidence. Droughts and floods 
render matters still worse, so that Champdrati, with one of the most 
fertile soils in Behar, is probably the poorest District in that Pro¬ 
vince. The influence of two or three great proprietors, who prac- 
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tically own the entbe D-istrictj the general ignorance of the Ctam- 
pdtan rayatf the system of rack-renting and short farms, have all 
combined to hinder the cultivators from acquiring any permanent 
interest in the soil; and the large proprietors refuse Co grant leases 
on moderate terms for clearing and keeping in culti'v'atign the waste 
lands which abound in the north-west of the District. The mal¬ 
arious character of tliat tract is al 30 a powerful deterrent against any 
extension of cultivation. 

To this general rule, of poverty, however, the Tbdtus form a 
marked exception. They cultivate with great care the tafiii lands 
in the nonh of Rdninagar, which are naturally fertile; and their 
general prudence and foresight have raised them far above all other 
castes in Cltampdran. During the famine of iKj4> not one O'f them 
came to the relief works; and they then asserted that they had 
sufficient rice in store for six months'' consumption. 

The Ordinary Dress ov a SnomtnEi^RR usually consists of a 
dkuti of English manufacture, worth R.i (as.), and a short jacket 
called worth (is, 3d,), which is often worn quilted 

in the cold weather. Delhi shoes are also used; while persons in 
good circumstances wearstwid'iJjf shoes, worked in brass on iirM^and 
leather^ The head is covered either with a iopi or a Some¬ 

times a chddar Or long cloth, worth 4 dnuds (Cd.), is tivistcd round 
the neck and hangs over the shoulders. The above forms the dress 
of a Hindu. A MusalmEln would wear pdijdtnds ot Jot^ loose 
drawers; but sometimes these are tight-fitting, and reach to thu 
ankles. Instead of the a Muhaiumadan wears the diapMn^ 

a long coat which comes down to the knees. The materials used 
are English cloth for dhidii; flannels and woollen goods for chaphiins 
and mir^dh, Dacca muslins ai'e also somecimes used for these last 
two garments ajid for cMdars. A Dacca chddar is worth Ks,^ 
{<js.) In the cold season a quilt commonly serves as a 

covering both by day and by night. 

The dress of an ordinary is neither so complete nor of so 
good quality as the above. It is generally of country cioth, which 
is much coarser, 'but more durable than the European matcriaL 
Shoes are worn, but the TJiirzdi is often wanting. 

The dress of the women is the same as that which has been 
desenijed in the Statistical Account of Siran (Vol. xi, p, 271). They 
wear s. sd?i, a piece of long cloth, which is thrown over their head 
and wound round the body; it is oflen coloured. The following 
are the ornaments generally woni t—AnkletSj^^ffrW, pd^-jtb^ kard^ 
bracelets,— kard^ bdju^ bdnh^ kdnpid Mjdy^ih^ nose-rings,— 
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naih^ huldkh^ ear-i'irigSj“'/j3rj&rf, haftd^ necklaces,—and 

AaiAdl 

Houses in Cliampdran are similai to those of Tlrhut and Sdtan. 
Brick dwellings, however, are more miely seen, except in towns^ 
where they sometimes consist of two' storeys. Verandahs, sup¬ 
ported by carved beams, are found in the best houses. The 
majority of dwellings consist of wails made of mud or straw^ or 
tire branches of the tjiA palm,, with a thatched, roof In a well- 
to-do culth-ator's house there would be four buildings facing one 
an.otberj with a courtyard in the centre. In one of these^ some mem¬ 
bers of the family sleep; a second is used as a storeroom for rice, 
etc .; A third as a cook-house ; and in the fourth the cows and 
live stock live. Each house generally has a jaid or two for grain. 
The walls ate with cow-dung, to counteract the effects of 

the saltpetre with which the soil is largely impregnated, and which 
soon causes them to fall to pieces uiilless repaired. Broken pottery 
is often added to impart solidity. The roof is supported on the 
beam of a palm, and is rarely tiled. Where a house is made of 
thatching-suaw, the franoework consists of a fe’W' bamboos lightly 
strung together. Such houses rarely form an enclosure. 

The Fuunitukk is generally meagre, A few chdrfdit or bedstead^ 
quilts, mords or stools, blankets, pillows {faMdi)i darri^ (carpets), 
a chest, and a mud receptacle for holding rice, etc., are all that is 
usually found. The cooking utensils would be^ in the case of a 
Hindu, a tMli^ or roimd brass plate for eating from \ a loid^ or brass 
vessel for bolding w^ter; a iiisld and b&ihhi, large brass pots for 
cooking; and a hukd or pipe. These utensils are sold by iveight. 
In the ease of a per (is. 6d. per lb.) is paid; for a Icid 

the rate is R.r per ser (is. per lb,); for a baFNd, B.s.1-3 per set' 
(is. s^d. per Ib.)^ and for a tttsMy 15 dfitids per ser (njd. per lb.) 
A Musalmin uses instead of tire fAMi a mbdbi, or copper or brass 
plate of a similar description. Each person has a cup (Aafitrd)^ a 
badhid or /<p/jf-shaped vessel, ndth a spout, sgld at Ea, i-S 

per (rs. dd. per Ib.)^ are used for cooking. The poorer classes 
use earthetiware vessels. A small katerd is worth 4 dt^ids (dd.), a 
largo one S dmids (rs.). A copper hadhnd is sold at R5.i-4 per scr 
(2S. id. per lb.). 

Fuoi).—The Collector gives the foUowing estimate of the ex¬ 
penses of a well-to-do shopkeeper, the household consisting of seven 
membere, four adults- and three children. Rice, d sers a day, at 5 
^/£f per jiT, letpiis (^fd.) j dil, 4/ikj; salt, 2 /rkfy fuel, 

I piesi inilk^ vegetables, espies; sundry charges, 4/ffj/ oil, 
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Total per diem, (7^h)H Monthly cost, inclusive of 

cloth, Rs.^q-s QSh 3d.) An ordinaiy day-labourer will subsist 
on from Rs.2-8 to Rs.3 (5s. to 6s.) per months his ^irtncipal food being 
or coarse flour, Rice he only cat's at nifjbt. Tbs is 
moistened aritb a little water, and flavoured by the addition of a 
nxw onion or chilli. After tlio bliadai harvest, malae in various 
shapes is added to his diet^ During tlie rains he often catclics fish 
in the rice-fields and tants, and on the whole he has to buy but 
little. The better class of ^-nyats sijcnd from Rs.S to l^-s.io (ids. to 
per months Tlreir food is irtorc varied than that of the lowest 
classes. Tliiey eat pulses, such as khsidrl, and cMnd^ 

and also wheaten cakes, parched Indian corn* milk, curds, and 
fish. Hindus rarely eat meat, which is the principal item of espense 
among Muharnmdans. Game, when it can he obtained, is eaten 
by all classes. 

GAUjes AWO Amusements.- —Many of the native games are very 
similar to oor English ones, K&haddi is a sort of prisoner's base; 

hUnd-man’s-buff'. Sut-runj:^ or chess, which originally 
came from India, is played in the same way as the English game, 
except that the ting, when making the first move, may take tlifi 
knight's move. The pieces are the fallowingking, bddshdhi 
queeiv wssiry knight, ghc/rd^ bishop, or ; castle, rdk; 
and jjawn, plMas. 

The cards used are the same as in England; spades are called 
sd^ clubs, chiretan; diaraonda, ifdd^ and hearts, The two 

of a suit is called diigii three, four, chauhd; five, psiijd^ 
sin, ehkahdi seiven^ sattdj eight, dttd^ nine, nahldj ten, ddMd. 

RangTiidr is a game of cards similar to an English game* The 
cards are fifty-two in miraberj and the naines of the honour cards 
are the following :-"^lce, skd^ king, idhih ^ queen, h'ddj knave, 
ghuldm.r Nahsnidr is similar to the European game of 
except that seventeen instead of twenty-one is tlie successful number. 

Kite-flying is a favourite amusement 

Conveyances. —The wealthier classes use European carriages. 
The poo-rer classes use the skhd for their own conveyance, and the 
hackery or hullock-cart for transporting goods. The ^khd is drawn by 
a pony, and is a light vehicle on two wheels. The body consists of 
a framework covered over with coarse cloth, witli bedding woven 
across. The dubi is simply a piece of bedding, two or three feet 
squaice, suspended from a bamboo. Two or four men carry it. 
The pdiM or palanquin is too well knoum to require description* 
The ndlAi is the conveyance generally used at weddings, and is 
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very gitudily decked ouE. It is simiJar to tlie only itiuch larger. 
The l>ridegT 0033 !i, Tvhen t?f a wealthy family, is carried in the ndM^ 
the girl in the miand dr du^, 

AcRieuLTum.—R ick is the staple crop in Chamjpdran, The 
two principal kinds are the bhsdai or autumn crop, ajid the i^hani 
or winter crop, so called from Uie seasons at whicli tliey are reaped. 

The bhadai crop is sown in April on high ground, which has 
been previously three times ploughed and harrowed. It is sown 
broadcast, and the average yield per acre is about nine maufids 
(&| cwts.). The foUoiiang are tlie principal varieties ;—(i.) Mofidiy 
(i.) bdagari/ <3.) sdrd/ (4-) gtiddhar^ (5.) sdfhni; (d.) ^ajgcmr/ 
(7,) (S.) sdthij^ (9.) kan^yd^ 

The aghafii crop is estimated to be sown over 5 7^,7 pa acres 
the average produce per acre may be put down at 32 mamids 
(S cwis. and 90 lbs.) of cleaned rice. It is cultivated principally on 
low land, and in. Champican is much more commonly sown 
bifioadcast than transplanted. Transplanted rice yields, on average, 
20 wmHTidi (14^ cwts.) of cleaned rice per acre. It is sown in May 
or early in June] and transplanted, if at all, in July, when the 
young plants are a foot high. Heavy rain is necessary to bring it to 
maturity. It is cut in December. The fcOIowing varieties are grown : 
—(r,) diid/iydj; (2,) ksri^visdr; (3.) Tnajudrdj; (4.) khdirdj (5.) 
argdn} (6.) (7.) dhiisrd; (S.) (9,) dnanii; 

(10.) di^; (rr.) iifigd; (ra.) bdiisma-ti^ (r3.) bakavAj (14.) 

(13.) baharm^j (I'S.) } {t7,) bkdni&r; {ilii) bhdthnrkajar; 

(19.) #a?T?;(2Ci.) barjaid; (ai.) hdnsfhid; (22.) Urchd hahdddr ; (33,) 
bdbdrdmi (24.) (25.) hdnkj (2^.) batdsphani; (^70 bahan^ 

harkd^ (2^9^) bkaisht; (30.) {^r.) birdtijlhul^ 

(32.) bMnli^ (35.) ihdpl^ (34,) dioirhi; (35.) dudhJ^dt; (36.) 
darbi^ (37.) dulangd^ (38,) dudJiMr&r; (39.) dhdkar; (40.) dahird; 

dhdrmardan; gajbdini; (43.} (44.) (4^,) 

ghsbrdi {A^k^gadr; gkeghdri; (4S.) gold; (49.) (50.) 

harankdir; (51,) harMH; (52.) j€tgamat)dd; (33.) j&tdsha^ikar; 
(54,)yMy (55-)7^«0 jagaul ^ (57.) Mtikdi (5^.) kamd; 

(59.) kkh&nktthij (60.) hdihdir; (6 l.) klsbsyisird; (63.) karid; (^3.) 
kanihdrd; (^4-) Msturi; {^5-) kkaihd; (dd.) Misd; (67.) Msmi; 
{6^.)kaygd; {6^.} k^rbid; (70.) karftid; (yi.) Mitkl; {72.) Mnji; 

kdldbdnk; (74.) kara/im; (75.) kamodh; (76-.) kapsdr; (77.) 
Idldayd; (78,) UIji; (79.) Unf^; (Sc.) Mji; (Sr,) Misar; (£3.) 
lohni; (S3.) mdibhog; (S4.) ^nadhurl; (85.) niadkwd; (fid.) matri; 
(S7,) mirohd; ( 38 .) madarslngM; (Sg,) moiurd; (90.) ^ndMfogztt; 
(91.) wtdngdir; moltdfi; (93.) mfMbMndli; (94.) makers; 
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(95.) nd£p/uirii/ (96,) ■nutnikdjal) (97-) JmrdAadpdjtf- 
(gg.) phuijhdri; (loo.) phdtiin; (lor.) psrU'd/nisAAi/ (loa.) r/t^ 
(loSr) ramtdsy (104.) ro-n^o,^ rdmprasM; (106.) 

rdttibalds; (10 7-) rdmdkirtd; {i&S-) rdiitja^bii (109.) rdgal; (iTQ^) 
rdn:phulj (m-) fdjnait; (112.) rdidn; (113^) 

(115.) rd?iPd / (116.) sMhpdsandh; (11 7h ) suiUt; (11S.) shdhzird; 
(119,) shdhmardmi^ shdAdi^vd; (121.) sarayd^ (^^Zr) 

(123.) ^igipankld; (124-) ssj^zirdi (125^) ^*tksndAA{mdL; 
(121S.) ssihagrin; (127.) siihats (laS.) ihdhirpreLsdd^ (129.) til 
h'mjofij {^21^.) iaigar; (131.) um^iaud), (£32.) utmoJtd; {i33-) 
(134.) had; (^35r) hdJl; (136.) ^ghdn; (i37>} ^rAdiiddtDd; 

(139.) (^140.) p/iu^lafyd. 

The expetiinetits made with Carolina seed in 1872 failedj owing 
to the drought of the following year. 

The process foUoived iu the case of sdthS rice is peculiar. Some¬ 
times the seed is sown in the ordinary way; but where rain has 
fallen heaviiyj the seed is first steeped for a day or two in a 
fidd, or large earthenware vessel, until it has germinated. It is then 
scattered over the muddy ground-1 

The rice is generally cut close to the ground, the straw being used 
for fodtJerj bedding, etc.; but only ihe ears are cut in the dymrtud, 
O'! tract inhabited hy the Thanig, where the stubble is utilised for 
grasfing large herds, w^hich are annually brouglit across the Gandnh, 
from Goroklipur. 

When cut, the rice is taken home, to the A/iad/utrt or thresh¬ 
ing-floor, w'hich has been previously cleared and cleaned by a 
wash of cow-dung. A bam.boo is then placed in the centre. When 
the rice has been spread around, from four to eight oxen are yoked 
in a row and driven round the pole, the straw, etc,^ being nt first ns 
high as their bellies. As the grain is trodden out, it is gathered 
in heaps to dry. The straw is partly used for bedding, partly for 
feeding the cattle. Winnoiring is effected by pouring the rice from 
a flat basket, the wind being strong enough to separate the chaff. 
Wlien this is finished, there still remains the husking, which is 
usually done by the women. There are two methods, one by means of 
the d/tatLi —a sort of pedal, one end of which is depressed, while at 
the otlrer a piece of wood attached at right angles acts as a pestle. 
The second method is to heat the rice in a wooden moitar witli a long 
piece of wood. As a rule, rice loses half its weight by husking; the 
huslc-s are used to feed catUe. When the husking is over the grain is 
stored, until required for consumption, in chests made of dried mud. 
Other. Cereals.— Barley is sown in the months of October and 
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November, and reaped b March and Aprils The land is ploughed 
twice, and then harrowed. The average out-turn is rntmiids or 
7 civts, per acas, the value of w^hich is 4s. The average rent 
paid is 5s, per aere^ Earley is very laifgely eaten in the shape of satft 
or cairse flour, which is prepared by husking and grinding the 
grain, This, with an onion and a littk W'ater, usually forms a daily 
meal of Che Champdran rayat The estimated area under harloy is 
acres. Oats (j?i!Er)are sown and reaped at the same time as 
barley. This crop is principally grown by iudigO'planters ag food for 
horses. Advances ain often given for grouing oats, on the coti' 
ditlon that the mydtf supplies so many vmidids at a oertaio -price. 
Wheat sown and reaped in tlie same months as barley and 

oats, is estimated to be grown over 0^^541 acres. It is eaten in the 
shape of cakes or bannocks. The average yield Is reCiirned at 8 
or 6 cwts. per acre, the value of which is about Rs.ra or ^r,. 4s. j 
the rent is Rs.i-8 (5s.) per acre. Indian com or maize {viakdt) is 
sown in J une and cut in September. It grows to a height of nine 
OT ten feet. The area under maiEe cultivation is estimated at 
loOjQoD acres ] the average produce per acre at 5^ maUfids or 4 cwls.; 
the average rent at Rs.3-8 (53.). The stalks are used as bedding, 
fodder for cattle, etc. The grain is either eaten roasted entire, or 
it is beaten and the small pods are ground dovm into s^tih 
sown and reaped at the same rime as Indian corn, is esti¬ 
mated to be grown over 44,450 acres. 'The average produce per 
acre is returned at 6 Tmufids or 4^ cuts., the rent varying from Rs.i 
to R5.3 (4s. to 65.) per acre. is sown in June and rea])ed 

in September. It is soivn over an area of about 43 j,zoo acres, and 
is largely eaten in the shape of satfi by the poorer classes^ being 
cheaper than rice. SMmd is sown and gathered at the same time 
as Arhar js so™ in the beginning of July and harvested 

in the following May The estimated area over which it is sown 
is about 31,000 acres. KtWthi is sown in September and cut in 
February. It is eaten as a pulse. Gmm and peas arc sown m 
November and liarvested in April The former js estimated to be 
sown over 13,500 acres j for the latter no rignres are returned. 
Miitthi is sown in October and is rope in March, Khssdri^ another 
pulse, is souTi in Kovember and ripens in April, Chind^ sown in 
Marchj ripens in June or July* 

OiT-StEns.—Mustard and linseed (tiA) are sown in November and 
reaped in April and May. There are three kinds of mustard— 
sarishd, t&rii and rat. the castor-oil plants is sown in J tine and 

gathered in April. It is difficult to estimate the exact area under oil- 
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seeds^ as mustard is soivti along with the rahi crops^ while the castor- 
oil plant IS grown with the is sowii in July and ripens in 

November. The oil is expressed by the usual oil-milb worked by 
bullocks, 

Tobacco is cultivated to a very limited extent in the thdjids of Kesar- 
iya, Gobindganj, and Milisin and on a few deserted grazing grounds 
along the didrds to the north and west of the Bettii Subdivision. 
It requires a dry climate. The annual cultivated areas for the five 
years preceding 1S73 are thus returned"—100 acres; rSCg, 
TJ5 acres; rSyOj 150 acres; 1S71J no acres; and iS^s, iCo acres. 
The average quantity produced per acre is about two 
(i 64 Ibs^); the cost of cultivation, varies from ^,5.3 to E.s.4 (tis. to Ss.); 
the selling price of the tobacco is Rs.io per 7 !f{tff7idy which tltus 
leaves a net profit of Rs.rS lis.) per acre. The mode of 

Cultivation is as follows:—A piece of good high land^ free from 
inundarion, is selected; and after the seed has been sown in the end 
of August or the beginning of September, it is irrigated and manured, 
Until the young plant lias taken a thorough hold. The plant is 
transplanted in September, and the stems are cut down in March, 
The tobacco leaves are not cured^ but are boiled down at once with 
molasses, and then used for smokhig. No tobacco is exported, 
and no experiments have been made with exotic seed. 

Flax (jak) is but little grown. It is sown in June or July on 
a sandy or clay soil, and is reaped in the end of October and begin¬ 
ning of November, the average yield being about ij maunds {4^ cw-l.) 
per acre, the value of which is Rs.iS or rdst The average 
cost of cultivation is Rs.^ (lSs.) per acre. The proportion of seed 
is 12 per Timmd of fibre. No flax is exported. 

Cotton also is only grown to a limited extent; both the white 
and red species are cultivated. ITie former is sown in May or 
June and reaped in April; the latter is sown in March and reaped 
in September or October. A high sandy soil 15 most suitable. If 
the weather is favourable, from three to four jnaririds (sj- to 3 cwt.) 
per acre is the yield; if unfavourable, from one to two y7iaK?ids 
(I to ij cwL) The cost of cultivation is returned at from. Re.a to 
Ks. 4 per the selling price per niaimd of cleaned cotton at 

from Ra.ro to Rs.is {£,\ to 6s.); of uncleoJied cotton, from 
Rs.6 to Rs.7 (12s to 14s.J None is exported. 

Sugah-Cjvne.—T he cultivation of this plant is supposed to have been 
introduced into the District by immigrant royats from Azimgarh and 
Gorakhpur about the year 1S05, It is principally cultivated in the 
Avest and north-west of tlie Bettii Sul>division,—more especially in 
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par^di Minpur, Eatsdri, smd Patjanvd. Tlte soil, though not 
liable to mundEiEiopij should be retentive of moisture. In order to 
obtain a gO(?d crop of sugar-cane^ very high cuJtivatidn is necessary. 
In the case of cultivated landj the field is ploughed altogether about 
sixteen dmesj—four times in Scptcmber> three times in October, twice 
in November, twice in December, and four or five times in Jnntiary^ 
Where fallow land is cultivated, the field must be ploughed five 
times a month during dght months from June to January. 
The soil is manured witlv cow-dung in. November, just before the 
cuttings are plantedu Sugur-caniC is not irrigated, as the soil in 
which it is sown is generally moist; nor do the rnj/ai'jtie the tops of 
the plants together to prevent their being blown down, as in Bcngnl. 
From the time the cuttbgs strike till the &dhit fihchetr^ or Juno 
rainfall, five lioeings are necessary. The crop ripens from January 
to March, when it is cut with the koddli or hoe. The roots are 
alrnost invariahly dug up^ and a second crop or hhun^i is very rarely 
taken. The ground lies fallow till the next crop is planted. The 
following is an estimate of the cost of cultivating one local bi^hd or 
iiJ4 acres Ploughing, R3.3 ( 6 s,) ; manuring, R5.2 (4s,); planting, 
(5s.); cane for cutting, Es.6 (12s.); hoeing, R3.7 (143,); 
cutting, Rs,3-a (74);—total, ^[5.34 or Ss.; to which must be 
added rent, at RS4. or 8s. per bi^hd. The cost of conveying the cane 
to the mill 1ms not been included, as the labourers obtain the green 
Icav'es of the plant instead of a money wage; but in the few cases 
where this is not given, the carriage may be estimated to cost Rs. i-S 
(3s.) per M^hd, so that the total expenses amount to or 

per ligM. The rent is paid in 4 ^£sit or instalments in 
the months of Kdrtfk or October, Mdgk or January, or 

February, and Taisd^i or April, The best kinds of cane are niangOy 
pdmdM, Idigamra^ and pxainiziard^ of which the two first are 

principally grown in psrgands Minpur and EatsdrA From mang& 
is produced a very good rib far refined sugar, while patisdhi is 
generally grown for chaM or gur^ 

Sugar MjL^^Of’ACTUREr —After the sugar-cane has been cut, it is 
tateri to the prcs^ng-mill. This consists of (i.) the Mkd or mortar 
of Hsusi wood, in which the plant is pressed; (a*) the T^iohari or 
pestle, which revolves inside the mill; (3,) the Mihari^ on which 
the driver sics; (4.) the pa^rsd^ which pina the mokxm and hatbmi. 
A bullock is yoked to the kathari and is driven round ; the cane is 
emshed between the and and the juice escapes by a 

small hole at the bottom of the Intten The following men are 
employed during pressing two ndhamads to clean the roots of the 
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plant; otie^ar®?^ kafmd to cut the cane in pieces; one xiwnadf who 
feeds the mill; one haihari MiUi'Cady who sits on the kafhan aji-d 
drives the bullock; one carpeaterforpettjf repairs; 
who prepares the rd^ or two men to relieve the murmd and 
kothaA hdnkwd^ and one for misceDancous duties. Of thesfij the 
ckiA/id is paid ia gur, according; to the custom of the 

vilkige, receiving in some places ^th of die total out-turn. The 
otl^ers are usually paid a money wage, the total expenditure in 
crushing the produce of one iagAd being not more than Ksk 55 or 
jCs, 105 . The proportion of juice to cane is as r to 3. 

The juice having been expressed!, rdl and gur are next prepared. 
For rd 3 ^ five pans or ^/iards of juice are poured into the Mrd or 
boileij which is capable of producing 18 sers or about 39 Ibs^ at one 
boiling, or three times that quantity per diem. The juice is boiled for 
four hours, and Chen poured into a large ?idd or earthenware vessel, 
where it is allowed to settle. G^nr is prepared in the same vray, 
except that it is not poured into a ndd, but into a hole in tlie ground 
lined with mats. The fuel used consista of the leaves and refuse of 
the plant. One viaund of tab is produced from about five maunds 
of juice. The cost of producing rdl is difficult to estimate, as most of 
the vessels, etc., last for a considemblfi time. Thus, the mill costs 
from Rs.9 to Rs.io (i 3 s. to ;^i), but it lasts for five years. Simi¬ 
larly a kdrdi winch lasts for several years, can be bought for Rs.25 
{^2, I os.) The cost of expressing the juice has already been 
returned at Rs.25 {j£2y it>s.)> to which we must add the expenses 
of bullocks and fueh The cast of the mill and pans may be 
excluded in calculating the expenses of the tdb produce of one MgJid^ 
so that the total expenses amount to Rs.jo-S or ^3^ is. The 
average out-turn of in one sugar-canfi bi^id is 52 man^tdi or about 
21^ civts, per acre, which is worth Rs.3 per or Ss. 2|d. per 

cfft, the receipts thus amounting to ^5,156 laS-) The dost 

of cultivation and snamifacture has already been, shown to amcniiut 
to about E.a6o which leaves a profit of Rs-^d per bigM, or 

F*r a-Cre^ O^fr sells at the same price us tdk. 

To make sugar, the tdb is mixed uath water and boiled in the 
kard, milk being added to clarify the mixture. The whole is then 
^ured into the large hollow vessel called a mid, at the bottom of 
which is a small hole. Under this a piece of doth is tied, through 
which the juice or sMrd filters slowly away, leaving the sugar to 
consolidate above, .^er the sugar has thoroughly consolidated, 
it is taken out, wrapped in cloth, and broken up in the sun. 

VOL. JtiiT. rt 
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Indigo.—T he following account of the Gultivation and manu^ 
facturc has been reproduced almost vcrbalini from the Collector's 
report on the subject. 

The processes of indigo culdvation vary considerably in different 
Districts* In Charapdian, the preparation of the land for the ncccp- 
tiflCL of the seed commences in the moiuh of October^ and is gjtner- 
aJly completed, save in exceptional season^ when inundations may 
have swamped the lands* by the end of the year. The ^irimary 
operations consist in breaiing the surfiioe of the field, in removing 
the staEks of tlie previous year's plants^ in ploughing and replough¬ 
ing the soil, and in breaking the clods, eitlrer by manual or by 
animal labour. The labourer with his, spade petforms tlie first 
operation of digging. The stalks are gathered for firewood by 
voluntary labourers from the villages—^tlie digging being paid for 
either by the piece at 5 dmds (7|d.) per bighd^ or by a montlily 
wage of Rs.3 (^s.) The surface of the last year's soil having been 
broken, and the field partially cleaned, the soil is ploughed and 
reploughed, generally with the common native plough ; but n few 
planters are now introducing with advantage on certain soils* dwarf 
ploughs of Ejiglisli manufactui'e, The rule as regards deep and 
shallow ploughing ia* that sliould die subsoil be sandy, light plough¬ 
ing is most advantageous; while in day soils witl^ an even sub¬ 
stratum, the deeper the ploughing the better. 

The ploughing is-perfonr^ed either by the planter's own cattle* or 
by hired ploughs^ or by the tenants' cattle under the mdmiwdr 
system. The rate of hire of a plough ranges from S to 2 
fid. to 3d) per diem. The breaking of the clods is performed by 
means of hmgdi (Jong beams of wood dragged by cattle), on wliich 
two labourers stand* This process is carried furtlier by manual 
■labour, an expensive and tedious operation* performed by men, 
women, and children at the following rates :—Men* 8 Lohidpisi per 
diem; women, 6 LoMd children, 4 Tekid /wf. The chief le- 
quirement for a successful sowing, is that the ground should 
retain sufficient moisture to prevent the rays of the sun during the 
months of March, April, and May, burning up the young and tender 
plant. In this respect some factories are much more advantageously 
situated than others; and in order that the land may retain as 
much moisture as possible, great care aitd attention are devoted to 
the prepararion of the soil. The theory of Champdiaii cultivation 
is that repeated ploughmgs conduce to the retention of moisture* 
whereas lands roughly cultivated become dry and useless. 
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The seed is introduced beneath the surface by drills^ wbichj rough 
as they are, answer the purpose adroitaldy^ but require that the 
soil should be soft enough to permit of the iron lips passing freely 
through it The average amount of seed sown varies from 21 to 
Sirs jifir local I^ighd. The seed is alivays O'btained from the North- 
Western Provinces, as the indigenous seed is found not to germinate. 
The price ranges from R5.9 to Ks,4Q (jSs^ to ^^4) per mauitd- 
The exjHitise of this item alone, therefore, becomes serious in exten¬ 
sive concerns. The ,sowing takes place either in February, or very 
early in March; and this period is regarded as the most critical 
in the entire cultivation. If, after the seed has been sown, 
heavy ram should fall, the stnrface-.soil forms what is called 
Or a hardened fremg, whiclr excludes air and destroys the seed* 
In such an event the whole of Che primary expenditure must be 
incurred afresh. The seed, after gcmiinating, grows mpidly; the 
fields require occasionally to be mked, to break the upper surfoce of 
the soil 'fhereare seventeen leaves in one twig, and from 500 to 55a 
leaves in a fuU^own plant. Next to the sowing, the most critical 
period of the culdvation is in May, when, should internal moisture 
fail, the plant is apt to wither under the intense burning heat of 
the sun. On the first dowufaU of rain, the plant grows rapidly, often 
attaining a height of six feet. 

The plant dmiug this interval requires to be frequently weeded, 
and carefully guarded from cattle-trospass. During these months 
it is liable to be affected by unCavouxable winds. A continuance of 
cast winds bririgs catoTpillais, and a species of hugo cricket, which 
detaches the leaves one by one from the plant, and carries them 
under the surface. During west winds the caterpillars disappear. 

As soon as the plant approaches maturity in June or July, it is 
cut, conveyed on carts to the fajctory, placed in vats, and steeped 
in water. It remains immersed from eleven to twelve hours, and 
the water is then disclmrged into a second vat placed on a lower 
level. The period of immersion is regulated by the state of the 
atmosphere. If the temperature be low, with clouds and rain, the 
plant requires longer steeping; a shorter time is sufficient when 
the nights ate warm. The vats are usually packed in the evening, 
or late in the afternoon, and the water discharged into die beating 
vats early the next morning. 

Great improvements have recently taken place in the operation 
of ' beating.^ Machinery has been introduced, and manual labour 
is being fast superseded by steam-power. The theory of this part 
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of the matitifacture is to carbonise the water; in other words^ by 
the introduction of air and light to scpiiratc the colouring sub¬ 
stance iroin the watfiTr In the first pftrt of the operation > the manu¬ 
facturers’ object is to extract the colouring matter from the plant 
through the medium of watetj and subsequently to reverse the 
operation, by separating the water from the colouring matter so 
extracted. The yellow water cf the steeping-vatj. wlien stirred by a 
vlieel, and exposed to air and light, changes rapidly to various 
shades of grcen> tlien to deeper tints of blue, till finally it Ijocomes 
3Q blue as to be almost black. If a white plate be now intro¬ 
duced into the water, the colouring matter is distinctly visible 
as granulated bine atoms, known us fiscui^. As soon as the 
Contents of the beadng-vat have reached the proper state (for 
to continue to carbonise the water after a certain time is to spoil 
the whole oper,'itlon), they are allow^ed to stand for several hours. 
During this interval the gradually fall to the bottom ; the 

water, when separated from the colouring matter, assumes a 
dark chocolate colourj or at times a light Indian-ink shade, and is 
gradually drawn off through graduated stops in the vat, leaving the 
dye, now called in a liquid mars. This mass is conveyed 
through pipes, often very impeifect and of primitive manufacture, 
to the boiling-house, where, after boiling, it is discharged on to a 
platfonn of wood covered with a sheet, througli wjnch the water is 
allowed to percolate, leaving the colouring matter behind in a thick 
glutinous JTinss. Even at this stage there Is necessai'ily a large 
admixture of water with the dye> and to expel this the manufacturer 
now has recourse to presses. As scmdu as the remaining particles of 
water have been thus expelled, the IndlgOj now in a com^^uct though 
moist condition, is cut into squares and romoved to the drying- 
house, where it is placed on elevated platforms and thoroughly 
dried. In this stage it emits extremely po'werful fumes of am- 
monia, wliich gradually disappear as the cakes dry. Finally, the 
cakes are rubbed to clear them of ammoniacal salts, and packed in 
strong wooden boxes for the Calcutta market. 

There are three systems under which indigo is grown in Cham- 
pdran, the i^^dmiwdr, the and the MusK Under the first, 
the factory takes a viUage on lease from the zufidnddr/ and tlie 
raj/ais agree, on receiving an advance of Fs.is (303.) per of 
square feet to cultivate a certain proportion of tlieir holdings, 
generally three kUhds in each Ughd of upland, with indigo. The . 
seed is supplied by the factoiy, ajid the rayats grow tine indigo 
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under the fnctory superv'isionn Tlie rent of the land is generally 
included in the advance mode. In some esses there is a difference 
allowed in the sum payable to the ruyat^ nccordirig as die yield is 
gCKid or bad; but this is not generally the case. The lauds me 
changed every three or five yenrs> when they hfive become useless 
foi growing indigOj and other lands are selected ingteadh As indigo 
has a long tap-root, which is uoiirishcd by the sub-soil, the surface 
soil practically enjoys a long fallpW) and in some cases has been 
manured by JiV, or indigo refuse. It is statodH Ynth. some confidence, 
tliat tlie crop in itself docs tio-t pay the t^o well as a r^H or 
hhudul crop \ boft, cni the other hand, lands in factory villages are 
lightly assessed, no cesses are taken, the advance of ready money 
enables tine rnyat to keep his grain, which he would otherwise have 
to seil at a low price in order to pay his rent \ and his laud, when 
returned, has been manured and has Imn fallow. 

Under the ^rdt system the planter also takes a lease of the 
village, hut culdvates certain lands at his own expense and witli 
hired laibour. These arc the lands which, have been set aside by 
immemorial custom for the use of the landowner or his farmer j and 
additions can be legitimately made to them from fields abandoned 
by rayafs.^ and from those which lapse owug to failure of heirsi. 

The hhmH system is rarely adopted in Champjfrtm; the zaviinddrs 
oppose it, as tliey lose the profit gained by grandng leases to planters. 
The planter has no connection with the village either as landlord or 
farmer, and his profits are less than under the other two systems. 

There arc twelve head factories id Champ^n, witli twenty-four 
out-works, cultivating from 5S,ooo to fiojono acres. Tire out-turn 
varies from year to year; in rSyi, which may be taken as an aver¬ 
age season, tlic ont-tiim was 32,00^) factory of 74 lbs. 10 qz., 

or Soofi ewts,, worth ^33 per ewh 

Opium.—T he poppy po^vn in Champiran District 35 the white 
variety (Tapaver somnifemrn- album). It is sotim on good high 
land, from which, as a rule, a crop of makdi^ or Indian Cora, has been 
taken in the pre^dous September. After this, the land is ploughed 
and cleaned as carefully as possible, before the seed is sown broad¬ 
cast in the beginning of Noveinber. A few days after- the sowings 
the ground is again plouglied, and the or leveller is passed 

over to bury the seed If due knd requires to be luigated, tlie 
field is noiv divided into squares, the banks of which ate converted 
into irrigation charmels; but Irrigation is not much resorted to by 
the Champdran rayat Should rain fall about December dr Januaryj 
only one ot two waterings art necessary, but from five to sin are 
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required if uo showers come. When Ehe plants are from two to 
three inches highj they arc weeded and thinned. Wldle the plfint 
is ripening it may be destroyed by tiost or hodj or deficient mois¬ 
ture may Stunt it Blight and a parasitical kind of broom-rape 
also attack it In Bcbniary it is geneially in full bloom; and about 
the 15th of that month the petals are carefully stripped off and 
collected, to form the outer shell in which the opium is placed for 
transit bo China, An account of the mode of collecting the petals 
and of their subsequent manufacture will be found in the Statistical 
Account of Tirhut District {an-Ui pp^ 9^-9?)- A few days after the 
petals have been removed the plant is at its maturi^, and the culti¬ 
vators begin to coUect the juice by scarifying the capsules. The 
juice exudes dming the night and is collected next moruing, the yield 
of opium being greatest cn a still night when dew falls. The culti¬ 
vators next separate the passewd, a peculiar liquid exudation, which, 
if allowed to remain^ would injure the aroma, and disqualify the 
opium for the market After this has been done, the opium is laid 
aside until it is taken to be weighed by the opium officer, who credits 
the rayai according to the amount of opinm brought, at the rate of 
RS.4-S per or 4s. 6d. per lb. Should the opium be found on 
examination to be adulterated, it is confiscated ^ if it be only impure, 
a fine ia imposed varying according to the impurity. In addition 
to being paid for the opium proper, the cultivator sells the leaves, 
stalks, and petals O'f the plant, which are utilised in the packing of 
the drug. The amount of opium prodijced per varies from 
1 to t5 ^srs; the profit fi:am Rs. i to Rs.50 (as. to ;^5)r As m the 
case of most Indian industries, the cultivation of opium is based 
on a system of advances, Rs.S (rfia) per opium lighd being the sum 
Usually advanced. This sum is deducted fcom the gross amount 
paid to the Toyat when he dehvets his opium. If his crop has been 
destroyed by causes beyond his control, the advance is generally 
remitted. 

In 1773 the monopoly of providing opium in ChampaTan was 
granted to one Mir Mannlr, who had previously been employed by 
the Patna Board; he engaged to answer for any outstanding balances 
and to deliver opiunn at Rs.320, or per In 17S5 the 

monopoly was put up at auction to the highest bidder, and in 1789 
again resumed by Government In 1783 tlie price paid to 
was Rs.i-r4 per jar (is. ro^d. per lb.), and it was optional with 
them to grow the plant or not 

The following table shows the area cultivated, tho dawidAiapioduce, 
and the average yield per opium for the eleven years i SC 3-7 4 : — 
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Statement showing the Quantity op Land Cultivated, 
Produce of each Sub-division, Average Produce per 
Opium BichA, for Eleven Years, from 1863-64 to 1873-74, 
IN ChampAran District. 


Seaiiom aod SuIxlivUions. 

Net Quantity of Land 
Cultivated after 
dcUoctbc Failures 

DamtUtia Prodnce at 

80 /e 4 < welg^ 

Average produce 
[ per bi £ kA .. 

1863-64. 

Bigkd , KtUhd . Dhir . 

ATtumd . 

ter . 

fA. 

A 

ScTt . 

ch . 

h . 

Motiliiri, 

UettiA, . 

73.040 

42,711 

3 

*4 

0 

0 

slii 

20 

12 

It 

*3 

3 

0 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1864-65. 











MotihArl, . 

64,87s 

*3 

0 

5246 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

13cttid, . 

39,575 

11 

0 

4020 

26 

0 

3 

4 

I 

0 

1865-66. 











MotibdrI, 

62,538 

*4 

0 

4701 

4 

*5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Bcttii, . 

38,455 

*4 

0 

4123 

2 

*3 

I 

4 

4 

2 

1866.67. 











Motlhdri, 

68,453 

17 

0 

5989 

I 

*5 

1 

3 

8 

0 

Betda, . 

43,702 

11 

0 

4936 

37 

12 

1 

4 

8 

I 

1867-68. 











Motfhdrf, 

73,152 

0 

0 

6262 

37 

7 

I 

3 

6 

3 

Bettid, . 

45,443 

0 

0 

4594 

38 

8 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1868-69. 

65,215 




36 






Motlhdri, 

3 

0 

3923 

6 

3 

2 

*3 

2 

BettiA, . 

47,757 

11 

0 

4^5 

*5 

12 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1869-70. 

71,649 



6272 





8 


MotihAri, . 

*3 

0 

*3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

BettlA, . 

49,595 

11 

0 

4980 

35 

9 

I 

4 

0 

1 

1870-71. 

77,289 



52S8 







MotihAn, 

0 

0 

39 

3 

2 

2 

It 

3 

BeUlA, . 

49,905 

0 

0 

3660 

35 

6 

3 

2 

15 

0 

1871-72. 

MoIfliAn, 

BettiA, . 

78,344 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6131 

4332 

37 

0 

10 

*3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

0 

3 

1872-73. 

68,784 





8 





MotfhAri, 

0 

0 


39 

0 1 

I 

*4 

0 

BettiA, . 

. *873-74- 

MotChan, . . 

49,182 

50,666 

0 

0 

35 

11 

3 

3 

8 

6 


0 

6 

4353 

*9 

I 

1 

3 

7 

0 

Bettia, . 

42 , 8 (y 

0 

0 

39 ** . 

10 

14 

3 

3 

10 

3 


Area and Out-turn of Crops. —The latest and most accurate . 
information on this subject is contained in Mr. MacDonnell's 


Report on the food-grain supply of Bengal and Behar (Calcutta, 
1876), from which the following paragraphs are taken. 

The previously existing information in Champdran regarding 
agricultural statistics n'as found to be of a most unsatisfactory and 
meagre character, and accordingly the Collector instituted a fresh 
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series of well-directed inquiries. Out of thirty tappds^ or Fiscal 
Divisions, into which the District is divided, he succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing returns from estates having lands situated in twelve. From tliese 
returns, some of which are described as ‘ exceedingly accurate and 
trustworthy,' approximate calculations were drawn up and applied 
by the light of local knowledge to the District at lar^. The results 
of this process are shown in the following table, which gives the 
cultivated area of each tappd in the District, subdivided according 
to the food crop which *it yields. It will be observed that the total 
area of the thirty tappds amounts to 2,119,325 acres, whereas the 
total area of the District has been given throughout this Statistical 
Account at 3531 square miles, or 2,259,840 acres. Of this dis¬ 
crepancy I am unable to give any explanation. 


AaxA OF ChampAran District, arranged according to Par- 
canAs or TappAs, showing the Acreage under the Chief 
Classes of Crops. 


j Nasie of tafifd or 
1 local (limitin. 

Z 

Total area of 

ji 

0 

P 

a 

•a 

g 

•a 

SVBOtVtSIOK or CoLirVATKO 
Akka. 

Pn^rdon 
of total 
cuHivated 
ana under 
two cropa. 

Bkadat 
food-crop 
area. 

Ih 

Ip 

hj-gs 

A 

Ir 

t Bahts, . 

9 Dnbo Subo, . . 

3 MadMul, 

4 

5 Sttgtoo, 

6 . 

T SEnrdon, 

8 MOisL . . 

g Mtnda,. 
to Daultd, ... 
It Snkhwi, . . 

19 Aoldlid,. . 

i3| Sonwfil,, 

14 Hsnulttnd, . 

15 KhatU, 

16 Pndarwd, 

17 fiaJud, . . , 

iBj Bahhar, 

ig Sohdrut, . , 

90 Deoriy. 

It Chaolc^ 

■9 Chigwdnhatsdrd. . 

33 Mditpnr, 

34 ChiEwin, 

15 Janibanli, 

i£ Bhubta, . , 

17 GukOuIuK, . 

IB GooiUl, , 

14 Sdtni, , , . 

30 Rdmglr, . 

Aertt. 

*30,767 

8,s6t 

131,897 

35,303 

*a3.*74 

zz«,ita 

ts 

33 . 6m 

*33,456 

33!^ 

50,407^ 

*5.*53 

*6,74$ 

181,133 

S6.S60 

!?*,494 

e&,3o5 

7,618 

*1,402 

*3,743 

98,191 

»9i5»« 

Aerer. 

34.676 

8,464 

90,899 

*,397 

99,938 

B,i66 

13.549 

56,4»$ 

4.743 

99,^9 

7,^9 

9.914 

16,709 
3. Bra 
64.013 
76.071 
*,M8 
12,000 
30,946 
5.746 
5,'»4 

73.9^ 

43.103 

9.985 

3,4*1 

4.193 

8,438 

39kS*7 

Aerm. 

116,091 

*8,33$ 

90,589 

*7,337 

109,625 

*6ft4S4 

SI 

6,649 

*94,96^ 

57.383, 

18.760 

*3,409 

90,161 

*3,4071 

11,731 

126,786 

60,803 

*8,496 

43.103 

5,333, 

7.98* 

9,630 

>ft73S 

83.994 

Acru. 

*8,374 

4.535 

*5,063 

*.$4* 

14,814 

*0,115 

*7,34* 

64.393 

S.409 

».S*4 

*6,375 

3.73$ 

41,006 

96.971 

6,191 

7,7*5 

*,419 

9,681 

а. 344 
iS,a*4 
4a,S63 

9,919 

5.17* 

640 

*,634 

1.9*4 

б, 3*9 

*6,799 

Acrrt. 

68,494 

16,718 

>0.333 

67B 

34, a58 

64.679 

18,6^ 

35. ’^ 

4.998 

730 

’•ig 

4*,006 
*1,494 

6,191 

7,7*5 

*4,1*4 

^043 

86,751 

19,708 

**.949 

30,17a 

3.733 

*>634 

5^773 

6,319 

50,397 

Acrrt, 

*7,4*3 

4.*$* 

*4,403 

9,981 
35,*84 
10,115 
16.445 
6a, ^ 

5,339 

9.438 

14.4*3 

3,991 

37.»78 

10,903 

5,698 

7,093 

*.^9 
1,609 
*,406 
*5,*14 
608 

9.919 
5.*7* 

640 

*.394 

*.*S4 

5.920 
10,079 

Acrrt. 

il,6to 

9,830 

8,333 
4,100 
, 10,96) 

*3.7*3 

t. 9 » 

10,763 

*.757 

930 

4,988 

978 

4,970 

4,017 

750 

936 

1,909 

1,07a 

937 
7.007 
4,864 
1,109 
9,586 

390 

6,7*9 

a6 per cent. 
36 do. 

10 da 
to da 

10 da 

6a da 
a6 da 

64 da 

64 da 

40 da 

43 60. 

64 da 

59 do. 

59 da 

10 do. 

To«al. . 3 

.**9,3*5 

681,993 

.437,33* 

408,584 

577,5** 

39a,aoi 

129.036 


In thit ubU {cBctioiu of Aerw >uit« been oniiitod. 
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The total cultivated area, of thft District is thus returned at 1,437,393 
acres. This figure differs considerably fiom that given in the Survey 
Records, which make the cultivated area xeflch 13716*345 acres; but 
the CoUector’s estimate excludes faUovr and diatching grass lands 
and fniit-tree groves* whicli were apparently included by the P.eventie 
Surveyor Out of the total cultivated arm, the Collector calculates 
that about 30 per cent.j or 431*217 acrcs^ yield a double crop. 
From 83*000 acres the second crop raised i;; opium* leaving 3485*17 
acres under a second food-crop. This latter ai'ea is again divided 
by Mr. MacDonnell between tire Miiidai and nthi harvests, in the 
same proportion that ttiese two harvests are estimated to occupy 
throughout the District at large. Asa final result of these cakula- 
tiojia, the follovnng estimates are given —area under aghani food- 
crops (as above), 577,538 acres; total under hh^dsi food-crops, in¬ 
cluding land yielding a second food-crop* 603,600; total under ruM 
food-crops, including land yielding a second food crop, 475,459 acres. 

In order to obtain the total produce of food-grain in Champdiun, 
Mr. MacDO'imell assumes the average out-tum of dgMtif land to be 
12 (9 cwt.) of cleaned rke per acre, and the average out¬ 

turn of both ra&i and MaJat land to be 7 maundi (5 cwt,) per acre. 
These figures give the following total production for the year:— 
dliadai or autumn crop, 247,512 tons; or winter crop, 

150*900 tons; rabi or spring crop* 118,857 tons;—total, 517,269 
tons. Assuming an average daily rate of consumption of three- 
fourths of a ser (i J lb.) per head of the population* the annual con¬ 
sumption of the District will amount to 352,000 tons. There must 
next be deducted the amount set apart for seed, which Mr. 
MacDoruiell estimates throughO'Ut Eehar at 10 ssrs per acre for the 
&hadai crop, including early rice; and at 30 jfrrper acre for the late 
lice and mH crops, This deduction amounts in round numbers to 
41,000 tons, leaving about 124,369 tons as surplus nO'rmnally avail¬ 
able for sale or storing in an ordinarily good year. 

As to the ultimate distribution of this esrimated surplus, Mr. 
MaoDonnell continues his interesting calculations, into which it is 
not necessaiy to follow him in this place. One point* iiowever, in 
his previous estimates deserves further attention. He has calculated 
the average daily consumption of the people at thiee-fourths of a ser 
(ij lb.) per head* adopting for Champiran the same estimate which 
he has applied to the rest of Behat. On this point, and apparently 
on this point only, he does not carry with him the opinion of t)ie 
Collector, who has drawn up an. independent estimate, which, gives 
an average daily consumption of only g dtbuiidks (i lb. 2 oz.), or six 
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ounces less than Mr. MacDonnell’s estimate. The following is the 
statement of the Collector:—‘There are about two-thirds of the 
people who never eat rice at all, but live on Indian com, kodo 
(millet), and satii (ground peas, wheat, barley, or gram), throughout 
the year. Out of the total population of 1,440,815 persons, there 
are only 480,271 who eat rice habitually; and even of these latter 
there are very few who cat it more than once a day, making their 
second meal from Indian com, wheat, or barley. Taking the con¬ 
sumption of the rice-eating classes at four maunds a head yearly, 
and allowing about 30 per cent margin for error, the total quantity 
of rice consumed in the District will not be more than 2,500,000 
maunds (nearly 90,000 tons). Of the bhadai and rabi food-grains, 
the qxiantity consumed daily by those who use them is much less 
thnn that eaten by the consumers of rice. The average annual 
consumption, then, will not be more than five maunds per head an¬ 
nually. This, with an addition of two maunds of rabi or bhadai grain 
per head annually for those who made half their meal on rice, will 
make the total annual consumption of the District about 8,200,000 
maunds (say 293,000 tons).’ 

In addition to Mr. MacDoimell’s estimates, which refer only to the 
food-crops, I have thought it desirable to print the following figures, 
which show the average out-turn, given in lbs. per acre, of the chief 
crops throughout the District, tapfd by tappd. They are taken from an 
elaborate report, furnished in connection with the irrigation project 

Tappd Chigwan and DUn.— Kodo^ 485'4 lbs. per acre; cMnd^ 
388’i lbs,; maize, 388*1 lbs.; barley, 388-1 lbs.; wheat, 291-1 lbs.; 
peas, 291-1 lbs.; gram, 291-1 lbs.; dhdn or rice, 485-4 lbs.; cotton, 
72*6 llw.; linseed, 145-3 lbs.; rf/, 96-9 lbs.; castor-oil, 242-7 lbs. 

Tappd Jamhaull— Kodo^ 485-4 lbs. per acre; chind^ 388-x lbs.; 
maize, .388-1 lbs.; barley, 388-1 lbs.; wheat, 291-1 lbs.; peas, 
291-1 lbs.; gram, 291-1 lbs.; 485-4 lbs.; cotton, 72 6 lbs.; 

linseed, 145-3 lbs.; tU^ 96-9 lbs.; castor-oil, 242-7 lbs. 

Tappd Ramgir .—Kodoy 507-8 lbs. per acre; chindy 406 lbs.; 
maize, 406 lbs.; barley, 406 lbs.; wheat, 304-6 lbs.; peas, 304-6 
lbs.; gram, 304*6 lbs.; dhduy 507-8 lbs.; cotton, 76 lbs.; linseed, 
152-5 lbs.; HI, 101-4 ll^s.; castor-oil, 253-9 lbs. 

Tappd Balthar .—KodOy 59^*8 lbs.; chind, 473-6 lbs.; maize, 
473-6 lbs.; barley, 473-6 lbs.; wheat, 355-3 lbs.; peas, 355-3 lbs.; 
grani, 355-3 lbs.; dhdn, 592*8 lbs.; cotton, 88*7 lbs.; linseed, 178*3 
lbs.; HI, ii 8*2 lbs.; castor-oil, 296*2 lbs. 

Tappd Sahis.— Kodo, 615-5 ; chind, 492-4 lbs.; maize, 

492-4 lbs.; barley, 492-4 lbs.; wheat, 369-3 lbs.; peas, 369*3 lbs.; 
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grain, 359'3 Ihs.; lbs .; cotton, 92"4 lbs. j linseed, 

iS4'4lbs.j /iif 123'I lbs.; castor-oilj 337'S lbs. 

Tappd Dul^o Suho.—Sr6 lbs.; 652"g lbs.; maize, 

^52‘9 lbs. j barley, lbs.; wheal, 489'fi lbs.; peaSj 4S9'S lbs.; 
gram, lbs.; dhdn^ SH 5 lbs.; cotton, isa-S lbs.; linseed, 

244'^5 lbs,; lbs.; castoi'Oii 408 lbs. 

Far^fid Simrion.— Kodo^ riaS'i lbs.; 90?'7 lbs. j maiae, 

903'7 Ibs-; barley^ 9o2'7 lbs,; wheat, 677^1 lbs.; peas, 677"! lbs.; 
gram, (5 7 7’i lbs,; dM^ iiafi-ilbs,; cotton, 1697 lbs.; linseed, 
333^2 lbs.; tilt 225*5 lbs.; castor-oil, 564 lbs. 

Far^md Mihsl.—14S4 lbs,; lbs.; maize, 

iiS7'2lbs.; barley, 1187*3 lbs.; wheat, 890'4 lbs.; peas, S90’4 
lbs.; grma, 390*4 lbs,; dAd?!f 1484 lbs.; cotton, 222*2 lbs.; linseed, 
444-4lbs.; 396-3 lbs.; castor-oil, 743 lbs. 

Tappd, Bhubta.— Kodo^ 592i‘S Ibfl.; chindy 473*6 lbs, ; maize, 
473*6 lbs.; barley, 473-6 lbs.; wheat, 355*3 lbs.; peag, 355-3 ; 

gram, 355*3 lbs..; dlidn^^ 592*8 lbs.; cotton, 88*7 lbs.; linseed, 
178-3 lbs.; til, iiS-2 lbs.; castor-oiJ, 296-2 lbs." 

Tappd Gopdld.—739'6 lbs.; 591*6 Iba.; maiae, 

591-6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs.; wheat; 443-7 1^^' > peas, 443*7 11^^- 3 
gram, 4437 lbs.; dMn, 739-6 lbs. ; cotton, iio-gibs.; linseed, 
221-3 lbs.; tilf 147-91113.; castar-oiL, 369'S lbs. 

Tappd Chinkf.—659*8 lbs.; thindj 527'6lbE^; maize, 
527-6 lbs.; barley, 537-6 lbs.; wheat, 395-7 lbs,; peas, 395-7 lbs,; 
gram, 395*7 lbs.; 659'8 lbs. ; cotton, 98*9 lbs.; linseed, 

197-3 lbs.; /r/, 131*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 33 9 9 lbs. 

Tappd Deoraj .—Kodoy 739-6 lbs.; chind, 591-6 Lbs ; maize, 
391-6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs,; wheat, 443*7 lbs.; peas, 443*7 
gram, 443*7 lbs,; dhdn, 739-6 lbs.; cotton, iio'glbs.; linseed, 
5 * 1*8 lbs,; tUy ^47'9 lbs-; castor-oil, 369*8 lha. 

Tappd Sdthi.— Kodo^ 659*8 lbs.; chind^ 527*6 lbs.; maize, 
527-6 lbs. ; barley, 527'6 lbs.; wheat, 395-7 Iba.; peas, 395*7 lbs.; 
gram, 395*7 lbs.; dhdn, 659*8 lbs.; cotton, 98*9 lbs.; linseed, 
197-8 lbs.'; tU, 131*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 329*9 lbs, 

Tappd Balui,— Kido, 739*6 lbs*.; ckind, 591*6 lbs.; maize, 
59T*6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs.; wheat, 4437 lbs.: peas, 4437 lbs.; 
gram, 443*7 Ibs^; dhdn, 739*6 lbs.; cotton, 110-9 lbs.; Itnseed, 
221*8 lbs.; iU^ 147*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 369-8 lbs, 

Tappd Gandhauli.— K^da, 739*6 lbs.; (Mnd, 591-6 lbs.; maize, 
591-6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs,; wheats 443*7 lbs.; peas, 443*7 lbs.; 
gram, 443'7 lbs.; dJidm, 739-6 lbs,; cotton, 110-9 lbs.; lha£*ed, 
221 "8 lbs.; tU, 147*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 369*8 lbs. 
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Tappd Patjarw!L—FifIi^, 7396 lbs.; /rMnd, 5916 lbs.; maize, 
’591-6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs.; wheat, 4437 lbs.; peas, 443-7 lbs.; 
gram, 443-7 lbs.; 739 6 lbs.; cotton, 110-9 lbs.; linseed, 

221-8 lbs.; /^/, J47'9 lbs.; castor-oil, 369-8 lbs. 

Tappd Khadd.—.ffbA 739-6 lbs.; dund, 591-6 lbs.; maize, 
591-6 lbs.; barley, 591-6 lbs.; wheat, 443-7 lbs.; peas, 443-7 lbs.; 
gram, 443-7 lbs.; dhdn^ 739-6 lbs.; cotton, 110-9 lbs.; linseed, 
221-8 lbs.; tily 147-9 ll^s.; castor-oil, 369-8 lbs. 

Tappd Siigkon.— KodOy 1431-2 lbs.; chindt 1144*8 lbs.; maize, 
1144*8 lbs.; barley, 1144*8 lbs.; wheat, 858*6 lbs.; peas, 858*6 lbs.; 
gram, 858 6 lbs.; dhan^ i43*'2 lbs.; cotton, 214-6 lbs.; linseed, 
429-3 lbs.; /?/, 286*2 lbs.; castor-oil, 715-6 lbs. 

Tappd MadhduL— Kodo^ 987 lbs.; chindy 789-6 lbs.; maize, 
789-6 lbs.; barley, 789*6 lbs.; wheat, 592-2 lbs.; peas, 592*2 lbs.; 
gram, 592*2 lbs.; ihdn^ 987 lbs:; cotton, 148 lbs.; linseed, 
296-1 lbs.; til, 197*4 lbs.; castor-oil, 493-5 

Tappd Sonw'dl.— Kodo, 867-4 lbs.; chind, 694 lbs.; maize, 694lbs.; 
barley, 694 lbs.; wheat, 520-5 lbs.; peas, 520*5 lbs.; gram, 520-5 lbs.; 
dhdn, 867*4 Iba; cotton, 130*1 lbs.; linseed, 260*2 lbs.; til, i73’5 » 

castor-oil, 433-7 lbs. 

Tappd Sikhwd.— Rodo, 590 lbs.; maize, 760 lbs.; cMnd, 760 lbs.; 
barley, 760 lbs.; wheat, 570 lbs.; peas, 570 lbs.; gram, 670 lbs. ; 
dhdn, 950 lbs.; cotton, 142*5 lbs.; linseed, 285 lbs .; tU, 190 lbs.; 
castor-oU, 475 lbs. 

Tappd Altai}. — Xodo, 817 *8 lbs.; cMnd, 654 lbs.; maize, 654 lbs.; 
barley, 654 lbs.; wheat, 490-5 lbs.; peas, 490-5 lbs.; gram, 490*5 lbs.; 
dAdn, 817-8lbs.; cotton, 122-6lbs.; linseed, 245-2 lbs.; tU, 163*5 
castor-oil, 408-9 lbs. ' 

Tappd Dolahd.— Kodo, 987 lbs,; chind, 789*6 lbs.; maize, 
789-6165.; barley, 789-6 lbs.; wheat, 592-2 lbs.; peas, 592-2 lbs.; 
gram, 5 92 2 lbs.; dkdn, 987 lbs.; cotton, 148 lbs.; linseed, 
296-1 lbs.; til, 197*4lbs.; castor-oil, 493’5 lbs. 

Tappd Daulata.— Kodo, 950 lbs.; chind, 760 lbs.; maize, 760 lbs.; 
barley, 760 lbs.; wheat, 570 lbs.; peas, 570 lbs.; gram, 570 lbs.; 
dhdn, 950 lbs.; dl, 190 lbs.; castor-oil, 475 lbs.; cotton, 142*5 lbs.; 
linseed, 285 lbs. 

Tappd Jafarabad.— Kodo, 923-3 lbs.; chind, 738*4 lbs.; maize, 
738-4 lbs.; barley, 738*4 lbs.; wheat, 553-8 lbs.; peas, 553-8 lbs.; 
granj, 553*8 lbs.; dhdn, 923-3 lbs.; cotton, 138*4 lbs.; linseed, 
276-9165.; /f/, 184*6lbs.; castor-oil, 461-6lbs. 

Tappd Belwl— Kodo, 1020-3 lbs.; chind, 816 lbs.; maize, 8r6 lbs.; 
barley, 8i6 lbs.; wheat, 612 lbs; peas, 612 lbs.; gram, 612 lbs.; 
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dAdft, lbs,; cotton, I5jlbs. ^ linseedh 360 lbs, ^ HI, 204 Ihs, ] 

castoT-oLlj 5io'i lbs, 

Tappd Miindan,— Koio^ 92 3'3 lbs .; sAifid^ 73S'4 lbs,; maize^ 
73&'4lbs.; bailey, 73S'4]bs,j wheat, 553-^3 lbs.; peas, 553^8 lbs,; 

553'S Jbs.; d/idfff ^a^'^lbs,; cotton, 138^4, lbs.; tinseod, 
aVb'g lbs.; 184'6 lbs.; castor-oil, 461 -(5 lbs, 

Tappd BatsanL-— Kodo^ 1249 lbs.; chind, 9 99'2 lbs.; laaizfi, 
999^2 Ibs^; barley, 999’2 lbs.; wheat:, 7 49 ■■4 lbs,; peas, 7 49'4 lbs.; 
gram, 749 '4 Iba. j dhdn^ 1249 lb& ; cotton, iS7'3 lbs.; linseed, 
374’7 lbs.; tii^ 249^8 Iba.; castor-oil, (524'S lbs. 

Tappd Minpur. — Kodo, 1249 lbs. ; Aiind^ 999 '^ lbs.; maize, 
9 99'3 lbs.; bailey, 999'3 lbs.; wheat, 749^4 lbs,; peas, 749^4 lbs.; 
gram, 7494 lbs,; dddn^^ 1^49 Ibs^ 1 cotton, iS7’3 Iba.; linseed, 
374'7 Ibi ; til^ 2 49'8 Jbs.; castor-oil, 624^5 lbs. 

Average produce per acre of all the tappds S62’7 lbs.; 

cldnd (190 "a lbs,; maize, bgo'-s Iba.; barley, 6go‘3 lbs.; wheat, 
517^6 lbs,; peas, 5i7'6 1bs.; gram^ 517lbs. ; ih^ S62‘7lbs.; 
cotton, i29‘4lbs,; linseed, 25S’Slbs.; HI (oQ-seed), i72'5lbs.; 
Castor-oil, 43T‘3lbBr 

Condition of the Cpltivatoiis.—T he size of a holding depends 
on various circumstances, such as the. condition of the family 
joint or divided); the caste of the rayai—-^ BrAhmaiij for example, 
usually cultivating less land than a Koert or Dosidh, and a day- 
labourer less than a man who devotes hia whole time to agriculture ; 
or the nature of the soih clay lands requiring more labour and pre¬ 
paration than light lands. In the Thaiwi, or part inhabited by the 
Thdrus, each man can plough as much as he liVeSj paying rent accord¬ 
ing to the number of ploughs he holds. The great difference in die size 
of the in diiferent/fffj3?jrfj makes it difficult to state the average 
size of a holding; but ffie Collector returns the following table:— 


Statement showing the average size Of the Holdings of 

DIFFERENT ClASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN CHaMPIiLaN DISTRICT. 


Phiteaiiaa DTstitus of 

^hbUliog' !□ 

Slee holidjn^ 

[n local 

La.bOiijrer,. 

Petty gViopkeeper* .... 
Agneahnrist of the poewr djiss who/ 
are aliove the cIms of labomrers, , \ 

WcU-tO-do agricultUtist, . 

Do-, with joint interest in his j 

as petty propriGtprt , , . J 

■37 to I '4S 
■ 74 i I'll; I 83 
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A holding of i J acre is very common for a labourer; 25 acres is not 
exceptional for a well-to-do agricultiurist, while many are found to 
cultivate 67 acres. In the Ddn, where the local bighd consists of 
108,900 square feet, or 2^ acres, and all calculations are made by 
ploughs, two ploughs are supposed to cultivate four bighds^ and, 
therefore, one pair of bullocks five acres. A rayat who cultivates 
fifteen bighds is said to be much better off than a respectable retail 
shopkeeper. The former produces nearly everything he wants, 
whereas the latter has to buy his food, fuel, etc., in the bdsdr. As a 
rule, the rayafs are hopelessly in debt, notwithstanding that they 
usually obtain good crops ; but they arc extravagant, and invariably 
anticipate the next year’s harvest Some, however, of the richer 
cultivators have saved enough to be able to make advances to 
their less provident neighbours. Such advances are usually made 
in kind; and the interest paid is one and a half mounds returned 
at harvest time for each mound advanced earlier in the year, or 
50 per cent 

The. Domestic Animals of Champdran consist of buffaloes 
{bhdin), bullocks {bdH), cows sheep {bheri), goats {bakrf), 

pigs {dtr), ponies {ghord\ and dogs. The value of a buffalo varies 
from Rs.20 to Rs.25 to £2, los.); a pair of draught bullocks 
usually fetch from Rs.25 to Rs.30 (j^2, los, to ^^3); a cow is 
worth from Rs-S to Rs.7 (los. to 14s.); a score of sheep from Rs.8 
(i6s.) to Rs.10 {jQi)’, a goat from 4 to 8 as. (6d. to is.); pigs 
are rarely met with; a pony fetches about Rs.25, or jQz, los. 
Buffaloes are generally kept for milk, and are sold at an average 
rate of Rs.6 per ser of milk given daily. Fowls are only kept by 
Muhammadans, pigs by the lowest of castes. Cattle arc principally 
fed on grass and hhusd^ but valuable animals also get janerdy 
and sometimes oil-cake. Bhdsd is made from the husks of paddy, 
barley, oats, etc., and a bullock will eat 10 sersy or 20 lbs., of this 
a day. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in Champdran are the 
following :—(i.) The hdly or common country plough, an instrument 
which just scratches the ground. Its value is about 6 or 8 
dnnds (9d- to is.) Its component parts are (a.) the parihdly or 
handle; (A) the harisy or yoke ; and (tf.) the phdty or ploughshare. 
The point is shod with iron. No harness is required to yoke the 
cattle to it. The harts is often made from the sakhwd tree; the rayat 
supplies the wood, and the village carpenter makes it up, receiving 
the produce of half a kdthd of land for each plough. (2.) The 
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koddU is a kind of large hoe, something like an English spade with 
a short handle. It costs about 8 dnnds, or is. (3.) The khur^ 
a small instrument, with a very short handle and a triangular blade, 
is used for weeding, and for rooting up grass as fodder for cattle; 
value, 1 dnnd, or ijd- (4.) The hmgd is a long thick piece of 
wood for crushing clods, drawn by two pairs of bullocks, the two 
drivers standing on the ends to give more weight; value, i rupee, 
or 2S. (5.) Rakes {khdntd)) and (6.) drills {tdnri) for sowing the seed, 
are both used only by indigo-planters. 

Wages, etc. —The Collector returned the following rates of wages, 
etc., as prevailing in the year 1870:—Imported day-labourers, Rs.3, or 
6s., per month j day-labourers, 2 dnnds, or 3d., per day ; agricultural 
labourers, i dnnd 2 pies, or i^d., per day; hire of a plough per 
day, 2^ dnrtds, or 3|d.; contract rate for earth-work, Rs.a-8, or 5s., 
per 1000 cubic feet; where the earth has to be thrown some 
distance, Rs.3, or 6s., per 1000 cubic feet j blacksmiths, 2 dnnds, or 
3d., per day; carpenters, the same j weavers, 5 pies, or about |d-, per 
yard of cloth woven j brickmakers, Rs.250 to Rs.300, or j^25 to 
per 100,000 bricks; masons, 2J to 3 dnnds, or 3|d to 4jd., 
per day; thatchers, 2 to 2^ dnnds, or 3d. to 3|d., per day; washer¬ 
men, 3, 4, 5 dnnds, or 4jd., 6d., 7Jd., per score of clothes; barbers, 
from 4 to 8 dnnds (6d. to is.) per month ; tailors, 3 dnnds, or 4^d., 
per day \ jewellers, 2 dnnds, or 3d., per told manufactured for silver 
work, and 8 dnnas, or is., for gold; sawyers, 2 J dnnds, or 3|d., 
per day; ropemakers, 2 dnnds, or 3d., per day; herdsmen, 2 to 4 
dnnds, or 3d. to 6d., per head of cattle; tinmen, i dnnd, or ii[d., 
for each article j oilmen, 3 dnftds, or 4|d., per day ; grain parchers, 
I pie for each 4 sers (8 lbs.); peons and grass-cutters, Rs.3, or 6s., 
per month ; boatmen, 3 dnnds per day, or 4jd; belddrs, 2 J dnnds, 
or 3|d., per day; carters, Rs.4, or 8s., per month ; burnishers, 2^^ 
dnnds, or 3jd., per day; chdmdrs, 2 J dnnds, or 3|d, per day. 

Wages are said to have risen slightly of late years. The average 
rate at present for imskiUed labour is i^ to if dnnds, or from a 
little less than 2(L to afd. per day of ten hours; male adults getting 
i^ dnnds, or 2fd.; boys and women i dnnd, or i^d In addition, 
a meal of parched barley or rice is commonly given in the middle 
of the day, which brings the daily wage up to from if to if dnnd, 
or from ifd. to ajd. A plough is usually hired for 2 dnnds, or 3d-, 
per day, which includes the hire of two bullocks and one man. 
The cattle only work from morning to noon, and the driver receives 
some maize for his breakfast. In the month of Kartik, when 
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the demand is great, the daily rate paid for a plough rises 
to 2^ dnnds, or 3|d. During the rice harvest the reapers are paid 
in kind, receiving two out of every sixteen bundles reaped, w-itlr an 
occasional bundle thrown in. This mode of remuneration is so 
much more advantageous to the labourers,' that it is difficult to 
induce them to accept any money wages during harvest-time. 

Prices. —The average cost of the best rice in 1872-3 was 12 sgrs 
per rupee, or 9s. id. per cwL ; common rice, 22 sers per rupee, 
or 4s. iijd. per cwt j wheat, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 6d. per 
cwt; barley, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6Jd. per cwt; gram, 24 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 6id. per cwt. j maize, 31^ per rupee, or 3s. ojd. 
per cwt. The highest price reached in the famine of 1866 w'as 
sm of rice per rupee, or i6s. 2d. per cwt. About the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, common rice sold at 75 sers per rupee, or 
IS. 5d. per cwt.; wheat, 85^ sen per rupee, or is. 3d. per cwt.; 
jaturd^ 135 sers per rupee, or 9^d. per cwt. Distilled liquor sells at 
from 8 to 12 dnnds, or from is. to is. 6d. per quart bottle; indigo 
at about Rs.22o per factory maund^ or ;£^33 a cwt 

Weights and Measures. —All calculations in Champdran are 
made in put — i,e. all articles are weighed against so many piu —of 
which there are two kinds, Gorakhpuri and Lohid. The table 
of weight is as follows;—2 ddfiis—x damri; 2 damris=x chka- 
ddm; 2 cAAadddms—i adheld; 2 adkelds=i pice; 2 pice—i takd; 
2 takdsss I gandd; 3 jdos= \tdl ; tdls— i ratti ; 8 raU{s= i mdshd ; 
12 mdshds—i told; 5 folds—1 chhatdk, or 900 grains Troy; 16 
ckAafdks— i ser, or 2^ lbs. Troy, or 2^ lbs. Avoirdupois; 5 
standard sen—i pasuri; 8 standard pasuri=j man or maund of 
82*2 lbs. There are 3680 Lohid pice in the standard maund; but 
practically each bdidr has its own weight, which is everywhere 
below the standard weight given above, except in the case of sugar 
and saltpetre. The ser is computed by the number of gandds in¬ 
cluded in it, which varies from 29 to 9J. Thus the ser which 
contains 29 gandds^ or 116 Lohid pice, is equal to i8,i562§ Troy 
grains. What is known as the pakkd ser contains 23 gandds, or 
92 Lohid pice. 

The following grain measures are met with in the north of the 
District:—2 passan—i mani; 2^ manis—x hdthdi; 25 gandds, 
or i Gorakhpur ser=x hdthdi, or 20 standard chhatdks; 
i rujid—x ser and 14 chhatdks; 2^^ hdthdis^ ij rujid; 12 rujids 
= 1 biswd. 

The following statement shows the size of the different local 
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bighds in use in Champdran» giving the length of the la^ in hdths^ 
the equivalent in square feet, and the ratio to the English acre. 
The bighd gradually increases in size from the south to the north of 
the District As a general rule, to the south of the SikhrenA the lag^ 
contains about hdthsy and to the north of that river from 8 to 10. 

A bighd of 5 hdth /agi contains 22,500 square feet, or •5r of an 
acre; one of 5J hdfh /agi 24,806*25 sq. ft, or *56 of an acre; one 
of 5 J /id/h /agi 27,225 sq. ft, or *62 of an acre; one of 5I hdth /agi 
29,756*25 sq. ft., or ‘68 of an acre; one of 6 hd//t lagi 32,400 sq, ft, 
or *74 of an acre; one of 6^ hdth /agi 35,156*25 sq. ft., or *80 of 
an acre; one of 6^ hdt/i /agi 38,025 sq. ft, or *87 of an acre; one 
6f /idth /agi 41,006*25 sq. ft, or *94 of an acre; one of 7 hdth /agi 
44,100 sq. ft, or 1*01 acre; one of 7J hdth /agi 47,306*25 sq. ft, 
or 1*08 acre; one of 7^ hdth /agi 50,625 sq. ft, or 106 acre; one 
of 7f hdth /agi 54,056*25 sq. ft, or 1*24 acre; one of 8 hdth /agi 
57,600 sq. ft, or 1*32 acre; one of hdth /agi 6r,256*i5 sq. ft,, 
or 1*40 acre; one of 8^ hdth /agi 65,025 sq. ft, or r*49 acre; one 
of 8J hdth /agi 68,906*25 sq. ft., or 1*58 acre; one of 9 hdth /agi 
72,900 sq. ft, or i‘ 67 acre; one of 9^ hdth /agi 77,006*25 sq. ft, 
or 1*76 acre; one of 9J hdth /agi 81,225 sq. ft, or 1*86 acre; one 
of 9^ hdth /dgi 85,556*25 sq. ft, or r*96 acre; one of 10 h 4 th /agi 
90,000 sq. ft., or 2*06 acres; one of lo^ hdth /agi 94,556*25 sq. ft, 
or 2*17 acres; one of ro^ hdth /agi 99,225 sq. ft, or 2*27 acres; 
one of io| hdth /agi 104,006*25 sq. ft, or 2*38 acres; one of rr 
hdth /agi 108,900 sq. ft, or 2*5 acres. There are 20 firH in 1 
dhdrki; 20 dhdr/d—x dhtir; 20 dhdr=-x kdtkd; 20 kdt/id=^i bighd. 

Time, —The day is divided into eight watches or pahars^ each of 
which is subdivided into dands^pals^ and bikld. 60 pals^x dand; 

dandsssi pahar. The common people often tell the time verj' 
accurately by looking at the sun. 

Landless Dav-Labouhers. —The Collector reports that this class 
is being largely fostered by indigo-manufacturers, by sugar and salt¬ 
petre makers, and by zandnddrs for the cultivation of their private 
lands. The wages paid by Europeans are generally at the rate of Rs,3 
(6s.) per month. Some of the labourers are immigrants from ChutiA 
NAgpur, In large towns many persons subsist almost entirely on 
the daily proceeds of their labour. Dhingars and Beldars rarely 
hold lands. Not a few persons combine the calling of agriculture 
with that of day-labourer, their wives and children helping to culti¬ 
vate their small patches of land ; but the Nuniyds are a strictly 
labouring class. If they are not engaged in manfacturing saltpetre, 
they and their wives work on roads, etc; and being very good 
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spadesmen, they can generally command a somewhat higher rate 
than the ordinary wage. 

The women and children of all classes are largely employed on 
light field-work, such as weeding, etc, 

Sfarx Land. —^There are thousands of acres of spare land both 
in the central and north-western parts of Champtlran. The northern 
tract is covered with high grass, which is used for thatching and 
for grazing cattle. Rents are moderate when compared with the pre¬ 
vailing rates in Tirhut and Sdran. Certain localities are much 
sought after. In the north, where, according to the Collector, there 
are extensive prairies of uncultivated land, the proprietors demand 
a rent of Rs.3 {6s.) per bighd^ and will only grant short leases, on the 
ground that a long lease and a low rent would enrich the squatters. 

Tenants’ Rights. —Hardly any land in Champiran is held by 
tenants with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 1859. The prin¬ 
cipal cause of this, is the almost universal custom of letting villages 
in farm for short terms. Very few landlords let their lands to the 
rayais direct, but farm them out to thikdddrs (lease-holders), for 
five or seven years. When the term expires, the landlord, as a rule, 
demands an enhanced rental from the lease-holder; and the increase 
falls ultimately on the rayats, cither in the shape of a higher rent 
per acre, or by the addition of waste lands to their cultivation, 
for which rent is charged; or where there is no waste, by exact¬ 
ing rent for some fictitious land, commonly known as kdghazi 
samin, Cc paper land. It thus happens that few rayats are able to 
hold their lands unmterruptedly for twelve years at the same rates. 
Only rayats of a superior class receive pattds, which when given are 
generally the pretext for exacting saJdnds. 

There are other reasons, however, to account for this unusual 
state of things. Champdran rayats for the most part are extremely 
careless and ignorant of their legal rights. The zarmnddr is looked 
up to with unusual deference, and his demands are rarely disputed. 
Most of the District belongs to one or two proprietors, whose 
influence among their tenants is enormous, and who can eject and 
dispossess at pleasure. 

Land Tenures. —The average size of a zaminddri estate in 
Champdran is 1050 acres, which is larger than that in any other 
District of Behar. The principal features in Champaran tenures 
are the prevalence of the short-farming S3?stem, and the custom of 
paying rents in kind. TTie short-farming system has already been 
explained in the Statistical Accoimts of Tirhut and Sdran, and has 
been alluded to in the preceding paragraph on ‘ Tenants* Rights.’ 
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Rents are paid in kind, according to two systems,—the batdi and 
hUndd. Under the batdi S3rsteni the rayat and the landlord agree to 
divide the produce of the field equally—the former supplying the 
seed and labour. Written agreements rarely pass between the 
parties; and while the landlord may dismiss his tenant whenever he 
pleases, the latter may cultivate the land in any way he likes, or 
even not at all. In the rice-growing tract to the north of the 
District this tenure is common, as it is advantageous to the land¬ 
lord, but in the south and central parts it is rarely found. Where a 
rayat takes up land under a htindd tenure, he agrees to deliver to 
his landlord a certain quantity of grain. The risk is thus entirely 
on his side, while under the batdi he shares both risk and profit 
with his landlord. Waste lands are let thus:—The landlord allows 
the tenant to cultivate as much land as he can betw'een the months 
of Baisikh and Agrahiyan, but no agreement is made that the land 
is to be afterwards’kept in cultivation. During the first year no rent 
is charged; for the second only four dnnds (6d-), after which the 
holding is treated as an ordinary batdi tenure. The rayat, however, 
only takes two crops, and then allows the land to become. waste 
again. A brit tenure is where a right of occupancy is secured for 
ever, and the land is held rent free. Under this heading may be 
included fdkirdnd and chdkrdna lands. 

Rents. —There are no old pargand rates existing for Champaran, 
as the District was only formed in 1835-36; but the ODllector, in 
connection with the didf^ Survey, examined a mass of old Settle¬ 
ment papers, and came to the conclusion that up to 1869 rents had 
altered very little from the time of the Permanent Settlement For 
the better class of lands from Rs.2 to Rs.3 (or 4s, to 6s.) were then 
charged per bighd; for middle-class lands, Rs.r-8 to Rs.2 (38. to 
45.); and for uncultivated, though cultivable land, from 6 dnnds to 
Rs.i-12 (9d. to 3s. 6d.), According to the Board of Revenue 
Statistics for 1868^9, the following are average rents per acre;—for 
rice land, Rs.2-4 (4s. 6d.) and Rs,3 (6s.); for wheat land, Rs.2-4 
(4s. 6d,); for second-class land for inferior grains, Rs.i-8 (3s.); for 
first-class land, Rs.3 (or 6s.); for indigo, cotton, and tobacco land, 
Rs.2-4 (4s. 6d.); for opium land, Rs.3 and Rs.4 (6s. and 8s.); for 
oilseed land, Rs.2-4 (4s. 6d.); for sugar-cane land, Rs.6 and Rs.7 
(ras. and r4S.). In Bettii, where the best sugar-cane and rice lands 
pay about the same, the rate runs up to Rs.9 for a bigkd of 8^ hdths, 
or about 12s. per acre. In BiLmnagar, the land is let according to 
the number of ploughs a man holds. But by far the larger part of 
old cultivated land throughout the District pays rent according to 
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the caste of the occupier,—a high-caste man paying much less than 
a man of low position. Thus, it is not uncommon to find a field 
occupied by a Brdhman or Rajput, held at only one-third the rate 
paid by a Dosadh or other low-caste man for land of precisely the 
same quality. Rents are not usually enhanced by additions to the 
rate per bighd, but by cesses, saldmls^ etc. 

Act X. of 1859 has had little direct effect in Champdian District, 
the nativ'cs being subservient to their landlords, rather than litigious. 
Since 1869, rents, especially in the Bettii estate, which has fallen into 
difficulties, have risen in consequence of the system of putting up 
villages to auction to the highest bidder, who makes what he can out 
of them before his lease falls in. The following figures show the 
number of suits for enhancing rents, under section 13, Act X. of 1859: 
—i86o-6i, 4; 1861-62, 108; 1862-63, *931 1863-64, i77;x864-65, 
26; 1865-66, 62; 1866-67, '58; 1867-68, 1754; 1868-69, 1310; 
1869-70,19; 1870-71,25. 

Manl'RS is largely used in the shape of cow-dung and sit, or indigo 
refuse. The rayat applies as much of the former to his field as he 
can. It is rarely sold. The Hf is thrown on the field when it comes 
out of the vat Sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, and indigo are manured, 
but not rice, because a sufficient supply of manure is not available. 

Irrigation is common in some parts of Champdian, while it is 
comparatively rare in others. All along the north of the District 
the small ndids are annually dammed up wherever possible, and the 
surplus water is utilised, by leading channels from the dam to where 
it is wanted. The Thdrus display a remarkable aptitude for thus 
irrigating their crops, and pd/ns several miles long are sometimes 
seem In certain tracts, however, in the north of the District, the 
water is cut off by the NepAIfs beyond the frontier, when it is 
most wanted in the plains. There are no canals. Wells are not 
common, and tanks are extremely rare. Wells cost from Rs.3 
to Rs.40 (6s. to jC4), and are either holes dug without any support, 
or lined with segmental tiles. Wells completely lined with bricks 
are very rare. The cold-weather crops are generally irrigated. 

It is not usual to leave lands fallow, nor is rotation of crops practised. 

Natural Calamities.— Mildew {hardd) affects the cold-weather 
crops slightly every year. Caterpillars {pkatangt) and worms {kird 
and pihi) attack opium and indigo more or less every season. 
Locusts {titH or /wWSf) destroyed some of the crops in 1866. Rot 
(/a/a) affects peas. Crickets {gardr) attack opium, and also Htn 
trees: blight {IdM) attacks the mustard crop only. No remedial 
measures have been adopted. 
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Floods.— The District of Charapiran is subject to heavy floods, 
in the south, these are caused by the overflow of the Gandak: in 
the no^, they arise from Uie inabUity of the streams to carry off 
sudden and heavy rainfaU from the hills. The completion of 
the embankment wiU remedy the former evil; and the 

latter it is proposed to obviate by constructing storage-basins, to 
revive the hill drainage, which will be subsequently utilised for 
irrigahon. Malaria and fever, arising from the damp state of the 
ground, follow the floods. 

Drought has occurred once or twice within recent years to such 
an extent as to cause a general destruction of the crops. The most 
notable instance was in 1865^6, when there was an entire failure of 
fte local ramfall. A cheap system of irrigation from the hill ndlds 
IS rendered diflScult, if not impossible, by the fact that tlie Nepalls 
use the same streams at a higher level for irrigating their own fields. 

Famine of 1866.—-The following paragraphs have been condensed 
from Mr. Cockerell’s ‘Report on the Famme of 1866 

The scarcity was felt most severely in the north and northeastern 
parts along the NepdJ where the principal crop of rice had 
entirely failed. The previous autumn crops were fair, but had been 
largely exported owing to the prevalence of high prices in neigh¬ 
bouring Districts; and consequently, when the rice crop was lost, 
distress l^me general. So early as October 1865, the commonest 
sort of rice could not be procured at less than 9 rw a rupee, or 
las. id per cwt.,—three times the rate it was selling for at the 
beginning of the same ye^. The price of all other food grains had 
risen in a similar proportion. Matters were further complicated by 
the bursting of the Gandak embankment in the south-western parts 
of the District, which destroyed the low-land rice in some parts, 
and by inundations from the Little Gandak and the Dhanautl rivers. 
The prospects of the rabi or winter crops were also bad, and second 
sowings had failed in many places. In February a severe hailstorm 
caused much damage to the rabl crops along the Gandak, in the 
south and south-east of the District; and their out-turn was still 
further diminished by bad seed and dry winds. CMtuL, a grain 
which is largely used for food, withered completely, and local 
resources soon became exhausted. 

The District was thus rendered entirely dependent on external 
supplies. There was no demand for labour; distress increased 
rapidly, and grain robberies and incendiary fires became alarmingly 
common. No relief measures were undertaken till June,—^the 
Collector having reported favourably of the prospects of the raH 
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crops in Januaryi and subsequently in February and March. On 
the 7th June, however, a public meeting was held, at which a Relief 
Committee was formed for MotihArf, and a Sub-Committee for 
BettiA. Relief-centres were estabUshed at these two places, and also 
at Sagaull and AdApur, where gratuitous relief in the shap>e of one 
daily meal of soaked grain was administered to those who were 
physically unfit for work. Road works were also established, and 
wages were paid varying from three to six pict per head per diem. 
Subsequently fresh relief-centres were opened at KesanyA,Gobindganj, 
SugAon, Mfrpur, BhelwA, KatkanwA, and BarhaurA, where similar 
relief was distributed. But no special system or principle regulated 
the distribution of food. The quantity which each applicant ob¬ 
tained depended on the numbers then present; thus, at MotfhArl 
the sum allotted for relief was so small, that each applicant out of 
1500 received only four chhatdks^ or a half-pound of food per diem. 
At AdApur each obtained only three chhatdks. To add to the 
general distress, the main embankment on the Gandak gave way in 
August, and the flood-;vater passed over the District till it joined 
the little Gandak. About 16,000 bigkis of food-producing land, 
then urgently required, were thus lost for the year. The maize 
crop, however, was good; prices fell in September, and all relief- 
centres were closed by the rst October, 

The average daily number receiving relief in July was 4160; in 
August, 3746; and in September, 3099. The mortality from actual 
starvation, and disease accelerated by starvation, was very great; 
according to the police returns, the total number of deaths was 
56,000, or 6 per cent on an estimated population of 850,000. The 
classes which suffered most were the GodlAs, DosAdhs, Dorns, 
Kurmfs, and NuniyAs, especially the last, of whom one-third are 
said to have died. The subscriptions for charitable relief were 
small, only amounting to Rs.9574 (;^957, 8s.), of which Rs.5000 
(^500) was contributed by the MaharajA of BettiA. 

Famine op 1874,—Owing to the scarcity and badly-distributed 
rainfall of 1873, ’4^ of an inch having fallen from September 

to December, there was a serious deSciency in the rice crop of that 
year. The failure was most felt in the thdnds of LauriyA, BagahA, and 
Adapur, while a fair out-turn of the rabi crops was expected in other 
parts of the Distnct In AdApur, which is a great rice-growing tract, 
the greater portion of the crop failed; and in LauriyA, where there is 
no rabi and no poppy, the rice was totally lost. About the end of 
the year, matters became worse in the north-west parts. The people 
depended entirely on the one crop, which had already been mort- 
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gaged; and the mahdjans or village money-lenders refused to make 
advances for next year when they saw prospects were bad. By the 
middle of January rice was quoted in Bagaha at 9 sen a rupee, or 
12s. id. per cwt.; and as the baniyds or shopkeepers refused to sell 
even at that price, sales of Government rice were authorised. 

Rain fell in the beginning of the next month and immensely 
improved the prospects of the rabi crops. In the meantime arrange¬ 
ments had been made [for opening relief-works, and for importing 
over 1,000,000 viaunds of grain. Incendiarism, robberies, and other 
crimes prevalent in times of scarcity, were becoming rife along tlic 
northern borders. In February, however. Government relief became 
fairly established; relief-works in the shape of tank-digging and 
road-making were opened, and the extension of the Gandak em¬ 
bankment was taken in hand. Towards the end of February, there 
were 30,000 people daily engaged on these works. By the end of 
May, this number rose to 174,000, but it rapidly fell after the rains 
began. Before the latter date, all Government transport operations 
had finally closed, although private importations continued with 
considerable briskness. Early in June, the rivers rose in the north 
of the District and flooded about 200 square miles, destroying all 
the Indian corn in the thdnds of MotOidri and Dhdki. The autumn 
crops, however, were fair, the out-turn in the north-west and centre 
of the District being exceptionally large, while in the east tlie yield 
was equal to an average. In some parts, relief-officers reported 
that a greater area than usual had been sown in autumn crops; and 
the Collector had no hesitation in stating that the out-turn of these 
crops would carry on the people till the winter harvest. In the 
beginning of September, favourable accounts were received from all 
parts of the District except the east of the Gobindganj Subdivision, 
where half of the late rice was said to have been totally lost. Before 
the end of that month, however, from twelve to fifteen inches of rain 
had fallen, which rendered the winter harvest and spring sowings every¬ 
where safe, and relief operations were closed at the end of September. 

Famine Warnings. —Champiran is divided by the Little Gandak 
into two regions,—a rice-producing tract to the north of that river, 
and a non-rice-producing tract to the south. A serious failure of 
the rice crop in the tract north of the Little Gandak would not, 
unless accompanied by a similar loss of the autumn and spring 
crops, affect those in the south who do not eat rice. It is almost 
impossible, regarding only the bdzdr quotations of rice, to fix the 
point at which scarcity passes into famine, and Government inter¬ 
ference becomes necessary. It is in the power of local grain-dealers. 
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especially in remote tracts, to raise by combination the price of rice 
to fancy rates as soon as they foresee a failure of the crops. Thus, 
in Bagahi, in the end of January 1874, rice was quoted at nine 
sen a rupee, and the Baniyis were closing their shops because they 
saw that they had a monopoly.' Distress, however, never became 
severe at Bagaha, as it did in other parts of Rdmnagar. Importa¬ 
tion would not be an easy matter in Champiran in case of famine, 
as water-carriage is entirely up-stream, and the machinery by which 
the surplus crops are exported in ordinary years is not capable of 
bemg suddenly reversed. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. —The entire District is 
practically owned by three landholders,—^the Mahirdjd of Bettid, 
the Kiji of Rimnagar, and the Madhuban Bibu. The first of 
these owns nearly the whole of pargand Majhawd; the second is 
the proprietor of Rdj Ramnagar; while the lands of the Madhuban 
Bdbu lie in pargands Simrdun and Mihsi. All three are resident. 
Emopeans hold very little land. 

Roads. —The following is a list of the principal roads in Cham- 
piran District, none of which are under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. I have been unable to obtain the figures for maintenance, 
and some of the roads are new or incomplete(i.) Motihdri to 
the borders of Tirhut, 30 miles in length; (2.) Bari to Seraha, 
Smiles; (3.) Motihiri to Sattar^/W/, 28 miles; (4.) Motihiri to 
Bettii, 30 miles; (5.) Motihiri to Dhiki, 18 miles; (6.) Motihiri 
to Tetarii, 30 miles; (7.) Motihiri to Tarkolia, 8 miles; (8.) Tar- 
kolii to Pfpri, i8f miles; (9.) Motihiri to Sugion, 12 miles; (la) 
Motihiri to Serihi, 13 miles; (ri.) Motihiri to Adapur, 20 miles; 
(12.) SagauH to Nepil, 20 miles; (13.) SagauH to Gobindganj,-i9 
miles; (14.) Bettii to Gobindganj, 23 miles; (15.) Bettii to Bagaha, 
34 miles; (16.) Bettii to Chunpattii, 11 miles; (17.) Bettii to Balthar, 
17 miles; (18.) Bettii to Amwi Bargion, ii miles; (19.) Bettii 
to Sangrahf 12 miles; (20.) Bettii to Lauriyd, 14 miles; (21.) 
Lauriyi to Ramnagar, 13 miles; (22.) Lauriyito Shikiipur, 10 mdes; 
(23.) Ramnagar to Shikirpur, 10 miles; (24,) Lauriyi to Bagahi, 21 
miles; {25.) Bagahi to Kami Tind, 15 miles; (26.) Jagdispur to 
Gobindganj, X2 miles;—total length, 437! miles. , 

The report of the District Road Committee of Champiran for , 
the year ending September r875, published in the Calcutta Gazette 
of July 12, 1876, shows that the total receipts for that year amounted 
;^ 34 io> 8s., towards which ferry-tolls contributed J the 

total expenditure was ^^8252, 12s. lod., of which was spent 

on original works, and j^4979 on repairs. In addition, there were 
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heavy extraordinary items, in the nature of balances, on both sides of 
the account, due to the famine-relief outlay of the previous year. It 
would appear that both the earth-work of the roads and the bridges 
are now in a good state of repair throughout the District The 
Magistrate reports that ‘ the District Road Cess Committee worked 
exceedingly well during the year, and gave valuable assistance in the 
introduction and working of the Road Cess Act All the planters 
exerted themselves in superintending both the repair and famine 
works. The saminddrs gave up all lands required for famine roads 
without compensation.’ 

Manufactures, —The only manufactures which arc deserving of 
notice are indigo, sugar, and saltpetre. Besides these, coarse cloth, 
ropes of rnUnj grass, blankets, and pottery are made. The processes 
of indigo and sugar manufacture have already been described. 

Saltpetre is made during the cold weather by a caste known 
as Nuniyds, in all parts of the District, except tdppa Nanaur, 
where the earth is not suflSciently saliferous. These men generally 
work in gangs of three, one person collecting the earth, and the 
second the fuel, while the third presides over the ckild^ or boiler. 
The right to collect the saline earth belongs to the gaminddr, and 
is leased and sub-leased yearly, or for a term of years, the rent being 
paid in kind. Thus, the leaseholder pays a certain amount of salt¬ 
petre for the monopoly of collecting and manufacturing the earth 
within certain limits. The sub-leaseholder is generally the master 
manufacturer, who obtains workmen by advancing them money. 
The produce, after payment of rent, is divided equally between 
him and the Nuniyds. The process of manufacture is as follows:— 
A quantity of saliferous earth mixed with w’ater is thrown into a 
pit and allowed to soak for twelve hours, after which the brine is 
extracted. This is boiled for three hours, and after it cools 
saltpetre is deposited in a crystalline state. The brine which is 
left is again boiled, and yields more saltpetre, together with some 
salt. The quantity of saltpetre and salt which can be daily 
produced in one pit is variously returned at three sers (6 lbs.) 
of saltpetre and one half ser (i lb.) of salt, and four sers (8 lbs.) 
of saltpetre and one and a quarter sers (2 J lbs.) of salt. The refiners 
buy the crude saltpetre, collect it in large iron boilers, and having 
boiled it, carry the brine to vats, where it is cooled and strained. 
From this process is educed kalmi saltpetre. Any brine which 
still remains is thrown on the earth, which is found in every salt¬ 
petre godown. This earth soon becomes sufficiently saliferous to 
yield saltpetre, and the process adopted by the Nuniyas in making 
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crude saltpetre is again gone through. Both saltpetre and salt are 
produced, of a finer quality than those yielded by the original pro¬ 
cess. It is estimated that roo mounds of saltpetre yield 50 mounds 
of refined saltpetre, and 2 mounds of salt 

The number of koifds or manu^tories in rSfiq was.returned at 
4887, producing annually 87,966 mounds (64,404 cwts.) of saltpetre, 
and 27,489 mounds (20,126 cwts.) of salt The nxunber of refined 
saltpetre godowns was returned as 591. 

The khdri process of manufacture is as follows :—^Barth is col- 
, lected and laid on piles of wood or heaps of straw, and is then 
^ burnt in the same way as bricks. This process is repeated for 
\ some months, until sufficient earth has been collected, which is 
placed in pits, and mixed with water. The brine is then boiled, 
-after which kkdri saltpetre is produced, but no salt 
\ Trade. —^The chief exports from Champiran are rice, makdi^ 
oilseeds, timber, saltpetre, hides, indigo, opium, and sugar. The 
imj^rts are cloth and salt. The Gandak is the principal traffic 
route, communication down-stream being very easy. Most of the 
consi^ments come from Bagahi, Gobindganj, and Sattar ghdts. 
The btilk of the sugar and nearly all the timber come from Bagahi, 
which is the Forest Depot of Messrs. Dear and Ca, Monghyr. The 
cost of carriage by gari varies from half a or a quarter of a 
farthing, per mautid per mile to three-quarter pie, or ; and the 
freight by boat down the Gandak is less than one-third pie (7^, or 
a sixth of a farthing) per mound per mile. 

The trade with NepAI travels by three routes;—(i.) vio Bettid, 
Sagaulf, and Raksdul; (2.) vio Katkanwd, where many traders 
reside; and (3.) via Ghordsdn, in the north-east comer of the 
District The greater portion of the Nepdl trade follows the 
second of these routes; the last is very little used at present The 
principal articles of trade, as shown in the Katkanwd returns, are 
paddy, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, salt, tori, and cloth. Large 
quantities ofgklanA spices are imported from Botwdl via Tribenf and 
Bagahi. Trade with Gorakhpur and the North-Western Provinces 
passes almost entirely through Bagahi, where it crosses the Gandak. 

River Traffic Statistics. —Since September 1875 ^ system 
of boat registration has been established on all the great waterways 
of Bengal, and the returns thus obtained are published monthly in 
the Statistical Reporter. The two following tables, which have 
been compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports from 
Champiian during the six months ending February r876; and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District for the same period. 
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Statistics of the Rivsm Traffic of CHAMPiRATi Dismticr for 
TJ fK Six Montes ekding February 187^. 
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From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year in Class I. (articles registered by weight only) amounted 
to 177,015 maundi, or 6480 tons. Towards this total ‘other 
cereals’ contributed 44,724 maunds, or 25 per cent, chiefly in the 
three months December to February; linseed 30,310 tnaunds, or 
per cent; paddy 19,278 mounds^ or ii per cent.; fuel and fire¬ 
wood 16,400 tnaundSf or 9 per cent.; indigo 14,851 maunds^ or 8 
per cent, chiefly in November.and December; mustard-seed 10,907 
maunds, or 6 per cent The total of the imports during the half-year 
in the same class was only 71,845 maunds^ or 2630 tons, showing 
an excess in the weight of the exports of 105,170 maunds, or 3850 
tons. The one item of salt (36,929 maunds) constitutes no less 
than 51 per cent of the imports; the next largest being pulses and 
gram 7880 maunds, or ii per cent; and indigo seed 5090 maunds, 
or 7 per cent, entirely received in the first two months of the year. 
Under Class II. (articles registered by number only) the most im¬ 
portant items are :—Exports, 8452 loads of timber, chiefly in Feb¬ 
ruary, and 11,224 hides in March; imports, 1175 gunny-bags. 
Class III. (articles registered by value orfly) shows a total export 
of only Rs.5637 (^563, 14s.); while the imports were 115.117,723 
(j;^ 11,772, 6s.), or about twenty-three times the value of the exports. 
European cotton manufactures alone were imported to the value of 
Rs. 100,070, or 85 per cent of the totaL 

The boat traffic of Champiran, as might be expected, is entirely 
registered at Patni. The trade in food-grains is altogether insig¬ 
nificant The total export for the six months of wheat, pulses and 
gram, rice, paddy, and ‘ other cereals,’ was 65,671 maunds, of which 
* other cereals ’ contributed 68 per cent; the total import was 
11,358 maunds, of which pulses and gram formed 69 per cent., 
showing an excess in exports of 54,313 maukds. Champdran is 
the only one of the four Districts in the north of the Patnd 
Division in which the import of food grains in this half-year 
did not largely exceed the export The exportation of lin¬ 
seed may be thus analysed:—For the two months of November 
and December—total, 15,270 maunds, of which the mart of Bdrhui 
sent 5442 maunds, and Gobindganj 5124. For the four months No¬ 
vember 1875 to February 1876, the marts which imported Manchester 
piece goods may be arranged as follow’s:—Bettid, w-ith Rs.48,250; 
Kesariyd, Rs.7000 ; Bdrhud, Rs.4050; Motfhari, Rs.4000; Gobind¬ 
ganj, Rs.3000. The imports xmder this heading for October and 
November, which amount to Rs.61,520, or 61 per cent of the total 
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for the who!e sis months^ represent Che results of the great Sdnpur 
fairj held in Saraji District 

The following figures show the ntttnber of boats which passed 
through the Chandrabat -ndld during the four years 1871-74^ with 
the weights of their cargoes- In 1E71 v —From Bettid, &o boats; 
weight of cargoeSj 12^103 or about SS61 cwts, : to Bettiii, 

S3 boats; weight of cargoes, 9359 or fiSsa cwts^ In 1872 : 

—From Bettid, 79 boats; weight of cargoes, 15,9:9 ‘mauTids^ or 
about 11,655 5 to Bettii, 13S boats; weight of cargoes^ 25,1*4 

maunds^ or about 1^,394 cwts. In 1373 \—From Bettii, 71 boats; 
weight of cargoes, 13,950 or about 1012:3 cwts,: to Bettid, 

roo boats; weight of cargoes, 3^,463 ifn^tinAs, or about 20,865 
In 1874From Bettidj boats; weight of cargoes^ 1^^375 
nr about r3,453 cwts, r to Bettid, 124 boats; weight of cargoes^ 
40,482 wtawftdSf or about 29,638 cwts. 

Statistics os' Tkade.—S ince October 1875 registration 

stations have also been established on the frontier Une^ with the 
object of ascertaining the inter-provincial traffic between Bengal 
and the State of iSfepdl, and the returns are published quarterly in 
the SMiitficai The trade routes of Champiian are only 

second in importance to those of Muzafiarpur ; they lead direct to 
the Nepdl capital of Kdtmandu, and are especially chosen by the 
direct traffic with Calcutta and Patna. There are three frontier 
Stations for the registration of trade in the District—at Baksdul, 
Katkanwi, and GhorisaiL The totals registered at each of these 
stations may be thus comparatively stated for the thre* months 
January to March 1876 ►— Fxjt^rfs tnia Ni^dl, —Baksdul, 13^97 7 
mounds in Qass I., and 113.63,836 in Class IIL ; Eatkanwd, 16,142 
and Bs.396,63i; Ghordsdn, 9111 viaunds^ and B.s.2275. 
Imp^^ from. Nspdl ^— Rakgdu], 26,236 maunds in Class I., and 
Bs.30,126 in Qass IIL ; Eatfcanwd, 38+349 Tuaunds, and 5,5,2537; 
Ghordsan, 59,919 fnaundj-t and Rs,9!5k It may be observed that, 
as regards Qass III., 55 per cent, of the entire exports from the 
whole of Bengal were registered at the Champdran station of Kat- 
kanwd; and 5S per cent of the entire Bengal imports at Baksdu], 
also in Champdran District The local trade of Champdran with 
Wepdi may be tht^s summarised for the six months October 1875 to 
Mcffch 1876 :— 

F^fis info N^df.-^Chss I. Coal and coke^ 10 sirs; cotton^ 
3403 maunds S sirs; cotton twist (native) 36 w. iS s.; chemicals 
and medicines, 158 «. 2 j, / intoxicatbg drugs, 7 m. 281.+' ver- 
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milion, 44 m. 8 s.; red earth, 30 m. 22 s,; red wood, 6 m, 2's.; 
safflower, 6 m.; indigo, 6 m. f s,; betel-nuts, 205 m. / fuel and 
firewood, 93 m. 25 s.; dried fruits, 2433 m. 26 s.; firesh firuits and 
vegetables, 4821 m. 23 s.; wheat, 57 m. 13 s.; pulses and gram, 
5119 m. 9 s.; rice, 516 m. 20 s.; paddy, 13,582 m. 20 s.; other 
cereals, 5473 m. 15 s.; jute and other fibres, 95 m. 32 s.; manu- 
factxured fibres, T4 m. ; raw silk, 5 s.; hides, 6 m.; horns, 2 m.; 
iron and its manufactures, t4r m. 39 s.; copper and brass, etc., 
540 m. 28 s.; other metals, etc., 281 m. 25 s.; lime and limestone, 
15 VI.; stone, 33 m.; shell-lac, 1 m, ; stick-lac, 2 m. 12 s.; ghi, 
48 m. I s.; oil, 8 m. 4 s.; linseed, 731 m.; mustard-seed, 310 m. 
3 s.; salt, 3825 m, 2 s.; other saline substances, 485 m. 20 s.; 
spices and condiments, 909 m. 5 s.; refined sugar, 1084 m. 19 s.; 
sugar unrefined, 35x1 vu 9 s.; tobacco, 1123 m. lo 5./ miscel¬ 
laneous, 1835 m. 18 s .;—total of Class I. 51,037 m. 20 r., or 
1868 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 27 lbs. Class 11 .—Horses, etc., 7; cows 
and bullocks, rot j bufialoes, 147; goats and sheep, 1x90; fowls, 
168; birds, 1725 ; bamboos, 561; cocoa-nuts, 6908; miscellaneous, 
346. Class III.—Leather and its manufactures, RS.36X0; woollen 
manufactures, Rs.4963 ; silk manufactures, Rs.30,259 ; cotton 
(European) manufactures, Rs.46o,x24; cotton (native) manufac¬ 
tures, Rs.27,358, 8 as.; miscellaneous native goods, Rs.9352; 
miscellaneous European goods, Rs.4r,9oo;—total of Class III., 
Rs.577,566, 8 as., or ^^57,756. *3S. 

Imports from Nefdl .—Class L—Cotton, 124 m.; cotton twist 
(native), i m. 26 s.; chemicals and medicines, 70 m. ; intoxicating 
drugs, 12 r.; indigo, 5 m.; betel-nuts, 3 m.; dried fruits, 21 m.; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, X246 m, 35 s.; wheat, Z2 m. 14 s.; 
pulses and gram, 491 m. 14 s.; rice, 4932 m. 12 s.; paddy, 
76,8x2 m. 10 s. ; other cereals, 59,333 m. 36 s.; gums and resins, 
8 s.; jute and other raw fibres, 10 s.; manufactured fibres, 35 m, ; 
hides, 6864 m.; horns, 12,005 m. i s.; iron and its manufactures, 
363 m.; copper and brass, 174 / other metals, 32 w. 6 r .; stick- 

lac, T m.; ghi, 54 m. 22 s.; oil, 10 s,; linseed, 10,592 m. 15 s.; 
til, 2 m. 20 s.; mustard, 10,428 m.; castor-oil-seed, ix m. ; 
poppy, 9 m.; salt, 454 m. 30 s.; saltpetre, 686 m.; other saline 
substances, 320 m.; spices and condiments, 548 m, 16 s.; refined 
sugar, 62 m.; unrefined sugar, 67 m. 18 s.; tea, 16 m.; tobacco, 
X58 m. x6 s.; miscellaneous, 416 m. ;—total of Class I., 179,205 m. 
35 s., or 6560 tons 4 cwt. x qr. 4 lbs. Class IL—Horses, etc., 
10; cows and bullocks, 202; buffaloes, 192; goats and sheep, 177 ; 
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pigs, 5; fowls, 120^ birds, 457 ; deer^ 3 ; timber^ iSai; bainboos, 
518; cocDa^nuts, rCoOj hides, so; miscellaneous, 3257. Qas 4 IIL 
—leather and its manufactures,, 11^,5157 ; ivoollen manufactures, 
Kg.600; cotton (European) manufactures, ^.5,27,6633 cotton (native) 
manufaetures, Rs,22,912; miscellaneous (native) goods, !R£l 7662; 
—total of Class III, 1^.63,999, or jC^^ 99 i iSs, 

It appears from these statements that the imports from Mepdl ^ 
into Chajnpdran District under Class 1 . exceed the exports in weight 
by more than threefold; whereas the exports under Class III. 
exceed the imports by about nine fimesL The trade in cattle, etc., 
appears to be almost equally balanced, with the exception that 
Kepal receives an esicess of goats and sheep. Among the exports 
into Nepil the following are the principal items :—In Class I.— 
Cotton, 6 per cent.; fruits and vegetables, 14 per cent; food’ 
grains, 48 per cent; salt, 7 per cent; sugar, refined and unrefined, 

9 percent In Class III.—Silk manufaotores, 5 per cent.; Man¬ 
chester piece goods, 79 per cent; cotton (native) manufactures, 

5 per cent Among the imports from Nepal;—In Class L—Food- 
grainsj 79 per cent; hides, 3 per cent; horns, 6 per ceiit.; oil¬ 
seeds, 33 per cent In Class III.—Manchester piece goods, 43 
per cent; cotton (native) manufactUTes, 33 per cent The large 
importation of oil-seeds, and the excess in the imports of food-grains 
(which amounts to as much as 116^832 maundSf entirely under the 
head of paddy and ‘ other cereals'), probably represent the ordinary 
course of trade; but the import from bTepdl of Manchester piece 
goods to the value of Es. 27,688 is plausibly, assigned to over-trading. 
Capital and Imtcrest,—I t is supposed that the balance of 
trade is in favour of Champdian, and that Coin is being accumulated 
in the District The profits of trade are almost entirely used as 
capital in money-lending. Estates are rarely bought or sold, as 
almost the whole District is the property of three great landowners. 

In small transactions, wher^ an article is pawned, li per cent, is 
taken. In large tranaaetions, where property is mortgaged, from 
9 to 12 per cent But in grain advances, where the security is the 
next crop, the rate charged is 50 per cent There are several con¬ 
siderable banking establishments in the District, principally branch 
firms from Patni and Mu^affaipur; but loans are largely con¬ 
ducted by the village moAdjam. 

Incohje-Tax.—I n iS 70-71, the Income-tax, levied at the rate of 
3J per cent, on all incomes above P^ annum, yielded a net 
EUtB of as, in Champdran. According to the classification 
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then adopted, there was only one income assessed in the first class, 
ten in the second, and X09 in the third In 1871-72, the rate was 
reduced to one-third of what it had been in the previous year, and 
all incomes below ;i^75 per annum were exempted. After these 
alterations, the tax yielded ^^2880, 8s. ^ 

The following figures show the amounts realised from Champdxan 
by the Income-tax (1860-65), License-tax (1867-68), the Cer¬ 
tificate-tax (1867-69), and the Income-tax (1869-72):—Income-tax, 
1860-61, ;^ii,232; 1861-62, ;;^io,o26, 6s. j 1862-63, ;i£’8673, 8s.; 
1863-64, ^^6409; 1864-65, ;^6i39, I2S. License-tax, 1867-68, 
;^i5i3, 14s. Certificate-tax, 1868-69, ;^i3o8, 8s. Income-tax, 
1869-70, ;^6296, 18s.; 1870-71, ^£"9022, 2S. ; 1871-72, ;^288o, 8s. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —^The District of Champdran was 
first separated from Sdran and erected into on independent District 
in the year 1866. I am unable, therefore, to give the balance-sheets 
of the District in early years, as has been done for other Districts. It 
would appear, however, that under the Muhammadan rule Cham¬ 
pdran R-as always regarded as a separate sarkdr or fiscal unit The 
following figures, which arc taken from Mr. James Grant’s Report 
on the Revenue of Behar, printed in the Fifth Report the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, show the land 
revenue of sarkdr Champdran from the earliest times. In a.d. 1582, 
in the reign of Akbar, according to the original rent-roll of Todar 
Mall, sarkdr Champdran was composed of three pargands, covering 
a total area of 85,711 highds of 3600 ells each, and paid a gross 
revenue of 5,513,420 dams, equal to sikkd Rs. 137,836, at the rate of 
40 dams to the rupee. In the year 1685, according to the assess¬ 
ment adopted by the Emperor Alamgfr, the revenue had risen to 
9,772,023 dams, equal to sikkd Rs.210,835, at the rate of 46J dams 
to the rupee. In 1750, during the reign of Ahmad Shdh, and under 
the administration of AH Vardi Khdn, the revenue was 11,582,045 
dams, equal to sikkd Rs. 200,217, at the rate of 56 dams to the 
rupee. This last assessment was adopted when the British acquired 
possession of the diwdni in 1765; but the total revenue derived 
from Champdran was rmsed to sikkd Rs.321,000, or ;;^34,775, 

by *the conquest of Bettid.’ At the same time, the area of Cham¬ 
pdran was estimated at 2546 square miles, or 945 square miles 
less than the present area. The sarkdr still contained three par- 
gands, which were all settled with the sons of Rdjd Jagatkisor, 
who has already been referred to in the historical sketch of the 
Bettid Rdj (p. 252). 
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The Ealajtce-Sheei’ for on the opposite page, has 

bEen maiiily compiled from nmtenals furnished by the CoUectOTj 
supplemented by the vsiious Departmental ReportsL It shews a 
total revenue /or the year of 2^212, and an expenditure of 
;^273,ra5 ; but from the latter total the amount of the Opium Draft 
(_^s 15,446) must be deducted* which leaves a net expenditure of 
^57>779} shows an apparent surplus of revenue over expendi¬ 

ture of ^^34,520. 

The Land Tax constitutes die larger portion of the revenue of 
Champdran* as throughout the rest of Bengair In i 3 jo-71 it formed 
about five-eighths of the whole* As the District was only formed 
in there are no records available showing the number of 

estates or proprietors in early years, According to tlis Budget 
estimate for 1S70-7 r there were S79 estates on the rant-mil, held by 
2&36 registered proprietors or coparceners, who paid a total revenue 
of;^5i,53r, giving an average annual revenue of £5^y rss. 6d, 
for each estate* and 75* 3d. for each proprietor. 

Protecticw to Person and Profekxv has greatly improved. 
Up to 1837* the entire administration of jusrioe in, Champaian was 
Carried on from Chhapni, the headquarters of Sdran District ^ but 
in that year a Magistrate was first stationed at Motihdrf. Bettid Sub¬ 
division was established in iS5a. In 1850, and also in i 3 ^a, there 
were only two Magisterial and three Civil Courts in the District, and 
one Euiopeaii officer was at work throughout the year* In 1869 there 
were four Magisterial and tlie same number of Civil Courts, and 
two covenanted officers were at work throughout the greater part of 
the year* 

Exst-Suits,—I n 18^1-62 the number of original suits instituted 
under Act X, of 1859 was 309 j in 1S62-63, 360; in iS{i6-67j 559 ; 
in iS 68-J59* 645. The number of miscelJaiieous applications was* 
in iS6i-bs, in 1862*^3, 627; in 186^7* 349]i sud in 

iSfiS’69, 2973. 

Police Stahstics. —For Police purposes the District O'f Cham- 
piran is divided into ten thdndsr or police circles, which vary in 
area from Bagahi, 923 square miles in extent* to Gobindganj* with 
382 square miles—the average area in the W?-Subdivision being 
210 square miles; in the Bettid Subdivision^ ^87 square miles. 
The population varies from 289,533 in Bcttia thdnd to 84,875 in 
Madhubauj but the most denaely-popuTated thdend ia Dhdfcd. Rdm 
Chandra* where there are 686 persons per square mile. Bagahi, 
with the largest area, has, with the exception of Adipur and Mad- 

[hSi?n/indf conti^^d cn p. 500, 


Balance-Sheet of the District of ChampXran for the Year 1870-71. 
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These items have been obtained from departmental ]Hinted reports; the rest are given as supplied by the Collector. 
To obtain the Net Expenditure, item (l.) should be deducted, which leaves a Net Expenditure of ;CS7»779> 3»* 
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huban, the smallest population, and is by far the least densely 
populated. 

The machmary for protecting pereon and property consists of the 
Regular or District Police, the village aratdi or rural police, and a 
Municipal police. 

The REGUum Police consisted of the following strength a.t the 
end of 1S72 :—i iCuropean officer or District Superintendent on 
a salary of Rsi-joo a month, or a yearj 4 subordinate 

officers on a salaLry of upwards of Rs.ioo a month, or ^£^120 u 
year, and 52 officers on less than Rs.ioo a month, or a 

year, maintained at a total cost of Rs.1995 a month, or ^^5394 a 
year, equal to an average pay of Rs.35-10 a month, or 15s. 

a year for each subordmate officer; 4 mounted police constables, 
who receive Rs.7 a month, or j£$i 3 s. a yearj and 272 foot police 
constables, who receive Ra 6-13-10 a month, or 4s. g'd. a year^ 
giving a total cost of RS.1S67 a month, or ^2240, Ss. a year for 
both mourned and foot constablea. The other expenses connected 
with the reguLu poHce are,—an average of Rs. 125 a month, or 
^£■150 a year, as traveUiog allowance^ for the District Superin¬ 
tendent; Rs-352-3-4 a month, or ids. a year, as pay and 

travelling allowances for his office establislimem j Rs.72 a month, 
Cff 3s. a year, for horse allowance ,■ and an average of Rs. 333-4 
a month, iSs. a year, for contingendes and aU other ex¬ 

penses i bringing up the total coat of the regular police of Charn- 
paran District in 187a to Rs,5244-9-4 a month, or ^£^6293, los. a 
year. The total strength of the force was 333 men of all rants. 
The present area of Champaran District is 3531 square miles; and 
the population, as ascertained by the Census Report of 1872, is 
t,44o,8i 5 souls* Accondmgto these figures, there is one policeman 
to every to-6 square miles of the Ihstriet area, or one to every 432 b 
of the population. The annual cost of maintenance of the force is 
equal to Rs, 17-3 3-3, or j^i, 13s. 7fd. per square mile of area, and 
Rs.ghd-S, or id., pet head of the population* 

The Muhtcipal Pouce consisted at the end of 1872 of 39 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of RS.2T9-8 a month, 
or .^id3, 8s. a year. 

The Village Watch, or rural police, nnmbered 3664 men in 
1872, maintained either by the samtnddrs or by service lands held 
rent-free at an estimated total cost-for the year of Rs.39,055, or 
;^;590S, los. There is one village watchman to every 96 square 
mile of the District area, and one to every 393 of the population* 
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Each village watchman, on an average, has charge of 43 houses, 
and receives an average pay in money or lands of Es. 1-5-5 ^ 
month, or j^i, 12s. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular police, the municipal police, and 
the village watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in Champiran District for the year 1872 consisted of a force of 
4036 officers and men ; equal to one man to every *87 of a sqtiare 
mile of the District area, or one man to every 357 souls as compared 
with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of maintaining 
this force, including the value of the rent-free lands held by the 
chauHddrs^ amounted in 1872 to Rs. 10,385-5-4 a month, or a total 
for the year of 2,464, 8s. j equal to a charge of Rs.35-4-8, or 
;^3, ros. 7d., per square mile of the District area, and Rs.0-1-4, or 
2d., per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. —Dining the year 1872, 1506 cognisable 
cases were reported to the Police, of which 168 were ascertained to 
be * false.’ Convictions were obtained in 436 cases, or 32*58 per 
cent of the ‘ true * cases; the number of persons actually brought 
to trial being 914, of whom 587, or 64*22 per cent, were finally con¬ 
victed. In the same year the number of ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases 
was 433,—the number of persons vdio actually appeared before the 
court being 824, of whom 418, or 50*73 per cent., were convicted. 
The total number, therefore, of * cognisable ’ and ‘ non-cognisable ’ 
cases in 1872 was 1939; the total number of persons convicted of 
an offence under either of these heads was 1005, or *07 per cent of 
the total District population. 

As regards serious crime, there were in 1871 three cases of murder, 
against four in 2870; in only one case in the former year was a convic¬ 
tion obtained, and only four out of eighteen persons brought to trial 
were found guilty. In 1870, convictions were obtained in two out 
of the four cases. The offence of dakditi showed a decrease from 
eight cases in 1870 to seven in 1871. In the former year convic¬ 
tions followed in five cases, in the latter in four; out of twenty-nine 
persons brought to trial in 1870, all were convicted, while only 
eighteen out of thirty were convicted in 1871. Lurking house- 
trespass is the most common crime in this District,—321 cases 
having occurred in 1871, and 367 in 1870. The proportion of con¬ 
victions to persons brought to trial is not favourable, being only 12 
percent in 1870 and 18 percent in 1871. Grievous hurt increased 
from three cases in 1870 to seven in 1871,—convictions being 
obtained in one case in 1870 and in five in 1871. All the persona 
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arrested in the latter year were convicted. There were seven cases 
of hurt by dangerous weapons in 1S71, against five in the pre¬ 
ceding year; and in five cases oat of the seven convictions were 
obtained In 1S70, two cases of kidnapping were rapotbed^ and 
none in 1S71. There were two highway robberies in 1^71) agjabst 
one in 1S70, Ordinary thefts showed an increase in 1S7T of siity- 
three over the number in 1^70, when there were 2t^. Cattle theft 
increased from twenty-nine in 1570 to fifty-eight in XS71 j out of 
forty-nine persons brought to triaij. ftiirty-five were convicteti To put 
a stop to this crime, one head constable and twienty-five men were 
quartered^ as a punitive measure, on the village of Jaligidon^—the 
prevalence: of oattle-liftmg and the general bad character of the 
people being the causes assigned for the measiufen This village 
is situated dose to the frontietj, and has thus great: fhciliries for dis¬ 
posing of stolen property in N'epil 

Jail Statistics.— Thera is one jail in Charapdran, at Motfh^, 
the adnnnistrattve Headquarters of the District, and a lock-up at 
the Subdivisional town of Bettii. The foUowing figures, compiled 
from a special return supplied by the Inspector-General of Jails, show 
the jail popularion of the District, the cost of mninfenance, value of 
jail labour, etc., for the years ifi57'5S, 1S6061, and 1S70-71. 

In 1857-58 the daily average number of prisoners confined in the 
jail was 305 ; the total number admitted during the year being 768. 
The numbers discharged were as follow:—Transferred, 243; 
released, 491; escaped, ii; died, 41; executed, 3 j— total, 795. In 
i 36 o- 6 i, the jail returns show a daily average of iSo prisoners, the 
total number of admissions being 6 so i tJie numbers discharged 
were as follow: — Transferred, 120; released, 513; escaped, 
died, id; executed, i;—total, ^53. In 3S70-71 the daily average 
number of prisoners was aro; the total admissions 1015, of which 
aS6 were admitted direct, and lap by transfer. Of these, 47 were 
transferred, BgS released, i escaped, 7 died, and 3 were executed; 
—total, S95. 

The following figures show tlie percentage of mortality for the 
twelve years 1S63-74 1863, 572 ; 1864, 6’d6] 1865, 4-83 ; iS6fi, 

I'SS; iSfSj iS63, 9^58; 1870, 373; 1871, 

8^03; 1872, 1375; 1873, 1474; 1S74, 15-18;—average mortality, 

9 *09 per cent. Out of the totd number of 2 5 7 deaths that occuri'^ 
during these twelve years, fifty-two were due to cholera. When the 
Committee (referred to m the next paragraph) inspected the Motfharf 
jail, out of twenty-five men who had been in jail under one month, 
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80 per cent were in indifferent or bad health. Of twenty-three per¬ 
sons above forty-five years old, 91 per cent, were in bad or indifferent 
health; and of 152 under forty-five years of age, 95, or 62 per 
cent, were more or less sickly. The hospital statistics supplied by 
the Inspector-General for 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, are also tm- 
favourable. In 1857-58 the ratio of admissions into hospital to 
mean population was 11979 per cent; of deaths, 13*44- In 1860- 
i86x these figures were 82*77 and 8 88; while in 1870 they were 
96*19 and 3*33 per cent respectively. Excluding the cost of the 
police guard, which is included in the police budget of the District, 
the average cost of maintenance per prisoner amounted to ^3, 
5s. id. in 1857-58, j^3, IS. 3fd. in 1860-61, and 43! lod. in 
1870. The cost of the police guard in this last year was ^i, 
I2S. lod. per head; giving a total of ^5, 17s. 8d. 

Champdran jail is described in the ‘ Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Causes of the Mortality in the Behar 
Jails,* as one of three jails ‘so radically bad in situation, in con¬ 
struction, in drainage, and in all the conditions necessary to make 
a jail healthy, that nothing short of their entire reconstruction on 
other sites will ever reduce their mortality.’ It is only adapted for 
200 inmates, but there has been in late years an average of 240 
prisoners. It is a bad kacheka or mud structure, with small wards, 
and the ground both inside and in the neighbourhood is subject to 
inundation; so much so that during the rains the drains have to be 
blocked up to keep out the water. The beds and walls are then 
saturated with moisture. The well water holds much lime in solu¬ 
tion ; and the prisoners as a rule look unhealthy, the only exception 
being the Maghyd Dorns. 

Jail Manufactures, and other work done by the prisoners to 
reduce jail expenses.—In 1857-58 the financial results of manu¬ 
factures were as follow:—Value of articles sold, 
value of articles consiuned for public purposes, j^6, 14s.; value of 
articles remaining in store at the close of the year, ;^3i, is. id.;— 
total credits, j^ni, 14s. 2± Deducting from this ;^47, 15s. ojd. 
as the value of articles in store at the close of the preceding year, 
and ;^53, 7s. 7^d. as charges incurred—total, ^loi, 2s. 8d.—there 
was a balance in favour of manufactures of ;^io, iis. 6d. The 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufacture was 
3s. o|d. The year 1860-61 shows a loss of ^^26, os. 5jd- The 
figures arc as follow:—Credits—rvalue of articles sold,;^i7i, los. 8|d.; 
value of articles in store at the end of the year, ;^3^» 16s. ii^d.;— 
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total, ;^203, 7s. 8(L Debits—value of articles in store at the end 
of the previovis year, ;^3o, 6s. sfd.; charges, ;^i99, is. y^d.;— 
total, j^229, 8s. Deficit, ;^26, os. sjd. The figures for 1870 
are as follow:—Credits—value of articles sold, ;^I76, 143. 3^(1; 
value of manu&ctures in stock at the end of the year, £,zi'> » 

value of raw material, j^io, 17s. j value of plant and machineiy, 
6s. 7id.total, ;^23i, 13s. i^d. Debits—value of manu¬ 
factured articles in store at the end of the year, AiS 9 > ojd. j value 
of raw material, ;^9, los.; value of plant and machinery, ;^6, is. 7|d.; 
charges, ;^i98, 13a 6(L;—total debits, ;i^273, iis. 2d- Deficit, 
;^4i, 17a o|d. 

Educational Statistics. —Education in this remote District has 
always been in a backward condition, and Sir George Campbell’s 
reforms had less immediate effect in Champaran than elsewhere. The 
District was separated from Saran in 1864; but even as late as the 
year 1871-72 the educational statistics of the two Districts were 
not distinguished in the Report of the Director-General of Public 
Instruction. I am, however, able to give the following table for 
1870-71, conformably with those given in the Statistical Accounts 
of other Districts. (S^^ opposite page,) 

This table shows that there were in 1870-71 only two schools in 
Champdfan under Government inspection, attended by fifty-one 
pupils, and almost entirely supported by the Government grant of 
;^209, 8s. id- The table on page 306 shows the improvement 
that had taken place two years later, when Sir G. Campbell’s new 
scheme had come into operation, by which the benefit of the 
grant-in-aid rules was extended to the village pdihsdlds. On 31st 
March 1873 there were throughout the District seventy-two Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools, attended by a total of 1121 pupils j the 
cost to Government had risen to .;^i53, os. 3d., but the amount 
deftayed firom local sources had risen in a much larger proportion 
to I2S- In addition, there were six unaided schools, with 

loi pupils, maintained at an estimated cost of ^^54, 128. 

The difficulties encountered in the extension of primary education 
through Champiran may be illustrated by the following paragraph, 
quoted from the Report of the Vice-President of the District School 
Committee, which primarily applies to the Bettia Subdivision:— 

‘ In this Subdivision only five original pdihsdlds were discovered j and 
the Assistant Magistrate reports that he has had the greatest difficulty 
in inducing the people to send their children to the new schools, 
and in obtaining quahfied gurus. Anything like systematic education 

\SenUnce continued on p. 307. 


Return of Government and Aided Schools in ChampXran District 
for’the Year 1870-71. 
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\Smtence contintudfrom p. 304. 

is quite unknown in these parts; and the new system has not only 
not been viewed with favour by the people, but has been passively 
resisted as much as possible. The patwdri class oppose it especially, 
because they fear that an extended system of education will afford 
too great facilities to aspirants for their particular business. The 
zaminddr class has also failed to give that assistance which in other 
and more enlightened Districts Im been willingly afforded. This 
arises very much from the fact that there are very few resident 
members of this class, w’ho are themselves sufficiently intelligent to 
comprehend the utility of an extended system of education among 
the masses, and to take an active interest in its promotion.' 

By the 31st March 1875 the number of Government aided and 
inspected schools in Champdran District had still further increased 
to 182, attended by 3805 pupils. As compared with the area of the 
District and the population, these figures give one school to every 
19*4 square miles, and 2*6 pupils to every thousand inhabitants. 

Postal Statistics do not show much progress. During the ten 
years from 1861-62 to 1870-71, the number of letters received at 
the District post-office has increased by about 20 per cent, but the 
number of newspapers has decreased. The postal receipts have 
increased by about 35 per cent during that period, but the expen¬ 
diture has risen in a still greater ratio. 

Postal Statistics of CkampAran District for the Years 


1861-62, 1865-66, AKD 1870-71. 


I.etters, 

New5i)apers, 

Parcel^ 

Books, 

Total, 

_ 

xB6s-«. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De. 

stpalchcd. 


De- 

spalcbed. 

Received. 

De- 

apatebed. 

34.460 

4.719 

720 

299 

29,625 

39 * 

390 

24 

34,028 

7.679 

800 

540 

31.42* 

1,116 

*85 

64 

41,376 

4 . 49 * 

1,252 
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Materials 
pot re¬ 
ceived Tor 
this 

column. 

40,198 

30.431 

43.047 

32.887 

47.426 1 ... 

Receipts, exclusive 1 
of sale of postage- [ 
stamps, . ) 

Expenditure, 

1 S. d. 

321 9 0 

340 2 0 

£ s. d. 

397 * 5 

318 IS I 

£ s. d. 

438 0 3 

486 7 7 


Administrative Divisions. —For administrative purposes Cham- 
pdran District is divided into the two following Subdivisions. The 
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population statistics are taken from the Census Report of 1872 
(Appendix, Statements 1 A and x B). The administrative statistics 
are derived from a special report furnished by the Collector in 1869. 

The Sadr Subdivision has its headquarters at Motfhdil It 
covers an area of 1470 square miles, with 1150 villages, 135,538 
houses, and a total population of 865,654, of whom 750,156 are 
Hindus, 115,411 Muhammadans, 80 Christians, and 7 of other 
denominations not classified. Average number of inhabitants per 
square mile, 589; average number of persons per village, 753 ; 
number of villages per square mile, *78; number of houses per 
square mile, 92 j average number of inmates per house, 6*4; pro¬ 
portion of males in total population, 51*0 per cent This Sub¬ 
division consists of the police circles of Modhiii, Addpur, Dhdki 
Rimchandra, Kesariyd,- Madhuban, and Gobindganj; and in 1869 
contained three Magisterial and Revenue Courts; a regular police 
force 309 strong, besides 1800 chauHddrs, or village watchmen. 
The total cost of administration amounted to .^^10,075, 4s. 

(2.) BETTii. Subdivision was created in 1852. It occupies an 
area of 2061 square miles, with 1149 villages, 106,690 houses, and 
a total population of 575,161, of whom 490,108 are Hindus, 83,826 
Muhammadans, and 1227 Christians. The average number of 
inhabitants per square mile is 279; average number of villages per 
square mile, *56; average number of inhabitants per village, 501; 
average number of houses per square mile, 52 ; average number of 
inmates per house, 5*4. The proportion of males in the total popu¬ 
lation is 51*4 per cent In 1869 this Subdivision contained one 
Magisterial and Revenue Court, with three police circles—Bettid, 
Lauriyd, and Bagahi; a regular police force consisting of i3r men, 
and 1438 village watchmen. The cost of separate administration 
amounted to ^^6566, 8s. 

Fiscal Divisions, or ParganAs. —^The following account is 
taken partly from Mr. A. Wyatt’s ‘ Statistics of the District of Siran,’ 
and partly from the Board of Revenue pargand statistics. 

ParganA MiHsf is bounded on the north by pargand SimrAun, 
on the east and south by the District of Tirhut, and on the west by 
pargand Majhawd. The principal rivers are the Bdghmatf and the 
Little Gandak; the former skirts the pargand on its eastern boun¬ 
dary, while the latter intersects it in a south-easterly direction; 
These rivers are navigable throughout the year for boats of 400 and 
500 maunds (about 14 to 18 tons) burthen. The Khajui and 
Bakhyd streams are fordable, except in the rains. Besides these. 
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there are several deserted beds of rivers, called mans, which unite 
with the main streams during the rains. The principal roads are 
from Motipur factory to Mot/hirf (the main road from Muzaffarpur 
to Motihiri), from Sattar ghdt to Piprd factory and to Bari factory, 
and from Sdhibganj or Kamaul to Mihsl villa^. The only village 
of note in this pargand is Mihsl, where a munshi was formerly 
stationed. The bighd generally in use is that of 7J hdth lagf, or 
5625 square yards. The area of the pargand is 225,939 acres, or 
353*0 square miles. It comprises 501 estates, and pays a Govern¬ 
ment revenue of 0,968. 

ParganA Simraon is bounded on the north by Nepdl, the 
frontier being defined either by a ditch and masonry pillars, or by 
rivers. In one place the line runs between the inner and outer 
walls of Fort Simraun, now in ruins. On the south it is bounded 
\iy pargands Mihsf and Majhawi; on the east by Tirhut, with which 
the LAI Bakhyi river forms a natural boundary; and on the west by 
pargand MajhawA, from which it is divided by the Tiur and Bun 
Gandak rivers, navigable for small boats. The principal road is 
from MotftiArl to DhdkA thdnd, vid Mfrpur indigo factory. The 
principal villages are—DhAkA, Bfjbanf, Dhanuki, BarharwA, and 
Khandtarf, where markets are held twice a week. The area of the 
pargand is 123,17$ acres, or 192*46 square miles, and it contains 
eight estates, pa)nng a Government revenue of ;^i94i, 12s. 

ParganA MajhawA formerly included RAj Ramnagar, but that 
tract was separately marked in the Survey maps. The pargand, as 
at present constituted, is bounded on the north by NepAl, extending 
from the Tiur nadi, where it is touched by pargand SimrAun, to the 
UriA nadi, on the borders of KAj RAmnagar. From this latter 
river the boundary line runs in a north-western direction along the 
borders of that RAj, till it reaches the rude shrine of BAW ThApA 
and the Pachnad river; thence westward as far as Tribeni ghdi, on 
the Gandak. On the east it is bounded by pargands SimrAun, 
Mihsi, and Gadeshar of Tirhut; on the south by the Gandak, 
which forms a natural boundary with SAran; on the west, partly by 
the same river forming a natural boundary with the District of 
Gorakhpur and RAj BotwAl of NepAL A part of the pargand is situ¬ 
ated on the west bank of the Gandak, embracing thirty-five villages, 
known as fappd ChaudAnd. 

This immense pargand covers an area of 2341*32 square miles, 
and is subdivided into twenty-five tappds. The following table 
shows their area both in acres and square miles, and the number of 
estates at the time of the Survey. 
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DlSTRIBtlTION OF TaPPXs, ETC, WITHIN PaRGANA MaJHAWA. 



mm 

Total AjtsA. 

Naxu or TAfrXs. 






mu 

Acres. 

Roods. 

Poles. 

Squsro tyliles. 

(I.) Utihii, 


150,769 

0 

26 

235*57 

(2.) Bdthtf, 

3* 


0 

*5 

55*42 

(3.) Dulto Suho, 

46 

3^801 

I 

*7 

57*50 

(4.) Sogion, 

87 

121,828 

2 

*5 

19036 

(5.) Bhubti, . 

7 

7,619 

2 

3a 

11*90 

(L) Bftitti, 

47 

20,701 

0 

12 

32*34 

(7.) Cbinkf, 


16,749 

2 

oS 

26*17 

(8.) Deonj, 

38 

19,155 

3 

3a 

29*93 

(9.)Gop4lA . 

30 

13,746 

I 

0 

21*^ 

(KX) Gandhau]!, . 

22 

11,404 

2 

oS 

17*82 

(II.) Sathf, 

4a 

28,194 

2 

0 

^•05 

(ta.) Giigwdn Batsiii, 

18I 

181,125 

0 

10 

283*01 

(13.) M&npur Chaudiiid, 

97 

86,861 

3 

08 

13572 

(14.) DuiUti, 

95 

112,114 

2 

35 

175*18 

(15.) Axdihi, 

(ib.) Tafaidbiid, . 

<17.) Wdhial, . 

12 

8,858 

3 

17 

*384 

12 

80 

8,562 

86,790 

18,980 

3 

a 

17 

38 

* 3 *^ 
135'61 

(18.) Miadu, 

23 

I 

19 

29*66 

(19.) 

61 

35.505 

0 

08 

55*47 

(20.) Sakbwa, 

P 

26,265 

S 5 . 69 « 

12,706 

0 

05 

41*04 

(21.) Soaval, 

01 

2 

32 

87103 

(22.) Hanii Tind, 

*7 

mm 

38 

10*85 
208-93 

(23,) Patjarwi, . 

107 



24 

(24.) KhadA . , . 

155 

188,274 


14 

294*19 

126*26 

(25.) Rijpar Sohim, . 

45 

80,805 

U 

08 

. Tobd, 

149a 

1,498,449 

■ 

38 

2,341*32 


The Gandak skirts pargand Majhawd along nearly the whole of its 
south and north-west boundary. This river is navigable throughout 
.the year for boats of looo and 1500 mounds (36^ to 55 tons), but 
the navigation is dangerous. The principal ferries are at Kesariyd, 
Sangrdmpur, Gobindganj, and Bariydrpur. Large boats rarely go 
beyond Bagaha, from which place, as well as from Bhodl and 
Tribcnf, valuable sdl timber is floated down to Hajfpur and Patnd. 
The Sikhrend river rises in the Sumeswar range, and passes Sagauli 
among other places. It is also known as the Harhd in the upper 
part of its course. Very little traffic is carried on beyond Sagauli. 
The Subdivisional town of Bettid is the chief place of importance, 
and is the residence of the Mahdrdjd of Bettid, who owns the whole 
of the pargand^ with the exception of one tappd. The two 
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Roman Catholic Missions in this neighbourhood have been already 
referred to (p. 249). The two next places in importance are 
Motfhari, the civil headquarters of the District, and Sagauli, yrhere 
a regiment of native cavalry is stationed. The principal villages 
are Bagahi, Gobindganj, and Sangrimpur, all on the Gandak, 
Kesariya, Chaudand, Jagdispur in tappd Khadi, Dhekalrd. Surujpur 
in Uippd Madwal, Sakhwd Khds, Machargion in tappd Patjarwd, 
Lohiydr in tappd Sugdon, Narkadd in tappd Bahds, Singirpur in 
tappd Gopdld, Kundaulf in tappd Gandhauh', and Arardj in tappd 
Hamd Tdnd, where tlrere is a large Sivala, and a fair is annually 
held in February. At Lauriyd batdr there is a laur^ or stone pillar, 
known as one of Bhlm Sinh's IdthU^ which has been already de¬ 
scribed (p. 255). In the same village, on the banks of the Sikhrend, 
are the ruins of an old fort, known as Navand garh, which can be 
seen from a great distance. There are nine mud embankments, 
running north and south, and seven running from east to west, with 
traces of bricks. The whole is now covered with thick high jungle. 
In tappd Rdjpur Sohdria, on the borders of the sdJ forest, are to be 
seen the ruins of the Bdwan gark^ or fifty-two forts, which are said 
to have been the residence of one Rdjd Baord, who is supposed 
to have been contemporary with the Rdjis of Simrdun garh and 
Navand^rA. The remains of mud and brick walls are still visible; 
and the tanks and wells found inside show that this tract, now buried 
in dense jungle, was once thickly inhabited. 

A line drawn from the junction of Sdran, Champdran, and 
Gorakhpur, to Bettid, and thence to the trijunction of Rdmnagar, 
Majhawd, and Nepil, on the Uria nadi^ would divide this pargand 
into two well-defined tracts. To the cast of this line the country is 
similar to that of Mihsf and Tirhut; the soil is most productive, and the 
population very dense; there are small tracts of low jungle here and 
there along the banks of streams, and in tappd Duho Suho large 
tracts of jungle are met with near the frontier. To the west and 
north-west of Bettid population is sparse, the average number of 
inhabitants per square mile over the whole Subdivision being only 
279, according to the Census Report of 1872, while in thdnd Bagahi 
it is as low as 124. In tappds Chigwdn Batsard and Manpur Chand- 
dnd the Revenue Surveyor estimated that one-third of the land 
was unproductive. The northern portion, adjoining Rdj Rdmnagar, 
is co^'eTed with high grass, w'hich is cut and conveyed to Bettid for 
thatching. The southern parts, on the right bank of the Gandak, 
are chiefly waste, being covered with large patches of jhau and reed 
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jangle, and the Mimosa catechu, from which large quantities of 
kath or catechu are made. The country around Bag^d is highly 
cultivated, sugar-cane being the staple product The soil of this 
large par^and is peculiar. In the southern parts it consists of sand, 
with a slight admixture of clay, brought down by the Gand^; while 
the northern part is m^nly a stiff clay, which produces heavy rice- 
crops. ' Tappd Rijpur Soharii, is similar to Rij Rimnagar in its 
soil It is li^le to inundation from the hill-streams; and the northern 
part is covered with dense jungle, broken by patches of rice-cultiva¬ 
tion. The cold-weather crop is principally HL In the south, rice 
is largely cultivated, but population is very sparse, owing to the 
feverish climate and the badness of the water. The aboriginal tribe 
of Thiirus is frequently met with. Intermittent fever of the worst 
type becomes endemic on the breaking up of the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather. Along the borders of tappds Bahis 
and Balthar, there is a large swamp called bhds^ impassable during 
the greater part of the year, which produces rice of a superior kind; 
the seed is sown in the mud from canoes, and the crops are cut in 
the cold weather in the same way. In the hot weather the water 
underneath escapes into neighbouring swamps, and the drier parts 
can then be crossed with a little caution. According to the Revenue 
Surveyor, this large pargand at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
was chiefly waste. There are five different sizes of bighds in use, 
their sizes being 5625, 6400, 6944, 11,025, and 12,100 square yards. 
The pargand pays a total Government Revenue of ;^38,56i, i8s. 

RAj RjbfMAGAK is bounded on the north by Nepdl, the high 
Sumeswar range being the line of demarcation; on the cast by 
Nepil, the Urii nadi, and an artificial line from Ahiri Siswd to 
Bikni Thori; on the south and south-west by pargand Majhawa; 
and on the north-west by the Pachnad river, from its source to 
ChuriA Tola. It is divided into three tappds^ Rdmglr, Jamhauli, and 
Chigwin, which latter includes the Ddn, The southern portion is 
healthy and well cultivated, while tappds JamhauH and Chigwan are 
unhealthy, thinly populated, and badly cultivated. The climate is 
very unhealthy, except in January, February, and March; in the hot 
and rainy months the auly or jungle-fever, exhibits the worst type of 
typhus. Fort Sumeswar, however, would make an excellent sani¬ 
tarium if the jungle were cleared away. The principal river is the 
Harhi, which rises in the Sumeswar range, north of Gardi, in the 
D\in, and assumes the name of Sikhrerri in pargand Majhawd, 
and Buri Gandak as it approaches Tirhut. It is not navig^le in 
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Rij Ramnagar. The next river is the Pandai, which takes that 
name at Bikna Thori, at the junction of two hill-streams, Chitahi and 
Kudii, which rise in Nepdl, and pierce the Sumeswar range at Bikna 
•Thorf. There is an excellent pass near Biknd Thori into Nepdl, 
through which the British army entered during the war of 1814-15. 
A Nepdlf ihdnd is situated near Biknd Thori. The other streams 
of any size are the Doram, Dungf, Masin, Dingri, Kdpan, Dhdr, 
and Achoi. Gold-dust is found in the Pachnad, Harhd, Dhdr, 
Achui, and Kdpan, at the commencement and termination of the 
rains. It is said that several thousand rupees’ worth of gold used 
to be annually collected; but the amount realised by the Govern¬ 
ment farmer at the time of the Revenue Survey was far below this, 
the gold-washing families having deserted from over-taxation. The 
inhabitants are principally Tharus, a race of Indo-Chinese origin. 
In the north of Ramnagar the belt of forest contains some valuable 
timber, which, when cut, is carted to Bagaha, and then floated 
down the Gandak, tied to boats, to Patni. High grass jungle is 
commonly met with, and is used for thatching, fetching in the south 
from three to four dtmdi (or 4|d. to 6d.) per cart-load. Large flocks 
of sheep are annually driven into Ramnagar from Gorakhpur for 
grazing, which is abundant The chief place of importance is the 
village of Rimnagar—the residence of the Rijd.—a very unhealthy 
place, of which the population is said to be decreasing. 

TappX ChicwAn consists chiefly of mountains with extensive rice- 
fields, dotted with Thdru villages, many of which are entirely deserted. 
The Ddn is entirely surrounded by hills, except where the south¬ 
western comer is pierced by a gorge at Sital Bdri. The hill-streams 
which pour down sink several feet below the surface of the ground, 
and do not re-appear till they reach a low level in the south. Accord¬ 
ing to the Revenue Surveyor, the area of this tappd is 692'05 square 
miles, or 442,917 acres, paying a Government^evenue of ^555. 

Climate. —The Civil Surgeon reports as follows :—‘ The climate 
of Champdran may be generally described as dry. From November 
to March inclusive, the weather is dry and cool, the sky is often 
clouded, though rain seldom falls. The nights are cold and bracing, 
and light cool winds prevail Fogs occur occasionally, but to no 
great extent, and they are not marked by the density and persistence 
of the fogs in some parts of Lower and Eastern Bengal. April is a 
moderately warm month. May is a hot and dry month; westerly 
hot winds frequently prevail. June, July, August, and.part of Sep¬ 
tember, form the rainy season, though occasionally little or no rain 
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faUs in June. The heat is less oppressive than in May. The 
nights are hot and disagreeable, but there is sometimes a cool 
breeze from the east to temper the atmosphere, and occasional 
showers mitigate the oppressive severity of this season. In October 
the nights are less oppressive; and as the latter part of this month 
approaches, the weather again begins to become pleasant' 

The following figures, showing the monthly temperature of the 
District, are taken from the Civil Surgeon’s report for 1874:— 
January, highest maximum, 69"; lowest minimum, 49®; range, 20®. 
February, max., 74®; min., 61®; range, 13®. March, max., 83®; 
mia, 63®; range, 20®. April, max., 87®; min., 73®; range, 14®. 
May, max., 94®; min., 79®; range, 15®. June, max., 89®; min. 80®; 
range, 9®. July, max., 89®; miru, 81®; range, 8°. August, max., 
89®; min., 81®; rairge, 8®. September, max., 90®; min., 76; range, 
14®. October, max., 86® j min., 74®; range, 12®. November, max., 
81®; min., 62®; range, 19®. December, max., 71°; min., 51®; 
range, 20®. 

The monthly rainfall for 1871 was as follows;—^January, nil; 
February, i’8 inches; March, nil; April, i'5i inches; May, 6’33 
inches; June, 5*87 inches; July, ii’26 inches; August, 15*5 inches; 

^ September, 24*83 inches; October, nil; November, nil; December, 
nil; —total, 67*1 inches. This aas an unusually rainy year. The 
following figures show the rainfall month by month in 1870:— 
January, nil; February, nil; March, 1*5 inches; April, nil; May, 
2-r inches; June, 11*3 inches; July,.15*16 inches; August, 12 82 
inches; September, 4*67 inches; October, *54 inch; November, nil; 
December, nil; —total rainfall, 48*09 inches. 

Endemic and Epidemtc Diseases. —In Ramnagar and its neigh> 
bourhood intermittent fever of a severe and frequently fatal type 
nmy be said to be endemic. Its presence is supposed to be due to 
the proximity of the tardi, but its severity is aggravated by the 
unhealthy state of the town itself, and the habits of the inhabitants. 
In the extreme north of Ramnagar the aul or jungle-fever, assunv 
ing the worst form of typhus, is prevalent during the hot and rainy 
months, fiettia, ow'ing to its low position, is often subject to 
visitations of fever. One of the most common diseases throughout 
the District is goitre, supposed to be caused by bad water. The 
Civil Suigeon mentions the case of a village, the inhabitants of 
wlJch suffered greatly from this complaint, but recovered on drinking 
water from a fresh well. In many parts goitrous cretins are found. 
The most formidable of the endemic diseases is, however, cholera, 
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which is rarely entirely absent. Small-pox, also, carries off many. 
Inoculation is practised in a few cases; but neither inoculation nor 
vaccination is common. Dysentery and diarrhoea are largely fatal, 
especially to those of advanced age. Splenitis and hepatitis, the 
sequel® of fever, are generally of a mild character. 

In 1869, cholera appeared in an epidemic form in Champdran, 
and 4330 persons—a number probably far below the truth—are 
reported to have died from it. The first case appeared in a village 
called Bangrd, in tapid Sugdon, on the 15 th April; and the disease 
in its epidemic form had disappeared in the follon-ing November. It 
gradually, but not quickly, advanced from the west to the east of the 
District, and did not radiate from any fair or assemblage of people, 
though the Civil Surgeon states that the town of Bettid may be con¬ 
sidered as the focus of the epidemic Modhdri was not severely 
attacked, only twenty-two cases having occurred in that town; but 
there were thirty-four cases in the jailj of which fifteen proved fatal. 
This outbreak did not follow the main routes either by land or by 
water, but spread irrespective of such lines. 

Vital Statistics iu Selected Areas. —In order to obtain, if 
possible, an approximate idea of mortality, etc., certain areas, rural 
and urban, were selected in 1873, in which births and deaths are 
now registered by a special establishment In Champdran, the 
urban areas are the towns of Bettid and Motihdri, and the rural area 
is Kesariyd. The following is the method in nhich registration is 
effected. In urban areas the chauMddn report the deaths which 
occur in their jurisdictions at the thdnd^ where a special clerk is 
engaged to compile the returns so submitted. There is no check 
over the chattkiAdrs, except the fear of punishment when cases of 
neglect are detected. The mortality among infants is said to be 
badly registered, and the death-rate as a whole is suspiciously low. 
The following are the results in the urban areas j according to the 
Sanitary Commissioner they are but partially successful;—^With a 
total population of 27,974 persons 579 deaths were registered in 
1873, equal to a death-rate of 20’69 per 1000 of the population. 
The principal causes of death were—from cholera, 16; small-pox, 
42; fever, 339; bowel-complaints, 100. For the rural area, a very 
high death-rate was returned in *873, owing to exceptional epidemic 
outbreaks. The results were as follow;—With a gross population 
of 4428 persons, 229 deaths, or 5171 per 1000, were returned. 
The principal causes of death were—from cholera, 130; fever, 42 ; 
bowcl-complaints, ii. 
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Native Practitioxers.—T he Civil Surgeon reported in ^871 
that the native practitioner, or kabirdj, has no system of treatment 
beyond acting upon the superstition and credulity of his patients. 
In the emplo)rment of the RAjd of Bettid, however, there was a 
hoMm who could successfully depress a cataract. 

Fairs as Causes of Disease.—A list of the prindpal fairs and 
religious gatherings held in Champdran has already been given 
(pp. 255, 6). The Civil Surgeon is not aware of any connection 
between these gatherings and the outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

Indigenous Drugs. —The following list has been supplied by 
the Civil Surgeon .*—(1.) Indrajab (Halaria antidysenterica); (2.) 
bhiddnd (Pyrus cydonia); (3.) chdng (Cannabis indica); (4.) M 
(/Egle marmelos); (5.) chiretd (Ophelia chirata) j (6.) phaikiri 
(alum) I (7.) guJdncha (Punica granatum); (8.) harrd (Tcrminalia 
chebula); (9.) king (ass^oetida); (10.) amid (Phyllanthus erablica); 
(ii.) aphim (Papaver somniferum); (12.) atis (Aconitum hetero- 
phyllum); {1^.) djawan ajawan); (14.) (Plantago 

isphagula); (15.) htrdkas (Ferri sulphas); (16.) vndrdyan (Cucumis 
trigonus); (17.) kabdb chini (Piper cubeba); (18.) kdld ddnd (Phar- 
bitis nil); (19.) kdld jird (Negella sativa); (20.) kulidjdn (Alpinia 
clunensis); (21.) kakri (Cucumis utilissimus); (22.) kordrdni djawdn 
(Hyoscyamus niger); (23.) kappur (Camphora); (24.) katkulejd 
(Caesalpinia bonducella); (25.) khdrinun (Sodse sulphas); rdmidll 
(Strychnos potatorum); (27.) «md^/(Amraoniae chloridum); (28.) 
pdlaspdprd (Bulea frondosa); (29.) rdmtardi (Abelmoschus cscu- 
Icntus); (30.) sasaui (Berberis Lycium); (31.) raskappur (Hyd. 
perchloridum); (32.) salip misn (Orebis mascula); (33.) sidlkdntd 
(Argemone Meiicana); (34.) sdnko (Arsenic); (35.) joiif (Fceni- 
culum Panmorium); (36.) sunth (Zingiber officinale); (37.) 5 ond 
mukhi (Cassia elongata); (38.) sord (Potass® nitras); (39.) sohdjd 
(Sod® Biboras); (40,) list (Linum usitatissimum) ; (41.) tdtid 
(Cupri sulphas). 

Charitable Dispensaries.— There are now (1875) ^our charit¬ 
able dispensaries in Chdmparan, at Modhdri, Bettid, Baharwd, and 
Bagaha. The two last, however, have only been opened very 
recently, and I am unable to give any statistics for them. 

MorfHdRf Dispensary was established in 1852. The original 
building was destroyed by the floods of 1871, and the dispensary for 
some time was located in a hired house. A new building, in which 
twenty patients can be comfortably accommodated, has now been 
constructed, from funds liberally subscribed throughout the District 
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The total number Created in 1S71 was 5452, of whom 13? were 
in-door^ and 5295 omt-door padencs. As the prejudice of the 
natives against European mediEines gradually disappears, the attend¬ 
ance at the hospital has steadily increased. In 1S71 there were 
Ttj7 in^3clO^ padents against 109 in 3S70, and 5395 out-door 
patients against 3037 in the previous year. In rSji, 3351 cases of 
goitre were treated, and in 1873, 516, most of which were cured. 
In I$71, of the 137 in-door patients 124 were relieved or recovered, 
and lo diedthe percentage of deaths to patients treated was 7’3, 
the average daily number of sick 7'i6. The total income in 1S71: 
wus ;^i7&, 33a, 5d., including the Governnienl: contribution ^ tlie 
e^ipenditute was 7s. sd. ^ leaving a balance of ^84, 6s. 3d. on 
January ist, 1872. 

BettiA Dispensary was opened in July 1S64. The btiilding 
fell during the heavy rains in. September 1S7T, and a house was 
temporarily rented for carrying on the Dispensary work until 1872, 
when a new building was erected. The attendance has greatly 
improved ; as flie following figures will show. Jn 1S70, in-door 
patients, 75^ out-doO'r, 856 j in 1871^ in-door patients, 50, out-door, 
5306; in r87?j En-door patients, 47, ounioot, 9739. Of the 50 
in-door patients in 1871, 44 recovered or were relieved, and 5 died; 
the perccntEige of deaths to total treated was 10, and the daily aver¬ 
age number of sick 2, The income in 1871 was i8s., the 

espeDditune j:^74, 6s. pd., leaving a balance of ns. 3d. 

Cattle Diseases, —The following ate the principal diseases W'hich 
affect cattle in Charupiran District — KhuraM., foot-and-mouth 
disease, prevails in the hot weather. The animal affected hecoraes 
feverish and its tongue white, while the mouth and throat swell, and 
sometimes almost close; at the same time Che hoofs are covered with 
sorea As a general rule the animal soon recovers, but sometimes 
lingers a month. The orJy treatment adopted is the application 
of oil to the sores. G-^ is a contagious disease of a typhoid type. 
The principal symptoms, as taken frem the * Manual of the more 
deadly forms of Cattle Disease in India,’ group themselves in three 
sets. The first sec of symptoms are great constipation and thirst, 
loss of appetite, a fast pulse, accompanied by a short cough and an 
increased temperature. In the second stage, fever with weakness 
and constipation are most prominent; while in the third, purging 
and profuse discharges from the month and nostrils are succeeded 
by prostration and death. The general duration of the disease 
is five or six days in fatal cases, but treatment is often successful. 
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owing to the mild type the disease assumes. The natives consider 
the disease a kind of small-pox. Dukhd.—ln this disease the throat 
sweUs and closes, the animal breathing painfully through the nose. 
Death generally follows on the third day. Rdshd is a sort of rheu¬ 
matism, which first appears in the knee-joint of one leg, from which 
it spreads to the other limbs. DaryA seems to be a kind of foot- 
and-mouth disease, the animal dying between the tenth and twen¬ 
tieth day from the date of seizure. It generally appears in the hot 
season, and attacks sheep and goats, as well as cattle. 
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AliilwAi, ^lit^siTid in Tirhnt, i 3 o^ iSr. 

Abis, fargatid in Tirhnt, ifii, 

Ahiy^, village in Tirfiut, da, fijL 
Altanrf EmmA, vlLbrga-nnion in Tirhnt. 4^. 
Altbatpur, pargatid in Tirbut, rSi. 
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AlApur, in Tirbat. r 3 i. 
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Animals, Dnntnstic, Tirbut, 107 3 dunn- 
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of Cbantp&ran, sip, 334 \ cuitivated, 071- 
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AuWiA, tappd in Champdran, 37^ 31a. 
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BAbbans En Champfiian, 241 , 24 ^- 
EfibrA T., pargHTfA Jn Tirbut, iBi. 
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In Tlrtin't, 1S3. 
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Ealavfl 4 riwer, sag, 
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BaQEaoiiK natl bi Tirhut, la^. 
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Banbin, En TirhutK i 33 , iB^r 

Baml, Eti Tirlieitj XSg, 

Barhampur, lilla^e in Tlrfiutj 55. 

BarhanvA^ village in CbampAciia, 

BaTyifpLLr Rfldar, vOiagB-nniOJi ia Tirhut. 45. 
BasidhpitE village, 'rirtiiit, ^ 

BaiajitpuTf willa^nnion jji Tirhut, 45, Jgr 
BdadtiDpiirj village ii> TJrtiul, 57, 38, 
BasDlTiaj In Tlrfiut, 183^ 

BaEsori. idjWi In Cbampfiran, 277. 

BayA pver, Tirhut, 15, 20, ei, sa, 
fensj Scientific Society, I'he, tn MysaJ&r- 
pur. 164. 

Bcli MocihpakaunJj villRg* and iMnd in 
Tirhut, 34, 6g, i 3 o, 

Bclsand iAdJOi, Tirhut, 175, 

Beliiind Kalin, vlllag* in Tirhiit, 54. 

BeLvM, In Cbamp^u, sya, 376. 31^ 
BanipdtC Kli^auli iAdud, Tirhut, 34, ilo. 
Benipur, village in Tirhut, fia. 
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55 , iS&. 

Btfin Sinh's 32, 253, 511. 
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Bhyljris in 'Hrhut, 47; in Champdian, 
Ehunengf En Tirhut, 33. 

Bichaur, pargaml in Tirhut, 185. 

Bijhaiii, vQlage in Cliampd™, 350, 309. 
Birda of Tirhut, ^ 

EirgAofi, viHage in CEuunp^ran, aga 
Bisnanpur hJarhan,. village-union in Tirhut, 

Bli^^pirr Narhan Kliia, iillage In Tirhut, 

Bl^ht iu Thhut, ITS 1 in Champ ilia H, 3B4. 
fiGiud, Numbfif of, in Champdtan, 435, 


Boatfi Lu TJrfuitj igPj i^i- 

Bochuhi, Iu Tirhut, 185. 

Eoundarica □? Tirhut, ifi f of CTianspfijwi, 
flt?, aso. 

BnUimaus iu Tirhut, 41-43 ; iu Champdran, 
23d, 237, 340, sur. 

Bidhtnaliamaj, Tne, in ChempdrAJL, 349. 

land tcomreiS iu Tirhut, iiC*, 

Burl Gandak tiver, 130, ^3, aad. 

c 

Calcutta, Trade bet'Vecn Tirhut and, 143, 
14G, iS7- 

Capital autl Interest, Tirhut, ifia-id^ 3 
Chanripdran. age. 

Outes, Llat of, Tirhut, 41'4'fi ; Cbamp&ran, 

Cattle Diseaaoa iu CKatnpdriUl, 3x7, 318, 

Census of 167E iu Tirhut, 3^-3j i Ih Chdtu- 
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2^ 261 ; ocher Cert^ht, 281, 4^ E OEL- 
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Sugar-eane, 283,2843 Sugar Manufacture, 
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383; Rates of Rent. 283, 284 ; Operation 
of the Rent Law of Bengal, 284; Manure 
and Irri^tion, 284 ; Natur^ Calamities— 
Blight, noods, and Droughts, 384, 385 ; 
Famine of 1866, 385, 286; Famine of 
1874. 286, 287; Famine Warnings, 387, 
388 ; Foreign and Absentee Landholders, 
a88 ; Roads. 288, 289 ; Manoiactares, 

^; Commerce and Trade, am; River 
'IWRc, 390-394; Trade with Kep 41 . 394- 
^; Capital and Interest, 396; Inconte 
Tax, 396, 397; Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture, 397, 398 ; Land Revenue, 2^; C'ivil 
and Criminal Courts, 3^; Police and 
Jail Statistics, 398-304; ^ucational Sta¬ 
tistics, 304-307; Post^ Statistics. 307 ; 
Administrative Divisions, 307. 308; List 
of Fiscal Divisions {Par^ands), 30^313; 
Climate, Temperature, and Rainmll, 313, 


Indigenous Drun, 316; Charitable Dis¬ 
pensaries, 3x6; Cattle Diseases, 317. 

Changes in jurisdiction, Tirhut, 18 ; Cham- 
pdran, aaa 

Changes in river-courses, Tirhut, 30; Cham- 
p&ran, 222. 

ChAnki, ta^ in Champiran, 373. 275,31a 

Chauklddrt. — Stt Police, Rural. 

Chhatdd, village in Champdran, a5a 

Chigwdnbatsim, tapfd in Champ&ran, 27a, 
31a 

Chigwdn and Dhtin, taffd in Champdran, 
37a. 274, 31a. 3x3. 

Children under twelve.—Age. 

Cholera in Tirhut, 20X, 005 ; inChampdran, 

314. 3 * 5 - 

Christian Population of Tirhut. 35. 37. 46. 
48: of Charopdran, 249. 

Climate of Tirhut, aoo; of Champdran, 313, 


CmI in Champdran. aa8. 

Commerce and Trade of Tirhut, x29-x6a; 

of Champdran, 290-296. 

Communication, Means of, in Tirhut, 121- 
126 ; in Champdran, 388, 2891 
Condition of the People, Material, Tirhut. 

75-Si: Champdran, 356-260. 

Conservancy hi Tirhut, 203, 204. 
Conveyances in Champdran, 259, 260. 
Copper in Champdran, 228. 

Cotton, Cultivation of, in Tirhut, 83, 84 ; 

import of, 145 ; Champdran, 363. 

Courts. Civil and Criminal, in Tirhut, 169; 
in Champdran, 298. 

Court of Wards, States under, in Tirhut, 

HI, II 3 . 

Criminal Classes in Tirhut, 173. 

Criminal Statistics, General, Tirhut, xyx, 
173 ; Oian^ran, 301, 303. 

Crops.—Tillage. 

Cultivation.Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, in Tirhut, xo6, 
107; in Champdran, 377, 278. 
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DdkditU in Tirhut, 48, 171; in Champdran, 
301. 

D^nh-Sardi, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 
34. 66. 179. 

Daibhangah Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 
105, 114, X78, 1;^ 

Dartmangah District, 17, 105, 136, 137, 160, 
161. 

Darbhangah Town and thdnd, 18, 34, 49, 
50. S9‘6i, 146, i^, 179 ; Dispensary, 3o6w 

Darblmngah Kdj, History of the, 308-2x4. 

Darbhangali State Railway. 33, isx, zas, 
133. 

Dauhitd, in'Champdran, 37a, 276,310. 

Deaf and Dumb, NumbW of, in Tirhut, 35 ; 
in Champdran, 335. 

Deaths by Drowning, Hrhut, aS. 

Deaths by Wild Beasts and Snake-bite, 'Hr- 
hut, 30. 

Density of the Population in Tirhut, 3S1 76; 
in Champdran. 233, 234. 

Dookali, village in Tirhut, 68, 69. 

Doordi, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 310. 

Dfadka Ramchandra, thdnd, Champdran, 

^334. 309- 

Dhanauti river, 225. 

Dhdngars, an aboriginal tribe, 245. 

Dhanuki, village in Champdran, 309. 

Dharaur, pargand in Tirhut, 1B6. 

Dbaus river, Tirhut, 24. 

Dhodhan Bangrd, pargand in Tirhut, x86. 

Dhordm river, 333. 

Dhdll, village in Tirhut, £6. 

Diki tenants in Tirhut, iia 

Ditawdrpur, pargand in Tirhut, 186, 187. 

Dihtvion .—Htt Alluvion. 

Diseases. Tirhut, 203, 303; Champdran, 

Dilpensa^es in Tirhut, 305-308; in Cbam- 
pdran, 3x6, 317. 

Doldhd, tafpd m Champdran, 376. 

Domestic Animals .—Ste Animals. 

Dosddhs, class of labourers in Tirhut, 48, 
in Champdran, 336, 247. 

Dhann Sa^j, The, in Muzafiarpur, 164. 

Dhekdbd, vill^c in Champdran, 228. 

Drainage, Lines of, Tirhut, 29; Champdran, 
2 s 8 . 


Dress of the people of Tirhut, 77, 78; of 
Champdran, 357, 258. 

Drought In Tirhut, 115, 117.118 ; in Cbam- 
pdi^, 256, 363. 

Drowning, Deaths 1 ^—Deaths. 

Drugs, Indigenous, ilrbut, 304, 305; Clxani- 
pdran, 3x6. 

Duho Suhio, tappd in Champdran, 273, 275, 

Dumb, Number of.— S*e Deaf and Dumb. 
Dumri ferry, Tirhut, at. 

Diin range of bills, Champdran. 221. 
Dwellings of tlie People, Tlriiui, 77, 78, 79 ; 
Champdran, 258. 
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EduCAESonal Statjadcs, TJrhut, 175-177; 

Ch&mpirim, 304-357, 

Elepliaiita ID Tirhut, 35- 
EiKiDBiikincDtS, 5ij ieS, 117, 3B5. 

EmEgralfOn tiid Tfrliut^ 40j 

41 ; ChKHipfiiaD, 239^, 340, 

Endertnics and Epidcnnita. PiaEasES. 

jErtnIcal Diriaioii of the Pfiopte, Tirhut, 37- 

5^; CtiaiDpdrftn. 236-23^. 

Ej^Dditujc and Re'^Mioe, Thrlmti i66j E'57 T 
Ctiampiian, 257-299, 

ErportS,—C^merce. 

F 

Eactafica, Indj^, in Tfrbtit, 22 , 23 , 34 ^ s^j 
Sa. 53. S 4 . 57 - 50 - 7 i 74 i in 

Chautpai^, 265, 

Fair% and R^li^us {^atherinj^ Tiihut,'43j 
59^ di, £3, 57, 6S, 6^1 71, ida, 

^37, 103, 200 i ChentpirEn, 353^ 354, 31^ 
FaJd]alibid» flofjfiiKrf in Tirtiut, 187, 

Pallow laud. Tiiliutf 1X5. 

F^Tnitlft of 1^66 ui TSihutj Ji$, up ; In 
ChBHnpfijdt, 285, a36. 

FaxoiDS of 1B74 jn Tirbut, 115, 120^ in 
Champiran, sEfi, aB7. 

Fajniaa Wajoinga. Tirhat, iso, isi; CFiam- 
pimn, aS/K aSC. 

FwnJthpnrK ^ onfimf ib Hrhat, 1B7, 

Females,—-jeip Sov- 

FerK Naltjtw, Tirhut, 30, ji. 

Femes in Tirhut, ai. 

Fiahenea in Tirhut, aB ; in Cbampiraii, 
FiahEE of Tiibut, 30 r of Chajiip4raii, 327. 
Fiahiiv^ oastca and conununttLod Tirhuti aB ; 
ChaiPp&ian, 245. 

Floods in Tirhut, sS, 3a, 62, 115, ri$; in 
Champ&rati, 221, 23d, 233. 

Food of the People, Tirhut, 77, 75, Bo ’ 
Chaitipaian, 353, am. 

Foreign LendlonlE, Tirhnt, lai ; Chnmpirau, 

aas. 

Forest Produeta Jo CBampdmitj 
Fnit Siluieswai, Chaaipdran, 312. 

Fruita nfTlrhut, 0o. 

Furuimre of the PlfiDple:j Tiibut, 75 f Chaco-1 
piian, 33d. 

G 

Gadeshnr, far/^usd in Tfrhnt, 187, 

Gjindab Embankinont, The, 116, 117, oSg, 
Gbhdafc ri(»er, ig, 20, 3ij aai, aza. 

Qaitdaui^j in Cbamparan, 272, 273, 

316. 

GflD^ea river. The, 19, Sd 130, 

Garh Chhdnd, in Ttrhul., 187. 

GaTjaui, j/argand Jn Thliut, i00. 

GaUr, Tffljjfiaitd in Tirhut, t33r 
GhOn^ur, taiik in Tirhut, 6,^, 


Ghosewat, vlllaeeln Tirhut, 34. 

GodJAs, eflsle cT hardanen, in TMiut, 44; 

Jp ^oeopAran, 2^5, <44- 
Gobiud^nJ, vtllage and thdad in Chpon- 
p^aji, 220, 234, 3? I, 

Gold in Cbampdmn, 22B, 229^ 

□opdiA, tafpd in CbEirnpdmrlj 27s, 37^, 310, 
GopAipur, ^rja's-i. id Tirbiit, i33, i8gt 
Groat Gsudeik river, Tirbut, tg, ito. 

or vEUtigie heaetnaftn, uj Chfljfi- 
pAitih, 336. 

H 

HAjipur SubdjvJrioj], TErhutj 17, 34, 105, 

rii ittS, l6fc 

Hijipiir, p^rgaiti Sn Tirhut, 109, 

HAjJpurj lovvn emd in Tirhut, 34, 49, 

7c>^j 530, 1415-145- r Dlspensaryj 
4C-7, 2513 : FPctv, 2n 
HolaMauri village.—MaJlpi, 

Hatoid^LT, paygand in Tirhut, 169, 

Harauli, village in Tirhutj 7a. 

Harboii rivor, 22:3, 224. 

HarhA river, 223,22g, 

Harldid ihdn&t Tlrbut, 34, i0tx 
HarnAl 4 ndj in Champiiun, 272, 31Q, 
HitJ, in Tirhut, igc^ 

HAt(, vlll^e Ici Tirhut, 62, 

HlvJ, In Tlrhuij j.9d 

Havili Etarbhangah, in TithitCj ipo, 

Hilla and Hili-possea of ChaiupArftU, 221, 
Hindu population of Tlriiut, 35, 37, 4^, 45 ‘ 
of Gbampdian, 249. 

Ffirni, par^nd in Tlrhutj rpi. 

Holding, Size of.—i^u Chilrivatnrs, Condi¬ 

tion oJ. 

Houses, Number of, in Tirhut, 34, 33;. 
Houaea of the People. DwJlitiga. 


I 

IdiotB, Number of. in TtrhnL, 33 \ in Cbam-, 
pAnm, 235, 

Illegal Gcsscs In Tirhut, lod, 107, 
ImtnigraiJ&Or'—Emigration, 

Zo^iooieots of J^gritatltnie, Tirhut, (07; 

Chaicipiran, 279, 279, 

Imports .—Stt Commerte. 

Innomci and JneomerTax, Tirhut, - 
Champdian, 29S, 297, 

Indigwious Drugs .—Sti Drugs, 

Indigo, Cultivation and Manufacture of, in 
Tirhut, 98-104, 163; Export of, 130, 139 j 
In ChajnpdjRci, 266^59; Export of, 290 
291. 

I Indigo Factories-Factories, 

'. Inbrma, Number of, in Tirhut, 35; in 
I Cbampdran, £3;5-, sqCv 
iraanes, Nmnher Of in Tirhut, gg r in 
Champitan, 23^. 
luEtitutlongi Local, Tirhut, 164. 

Institutions, Village, ^-Sea Village. 
IntcrcsL—Capital, 
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^ ItnindatlOiis.'-^« FloodBL 
Trri^tiOn in Tirhutf 23, 27, 23 , $ 5 ; id Cham- 
p^Atlj 227, 223, 234. 

J 

J abdt, par^M iit Tirtiiit, rgi, 

Bsaiibid, i£ipf^ la ChsunpdirAaj 272, 276, 
310^ 

Jikii^iiEfTibid, pargati^ ja TSirhul, 191. 

JaiE MQn.ufiiiCtiira6, Tlrlmi.j 174, J73; CllflUl- 
[iima, 33^, 304. 

Jm 3 !ilaLiBlLC&, Genera], Tlrttut, Jl7a'l75; 

Champdran, 302-304. 

JdidflWf, vUldEC in Tirhul, 58, 39^ 
JaJtb^pur, pargand in Tirhnt, 191. 

in TErhnt, igip 192, 

JiiJf, viil^e BtfttI ih 4 ?f 4 in Tirbut, 34, 69, tOj 
135, ^a&. , 

JiUJrEii^, viupige-utlloa in TJrtinl, 49. 
JnnihaiiLt, In CliarapAtan, 27a, 274, 

1 313. 

ainnt river, 226. 

Himii river, 223^. 
arawiri riverj Tirhnt, 22. 
aidil, pargattd in I'irhut^ 192. 
ehalf, yiUEtgcin CheinpaTan, 230. 

rayaiiv dr village headmen, id 'firihiut, 

73 ; in ChBiapdriLn, 336 . 

J bftnjbdjpur, vi tln^je i n I'irfmt, 56, 57. 
hfm river, TJrhut, aci, 
fnmch, vUleifle in TErhut, Fair at, fii, 
unjflt Prediida, TJrliut, *9 ; CdacnpdKii], 
229-231, 

JurLsdictionai Ttrimt, r^ ; Champirau, aao. 
]ute Cultivfuion in TlrhuL, 34, S5. 


K 

I^abirdji in 'rirhut, 204, 

KaiirauE, village in 'I'ixtint. Fair at, 

Kdti vilEage-union in Tirhut, 49^ 
Kambrdj parotid En Trrhut, ^2. 

Kamtd river, Tirtint, 20, 2g, m, 27. 
KamtATi], Tillage la Th-hm, 6a, 125. 
KandsvA in C'hjunfidmn, Fair at, 456, 
KH-uihaulf, In Tlfbut, 19a. 

K£iRk 4 .*‘ Ln Champdi^, 22$, 239. 

Kantd Barvichhd, vllla^^unien in Tirhut, 49. 
Kintii, viLla^ in Tirhut, 53, 34. 

Kardi river, Tirhut, 19, 24, 25. 

Kasmi^ pars<ind in Tirhnt, 192, 193, 

Katrd, or Akbarpur, village and thi^A, in 
;nrhut, 34, S4, ss, 179. 

Kayasth^, eaatc of writers, iu Tirnatj 44 I Id 
Champdian, 242;. 

Kesariyi, tAdvd in ChauipirflJi, 334,233, gii, 
iCtiadan, iappA in ChampdraH, ^72, f 
lCha|anli, liLiagc and Uidni, Hrhui, 34, 35, 
36, rSoL 

mtiand, piLTs^jid in Tirfuit, 193. 

KEiandtam, village in ChampiinD, 237, 309. 
Khanwd, village In Tlrhui, ^ 

Kh^garld, mart in Tirhut, taA, 130, 


Kherturi, villagu in Qampfiran, 330. 

KLhetil caete in Tirhut, 43, 

Khuiaand, puy^and in Tirhut, 193, 

KMski ,^alcin of indiguHiuitivntiaii, TirhuL, 
103,104 ; Champdi^, 263, 2S9. 
Kt>erf5,easte of ouJtivntorf, in Tirhut, 44 \ Ed 
CtlAiupiUlEin, 236^ 243, 

Kohftr^ river, 

Kurtnf rMiflte in Tirhut, 44, 45; id Chani- 
pinun, a^fi, 243, 

L 

Ladudri, ps^tiA Id Tcrhdh 193, 

Lakas id Tirtmi, s-j ; id Cliampiiran, 226, 
227, 

Lak-handai river, Tirhut, 20, 23, 24, 

Ldl Bafcyd river, Tirhut, 23. 

L&l Bqgf river, 223, 

Uilgun;, town and iPdnd in Tirhut, so, 34, 
49. 5 p. 7“- 73- t+^ 149-1^1 ISC' 

Land mesauies, Tirhut, no r Champdrati, 
23 i, 31a. 

Land lenuriea, Tirhut, tio-iH; diatnpdnLfl, 
2^2, 3E3, 

Land. Spare, in Tirhut, HO; id Cha.mpdTian, 

202 , 

Land leTenue, Tirhut, idS ^ Cbamp&ian, 

LandEezB labuuring eiasses in ChatupdTan, 

all, 262 . 

Laukihi iAdnd, Tirhut, 34, iflo. 

LaurlyA ihdnd, Ctiaiup^an, 234, 311. 
Lanriyi] Wavinctgarh or MaChjEi, Chiun' 
pdian, 354, 3551 
Lchid, vElla^e In Tirtmt, 6j. 

Lepers, Niimher of, Ed Tirhut, 33 ; Ja Chanu 
^an, 235, nifiv 

Little BdghinAtJ river, Tirhut, 19, 24. 

Little Baidu river, 23, 26, 27. 

Liltlic Gandah river, 19, 22, 222, 223. 
Long-stemmed rict —Sts Rico. 

Loss of life by Drowning and Wild Leasts, 
tte,—.7 m Dteaths. 

Lowdn, in Tirhnt, 193. 

Lower IlarhA river, 225. 

M 

Midhepur. village-uniDd Add iMnA ill 
Tirfuit, 34. 45. 57i ^So. 

MftdhulianJ Subdiviaiou, Tirhut, t7- S'!- 
114, ryl, i7gv iGo- 

MftdhUKtni, town in Thrhut, 55 \ Dljpenaary, 
pofi, iny, 

hTadhubanl tAdmi, Chaidpdran, 254, 2^. 
hladhwil, tappA in Cbamjidran, 272, 27G, 
310. 

Madbwipur, village in Tirhnt, 69, 123, 
^Taghyi Dorns, a predatory tribe ie Tlrllut, 
172; in Charaphtan., s47-349- 
M-ahsli parotid in Tirhut, 193. 194. 

MahElA Zila Tuiiii, ^J in Tirhul, 194. 
Mahind, parpand iu Tirhut, 194. 
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Maboth{, TiUage^nion in Tirhut, 49. 
Mjdiui, village and tkdnd in Tirhut, 34. 73, 


Majhavi,/arM«i in Champdran, 309. 310. 
Majorganj.—Mahal. 
Makarabpur,^;^n 4 In Tirhut, 194. 
Mal»—^MSex. 

M&llnagar, village In Tirhut, 63. 

MalMi, or Majorganj, or Halakhauri. 

village in Tirhut. 69, 135. 

M&odan, tapfd in Chainp&ian, 37a, 277, 


mIdput. i^pA. In ChampAran, m, 377. 
Mtopur Chaudand, tappd in Chanipdlran, 

3iot 

Manufactures of Tirhut, xa6-x39 ; of Cham- 


piran, 389, 390. 

Manures in Tirhut, 88, xoo, 1x5 ; in Cbam- 
p^ran, b8|L 

M^hes in 'nrhut, 37 ; in C h a m pA r an, aad. 


337. 

Marsh-products, Tirhut, b 8 , 39 ; Cham¬ 
pAran, aaS. 

Marwa Kala, pargani In Tirhut, X94. 
Marwa Khund, fargand in Tirhut, X94, 


M&fwis in Tirhut, 43; in Oiampdran, 343. 
MasAn river, 333, 335. 

Material condition of the People .—Sti 
Condition. 

Measures and Weights, Tirhut, 109, 110; 
ChampAran, 380, aSi. 

Medical Asp^s of Tirhut, 9oo-ao8 ; of 
ChampAran, 3x3-318. 

Fairs. 

Meteoroiogical Statistics, Tirhut, aoo-303 ; 

Cham,'Aian, 313. 314. 

Mihri. fargand in C^mpAran, 306, 309. 
Mihrl, villa^ in ChampAnm, 350. 

Mihsf, taff *n ChampAran, 373, 375. 
Minerals In tirhut. 39 ; in CbmpAran, 338, 


339. 

MirsApur, viZIage in Tirhut. 58. 

Missionary efforts in Tirhut. 46 ; in Cbam- 
pAran, 340, 311. 

MoharaA, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 

Mohnar, village and thdnd in Ttrhut, 34, 74. 
iSo. 

Mortality .—See Vital Statistics. 

MotihArl. dvQ station and /Ad/td in Cham¬ 
pAran, 319,334, 349, 350, 311 ; dispensary, 
316, 317. 

Mountains .—See Hills. 

M^hub, a class of Muhamnnadans ipTIrbut. 

Muhammadans in Tirhut, 35, 37,46, 48, 49; 
in Champ&ru, 249. 

Municipal Polio *;.—See Police. 

Mosalr^ns .—Set Muhammadans. 

Mutiny of 1857, llrhut, 314, 215 ; Cham¬ 
pAran, a$x, 

Musaffarpur District, J7, 103, 133-135, 158, 

. *59- 

Mutaffarpur Subdivision,' Tirhut, 17, 34, 
105. 1x3, 178, 179. j 


Muzaffarpur, civil station, thdnd, and ad¬ 
ministrative headquarters of llrhut, 18, 
34. 49-53, 130, 146. 153, 153. 178, 179; 
dispensary, 305, 306. 

N 

NAgarbasti, village in Tirhut, 64. 

NMpur,^>V3iMf in Tirhut, 195. 

NAnpur ICotdl, village in Tirhut, 7a 

KarangA, pargand in Tirhut, 195. 

NArAya, mart in Tirhut, lad. 

Native Christians in Thhut, 46 ; in Cham¬ 
pAran, 349. 

Native Physicians in Tirhut, 304 ; In Cham- 
P*™n. 3*S> 3*6. 

Nats, an aborimnal tribe, 345. 

Natural Calamities, Tirhut, X15-X31; Cham¬ 
pAran, 384-388. ’ 

Nautan, in Tirhut, 195. 

Nautan village in ChampAran, 350. 

j NepAl, trade between Tirhut and, 157-1^ ; 
I between ChampAran and, 390, a94-39& 

: Newspaper in Tirhut, 165. 
t Nimt^a, village in ChampAran, aw. 

NizAm-uddinpur Bogra, pargand m Tirhut, 
*95- 

NtmiyAs, saltpetre-makers, Tirhut, 45, 46, 
r37-x3o; ChampAran, 345, a8i, aSs. 

NyA Dbv KamlA river, Tiniut, 37. 


0 

OghArA, pa^and in Tirhut, 195. 

Oil-seeds, Inhut, 83; Export of, 138, 139, 
X40: ChampAran, 363, 263 ; Export of, 
390, aoi. 

Old BAgnmAtf river, Tirhut, ao. 

Operation of the Rent Law of Bengal .—See 
Rent I.aw, 

Opium CulthratJon and Maimfactuie, etc., in 
Tirhut, 93-98; in ChampAran, 369-371 ; 
Export of, 390, agi. 

Opium Dqiartment in Tirhut, Working of, 
97. 98. 

Ornaments wmm by the people of Tirhut, 
78; of ChampAran, 357. 358. 

Out-turn of crops, Tirhut, 104-106 ; Cham¬ 
pAran, vjx-argj. 

P 

Pachhi, pargand in Tirhut, x^ 

Pkchhim Bnj^, parjgand In Tirhut, 196. 

PachrtUchA, village in ChampAran, 350. 

Padri, pargand in Tirhut, x^ 

Pdki tenants in Tirhut, iio. 

Pdn cultivation in Tirhut. 85. 86. 

Panauri, village in Tirhut. 

Panekdyats In Tirhut, 75. 

PandAi river. 3^ 334. 

Pandaul ndld, Tirhut, a6. 

Pandaul, village in Hrhut, 58. 
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Par^anAi of Tirhiut, wJtb chief vSliftges in 
each, i of Champ4f3.fl, WS-gig. 

PeiThAjpuf Mcwis, ft^rgatiA Jn TWmt, rg^^ 

ig7. 

Parhirpiir Jftbdf, pargoAd in TirhuL, z<^. 
I^irhirpnf EUiiSo, fa-rgani in Tiriiut, X97. 
F^rii IChia, vQJag* ana ihdtid in Tiflmi, 54, 
^ S 3 ., 

PalhanB, a etnas of MnhanimadaiiB in Tirijut, 

4^. 

RatjaiwA, i&ppi Jn ChAmpirEHj 373, 176, 
giQ, 

Pfilnij Trada with^ xji, E rcgiEtmtion 

station atk igs. 

/'shorfr/f in Tirhnt., 74, 75 ; In Champinm, 

PeaftuilTy.-^tfB Cultivators. 1 

FihtlArtj, pa.rga'ttd in TirhlJt, 

Pfbgii pff-yga^ in Tirhnt, 197, 

Firi-jf- [and tenures in Tirhnt, im, 

Potioe Circles (r'Arfsdjf af l^rhut, rdg, 
j-rS-ifk? I of Cham pdran, agG, gooL 
Patloe, Wunicipalj 'firhut, 170, 171; Cham- 
NhaOj goo. 

Police, ifund, TJrhut, -yjo \ Chainpdin'n, 
3«, 

Police staiLslicj, Geotrft], Tiihut, 169-174; 
Chempjifafi, agS'^. 

Population, Tirhnt, early e3tlrnfthJ3j gi, ga ; 
the Census of iG^a, its and result^ ' 

ga-34; density, 35 ; clnaaihcatign 
fiiff to scat anti age, 35 ; Darhhan^h 
Consus of 3G74, ^5-37; ethnical division, 
37-39 \ rcligioQS division, 4S, 49 t Cham- 
pdtan, early estimaCcs, 231, 232 \ Che 
Cenaus of 1372, its agency and icsuICe. 
233-234 \ density, agg ; cl ass ih cation 
according to sea and age, 2g^ \ ethnical 
division, agE-ago r rel^ous divisdOnSj 249. 
Postal £[atis[icsj Tirhnt, 179 ; Ctuunp^tinn, 

307- 

Pnc4a and WngeSr^Jff Wntaea. 
Priniing-pretscs in Tirlmi, 

Pnotectioh to pcrwti aiid propefly.—.J im 
C ourts, 

Pulses, Tlrfiut, 83, 

Pdrab BhLgo, ptrgand in Tirhnt, 197, 

Pii$ 4 , CmvernnieiiL State in Tirhut, 64-&5. 


R 

Rl^upur, vilLajre in Tirhnt, 61. 

RajJwa^f Sin Tirhnt, as, 121, laa, 133. 
RainEah in Tirhnt, ^t, I in Champdtan, 

ia Atard. Champiran, 233, 
Rijtbandr village in Tirhut, 54, 

RAjpuj Sohaii&i teppd in Cbatupftiratl, gro, 

RAjputs in Tirhut, 43 ; in CbATUp^imTij agd, 
340. 

Rij Rimnesar, ill GEiatnpAnUt, gts, 

313, 

Ram Chiilnd, ^;yLT?r(t in TirJnll, 19?, T^ft, 


I Ritnghir, tappdin Champiran, 270, 374, gta, 
ftAmnagar, inline in ChAmpitau, ^34, 
RAmiAihi river, ay, aag. 

Rapui HAmpnr, TiUageranion in Tirhut, 49, 
Rati, pargitad in Tirhut, 19& 

Religious division of the people, Tirhut, 48, 
49; CbampAtan, S49L 

Rent of Land tn Tirhnt, 112-1x41 fti Cham- 
p^n, eGs!- 3EI4. 

E^t Operation of ihe, in Tirhut, i6g 3 
in Chanipdrtin, aSa, 2^, agB. 

Reptitea In Tirhut, 30, 

Rjcvemie and Eupeadlture, Tirhut, 166, tdy 1 

Chanijiifan, 2^-299, 

RewA ferry, Tirhut, si. 

Rice crops and cultivation, Tirhut, 8r; 
CLiampAmn, 260, 261. 

Riec, Import of, irito Tirhut, 138, 143 1 Es- 
port of, from Cliampdmn, ago, 391. 

Rice, LOng-5tcturned, Tirimt, aS, 39, Bi; 
Chatupiu^, asS, 

Rice, Prepuntlona of, Tirhnt, Bi, Bs. 

River Iraflic, Tirhut, 139-136; 

33B, 290-^94. 

Elver trade routes, Tirhut, 139. igo. 

Rice, Varieties of, Tirhut, 3i: ChampArae, 
a6o,a6r. , 

Rivers of Tirhut, 19-27; of ChampAran, sai- 

SS&, 

Roads in ChampAmn, aBB, 3B9, 

Road-route* of North Eehar, 131 -ta^ 

RohiiA vElliige, Tirhut, je. 

Hurftl Pfltlce,—Police. 

RuserA, tp^n .md. thdad in TFrhut, 34, 49, 
go, 63. 64. 130, 14*, 155, ig6, r79, 


s 

Sadr, or Hehdtiuarters Subdil^on, Cham- 
pAiuii, 3^, 303. 

Siiarwlvi, vdlufc ih Clmmp^ftn, ago 
SihShganl villaae, Tirhut, 33. 

SAhih^an] (on ihe Condalij, rruirt in Ttfhut, 

14161 

SahotAi purgand in Tirhut. igfl. 

SakhwA, ts^pa in ChonpAran, 276, gio. 
ISaldiinAbAd:, pargaird ie Tirhut, 19G. 
Saldimpur MahwA, pavga?tA in Tirhut, ipB. 
£AllgiiAmi, local name of the Candak, g.n. 
£a 1 t, lolport of, into Tirhnt, igiE, 144 3 into 
ChEunpAmu, 390, 3«. 

Sahpeiie, Export of, from Tathui, igB, 140; 

InUn ChEuUp^tfUn, ^90- 
SalipeiTe^ Manufneture of. In Tirhut, 137- 
tB9: lit Chstnpiimn,. SB9, sga 
SsJnmh BahdahA, village En ChampAiau, ago, 
Sarnsr^pUir, vilia^e In CirenpAiuri., sgu, 311. 
Eanltaiion, Tiriint, sog, 204 
SerAi Kaoifdpur,in Tirhut, r^B. 
SaressA,in Tirhnt, 19G, 199. 
Sarinaatlpnr. village in Tirhut, 67, igo, 
Sarj'A viltagc, Tirhut, ga, 

^thf, iappd in ChampAtaii, 272, 273, 31a ► 
SiunAth, village in 'J'irhut, Fnir at, 42, 96. 
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Sa jirids, A cIass of MubammAdans in Tirhut, 

4 ^ 

Schools.—Educational Statistics. 

S^uU, village in ChampAnui, 250. 251, 311. 
Seiurdon, in Cbampiran. i»a, 975. 

Sex. Population according to, Tiihut, 35: 

Champ 4 ian, 233, * 3 S* 

Shitajab^Dpur, pargaM in Tiihnt. 190. 
Shaikhn , a clas of Muhammadans in ^hut, 
46. 

Sheohir, village and ihAnd in 'tirhat. 34, 49 > 
68, xa^ x8o. 

Silthrena river, aaa. 

Sikwi, tappd in Cumpdran, 37a 
Silindth, village in Tirhut, Fair at, 59, 162. 
Simrdon, parramd in Champdran, 3091 
Simrdon, Rums of, in Champdran, 252. 253, 

Sin^i^d, village in Tirbnt, 6a. , 

StoghxahA, vfllago-union in Tlcbut. 49. 

Sirsa la Champiran, Fair at, 255. 

Sitdkund in Champdran. Pair at, 255, 

. Sitdmarhl SubdiviaioD, Tirhut, 17, 34, X05, 
113, 178. 180. 

SJtdmarhf, town and t/uind in Tirhut, 34, 
49, 50, 67, 68, 125, 130; dispensary, 207. 
Siae 01 Holdings.— Set Oiltivators, Condi- 
, tion of. 

Soake-bite.— See Deaths. 

■Snakes.— Set Reptiles. 

Soh&gpur ferry, Tirhut, 31. 

Sohdnsl ferry, Tirhut, 31. 

Sohdrid, in Champdran, 372. 

Soil, Tlrhui, 19, 65 ; Champdran, 220, 229, 
056. 

Soi^tipur, mart in Tirhut, 130, 146, 153, 
* 54 - 

Sonbarsd, village in Tirbnt, 69. 

Sonwdl, tafM m ChampdrM, 373, 376, 3xa 

Spare Land.— See Land 

State Railway, Darbhangah, 33, X 3 X, 123, 

Subi^visiooal administration.— Set Admiu- 
istrati\*e. 

Sdgdon, iaffd in Champdran, 372, 376, 310. 
~>ugar, manufactore of, in Champdran, 064, 
265 ; Export of, 390, 39X. 

Su^-cane cultivation in Tirhut, 86, 87 ; in 
Champdran, 363, 364. 

Sumeswar range of hiU^ Champdran, asr. 




Tdjpur, pargand in Tirhut. igg. 

Tdjpor Subdivision, Tirhut, r7, 34, X05, 
114. 178. X79. 

TdJpur, village and iAdnd in Tirhut, 64,179; 

mSDC&iATV. 207. 

Tdl lake in Tlrhnt, 37. 

Tappds of Champdran, 373, 

Tanydnf, pargand in Tlrnut, 199, 30a 
Tarson, pargand in Tirhut, 199 
Tax, Income .—Stt Income. 

Telqgraph lines in Tirhut, 121. 


. Temperatore, Tirhut, aoo, aor; Champdran, 
313, 3x4. 

Tenures.— 5 « Land. 

Tkdndt.—See Police cficles. 

Thdrus, gold-washers in Qbampdmn, 339, 
* 37 . * 45 - *46. ®S 7 ‘ 

Tilak Cfaddnd^arfmid in Tlihut, 3oa 

Tlljdgd river, Tirhut, 19, 33. 33, 3 $, 27. 

TiUage, Tirhut, Rice cultivation, 8x, 8a; 
other cereals. 8a. 83 ; pulses and oil-seeds, 
83 ; cotton, 83. 84 ; jute, 84, 85 ; pdn, 8$, 
86; sugar-cane, 86, 87; toba^, 87^; 
opium, 93-98 ; indigo, 98-104; cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops, X04-X06 ; Im- 
^ements, 107; manure, 1x5: Champdran, 
Rioe cultivation, a6o, 361; other cereals, 
a6i. a6a; oil-seeds, ads, 363 ; tobacco, 
oouon, sugar-cane, 363-^c ; Indigo, 266- 
369; opium, 369-071; cultivated area and 
ost-tum of crops, vj\-aepj ; implements, 
378; spore land, aSa; manure and ixriga- 
tioo, 3 ^ 

Timbonrees of Tirhut, 39, 30 ; of Cham¬ 
pdran, 330, 33 t. 

TrsBurr Dwtrict- 

Geogxaphiesil Situation, Area, and Boun¬ 
daries, 17118 ; Jurisdictions, 18,19, River 
System, 19-07; Lakes and Maries, 37 ; 
Irrigation, 97, a8 * Fisheries, 38 ; Marsh- 

I cuinvation, 09 ; Jm^le I^odncts, 29 ; 
Thnber-trecs, 39, 30; Perm Naturae, 30, 
3X ; Population —Earij estimates, 31, u ; 
The Census of 1873, iu agency and results, 
^'35 : Classificsdion according to Sex and 
■Age, 3^; Inlinns, 35; Darbhangah Census, 
taken in 1874, 35-37 ; Ethnical Division of 
the People, 37-40 ; Immigration and Emi¬ 
gration, 40, 4x : List of Wndu Castes, 41- 
46; Abodgiitala and Semi-Hinduised 
Aboriginals, 46-48 ; Religious Divisions of 
the People, ^; List of Towns and 
Villages, 49-74 : Village Institutions, 74, 
y ; Material Condition of the People— 
Ur^, Dwellings, Food, Furniture, Games, 
etc., 75, 8r ; Agriculture—Rice cultiva¬ 
tion and crops, 8x, 83 ; other cereals, 83. 
83: pulses and oil-seeds, 83 ; cotton, 83, 
84; Jute, 84, 85; pdn, 85, 86; sugar¬ 
cane, 86, 87; tobacco, 87-92 ; opium, 
93-98 ; indigo, 98-104; Cultivated Area, 
Out-turn of Crops, etc., 104, xo6; Con¬ 
dition of the Peasantry, 106, 107; Do¬ 
mestic Animals and A^cultural Imple¬ 
ments, X07 ; Wages and Prices. 107-109; 
W'eights and Measures, 109. no; Spare 
Land, xro; Land Tenures, iio-iia ; Rates 
of Rent, xxa-xxa ; Manure, 115 ; Natural 
C ala m ities, Floods (Embankments), 
Blight, and Droughts, 115-118: The 
Famine of x866, xx8,1x9 ; The Scarcity of 
1874, XX9. xoo: Famine Warnings, lao, 
131 ; Foreign and Absentee Landholders. 
131 : Means of Communication-Road 
routes, Telegraph Lines and Railways, I3x- 
136: Manu^iures (Saltpetre, etc.). 136- 
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7 Comiflette *tid Tradfe, H5v« iradfi 
royto, 139, T^- Boats, i^po, jigt ■ Trade 
with Rfttn^ 131/133 ; RLwfiafv'bPrJie traffic, 
133-133; Trade, with Ne^iAI, i5'7-ifia | 
Capita] anft Interest, ids, rdg ; Imported 
Capita], 163,1^4 ; Local lastilatLons, 164 ; 
Newspaper and Piiatinp Pi-eases, 165; 
iPcomc tax, 163; AdminialTatiionj 165, 
rdfi ; Revenue and l^xpcnditure at dilTereat 
periodic, \ Land Rcvenitej tds; 

Civil And CVimliiA] Courts, ; Polke 
StatCstkSi j[i 59 -T 7 ! ; T&il StotJitEca, i 7 > 
173; EdueaiJotial Sitatistieg, 173-13^; 
Postal Statistics, \ Administrative 
Divisions, i j8-iBd ; 1 -ist of Par^Jtai with 
chief TillBgcs in each, ifit>soei; Mrdit^ 
and Meteorological Etspccts — cLimAtc, 
teitiperaturc, and minEalL, zoo-so!;; 
Disease 9 oa, 303; CcnserVAhcy, Scg. 
*04 ; Nadv* I^yiicLAnSj ao+r IndigMiOhS' 
Drugs, SC.4, J VEtil SutJstita, $^15 ; 
DispensarLea, ; History of the 

Dnrbk^gah RAj, :2 d3^i 4 ; the Mutiny of 
1837 in Tirhut, 214, S15. 

Tirsat, fsir^nd in Tirhut, suo. 

Tohaooo, Cuitivntton and Moiiiiiaotare of, 
iu Tirhut, 37-93 \ Eipoit of, 138, 341, 
149; in Champ^mn, 363. 

Towns, etc. JnTiriitit, 49-74 \ in Champirati, 


V 

Vaishnavs in Tirhut, 4-5 ; in Champdran, 
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Varieties oi RiCe .—Bse RicCr 
Village OSiCnnls And IirStitUCEonSj Tirhot, 74, 
TS ; ChnIItpAJiifl, 5^ 

Viltgie WAtc]i.^-?4E Poltce, RoraL 
Villages, Nvintber of, Tirfiut, 34,, 33 ; Ibst of 
chier, in didbrent pargatidi^ 181-zOo f 
Champimn, 333. 

Viml Statistics, Tirhut, 173, 174, W3; 
CLiampirnn. 313. 


Wngea and Prtees, Tirhut, 7P, 77, lOy-iog, 
1^7; Champdian, ayg, a 3 o- _ t 
Waste Land .—Sts Land. \ 

Weights, and Measures, Tirhut, 109, U*; 
Champdrau, sBo, sBi. 

Wild Animals.—iSwFene NAttUttr Defliha 

hy .—See ^Deaths. 


Commerce. 

TrLhcnf in Chnmpfran, Fair at, 336. 


u 

LTtfitf, yinage in Ttrhut, 6s. 
UHA river, sag. 


Z 

ZffTHJ" System of ItidigD eultlvalicn, Trrhut, 
103 ; Clismpdran, afiE, sfip. 
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